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INTRODUCTION 


My Victorian trilogy was an effort to assist in the 
comprehension, from a British standpoint, of the Pre- 
war age. In tlus and a subsequent volume I am trying 
to do the same for our immediate past. 

I may be told that the task is impossible ; and so no 
doubt It is, in the sense of arriving at a complete and 
6nal estimate of this, or any other age. He who 
should cherish such an ambition, though he were to 
outlive Methuselah, would come no nearer his goal 
than the man who stands on the bank of the river, 
patiently waiting to cross until it has flowed by. We 
must get as near to the truth as we can, here and now, 
accor^g to the light that is given us. 

No age — and least of all out own — can afford to 
wait for its history. For the idea of history as a barren 
or academic exercise is an utter and mortal fallacy. It 
is the most practical, the most urgently needed, of all 
the sciences, conferring, as it does, on mankind the 
consciousness of its undying past, and endowing it 
with the vision and perspective that alone can give it 
power to command its <fotiny in the future. To cut 
off the present from the past by some arbitrary gap of 
twenty or fifty or a hundred years, and thus to deprive 
mankmd of memory, is plainly suicidal. 

It may be said that no man can take a detached view 
of his contemporaries, as if dctadied or final apprecia- 
tions were any more conunon of our remote pre- 
decessors. The verdict of history on Washington or 
Cromwell or Cxsar is no mote than that of the latest 
juryman who chooses to empanel himself. It is cer- 
tainly a safer business to label ot libel the dead than the 
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living ; to accuse Cromwell, for insunce, of having 
cngtncMcd lus King’s csom from Hampton Court in 
order to make certain of doing him to death, than a 
modem statesman of an ctjually diabolical plot to rig 
the stock markets by putting about false news of a 
British defeat. But the fact of dead men having no 
rights and no friends is scarcely likely to w'cigh with 
any reputable historian. 

The historian of the remote past has certainly the 
adontage in his access to sources of evidence that 
only time can bring to light. But he has a compensat- 
ing handicap in the necessity imposed on him of 
annihilating his own past and being bom again into 
the atmosplierc of another ag^ a task almost super- 
human. which of us can form any precise notion of 
what was signified by hU godhead to Alesandex or 
his Church to Hildcbrana? We can, of course, 
follow the modern fashion of taking a young lady out 
of Ealing and putting her on the stage as Qeo^tra, 
or writing of trench life before Troy as if the 
Scamander were the Somme, but that is a child’s game 
of makcbelieve, harmless in itself, but worse than no 
history. Human nature grows by what it esperienecs, 
and to divest oneself of the heritage of centuries is a 
/our Je force of imaginative genius all too seldom 
accoropUshed. 

I do not think that many people will seriously 
quarrel with an estimate of 'Ihucj'oides and Gibbon 
as among, and perhaps actually, the greatest historians 
of all time. But I should b« inclined to place less 
faith in the Englishman’s account of Rome or 
Byzantium, than in the Athenian’s of his own, 
Pcriclean Athens, 

I conclude, therefore, that the historian of his own 
times is fac^ with difficulties other, but not neces- 
sarily greater, than his who selects his field in the 
remote past. And difficulties arc not to be evaded, 
but faced, and — as far as possible — overcome. 

One is so &equcntly labwed optimist, ot pessimist, 
that it may not be out of place to say that neither of 
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these attitudes is possible to a believer in free will as 
a working principle, which is as much as to say, to 
any sane man. If we were inentably bound for 
Utopia or the dogs, there would be no sense in taking 
any action, or writing anything whatever ; the most 
consistent philosopher would be the patient most 
advanced in a state of general paralysis. 

But we ate only free to deal with the situation that 
we ourselves have freely created. We cannot escape 
from the past, because it lives and culminates in the 
present. If, a year ago, I received five talents, I was 
free to make ten. If, in the course of that year, I have 
thrown four of the talents out of the window, I am 
still free, but I am faced with a stiffer proposition. 
Plain, hard work might have done the business before ; 
nowit may be a case for something approaching genius. 

Let us apply this to our present situation. life is 
the adaptation of creature to environment. In the 
pre-human past the tempo of that adaptation has been 
limited, so that a revolutionary change of environment 
has always meant death to the speaes. Man, in the 
Machine Age, has contrived to revolutionize his own 
environment — an unprecedented feat. The crucial 
question is whether discourse of reason will enable him 
to perform the equally unprecedented feat of revolu- 
tionizing himself. Failing that, his civilization, and 
possibly his species, are doomed, if only for the reason 
that the energies he has succeeded in exploiting are 
incomparably more swift and potent to destroy than 
to benefit, and if not controlled by an adequate 
intelligence, will inevitably do so. 

The Nineteenth Century and its Pre-war aftermath 
were a time of partial adapation culminating in 
partial suidde. The failure to adapt resulted in a 
sodal system capable of gleaning, but not of harvest- 
ing, the benefits of mechanical power, and in an inter- 
national anarchy that ensured that this power should 
sooner or later be employed, very effiacntly, not to 
benefit, but to destroy civilization. 

Since the War, the ever-increasing destructive forces 
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at Man’s disposal and vnilncrabiliiy of his social organ- 
ism, together with the strain already imposed upon 
that orgaru’sm by the War, have rendered it over- 
whelmingly probable that a fresh failure in adapation 
will culminate not in partial, but complete suidde. 

The settlement after the War afforded a golden 
opportunity for profiring by its lessons, and establish- 
ing a new world order from which wir should be 
eliminated and nuchinc power made to Weld its full 
lurvcst not only of wedth. but of welfare. 

And there the story begins. What will be the end, 
if there is destined, in out time, to be an end, rests upon 
our choice and decision. 



BOOK I 

TO MEN OF GOODWILL 


CHAPTER I 
VICTORY 

I N the year that is dated 1918 from the birth of 
Jesus Christ, precisely at the stroke of eleven 
on the eleventh day of its eleventh month, a strange 
and startling silence descended on a battle front that 
stretched from the Alpine foothills to the flats where 
the Scheldt widens into the North Sea. For more 
than four years, the men who had watched and hidden 
on cither side of the strip ailed No Man’s Land had 
accepted orders to destroy, ruthlessly, deliberately, 
and with all the resources of modem science, every- 
thing human that lay in front of them. Everyone of 
these men had lain under a sentence of violent dath 
that, though it kept no certain hour, had alrady 
been executed on millions, on and behind different 
fronts, up and down the world. And now, for those 
who had managed to survive up to the striking of this 
hour, the sentences were cancdicd. Henceforth one 
might live and must let live. Except in one or two 
remote quarters where its embers still flickered, the 
Wat was in fact, if not legally, over. 

The men, and particularly those of them who wore 
the English khaki, received the news without excite- 
ment. Wat had ahausted their apadty for feeling or 
reacting strongly to any stimulus. They had got, for 
the most part, into the habit of living from moment 
to moment, and chancing the future. And the routine 
of military life went on, beneath tlie grey November 

H.V. I B 
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sb’cs, without a moment’s intccmission. Tlicre were 
still fatigues to be performed, equipment to be smart- 
ened, weary limbs and perhaps aching bellies to be 
dragged through rain and slush to Rhmeland billets. 
It was only gradually that the hypnotic trance that 
had turned men into herd units began to lift, and the 
spirit of an army faded into that of civilian workers, 
impatient to be back at their jobs and to gather up 
the threads of their real lives. 

The bond, that was only gently loosened in the 
victors, was snapped in the vanquished. One of the 
few touches of Imal drama on the Western Front was 
when a German machine gunner loosed off the whole 
of his remaining cartridges in one wild fusillade, and 
then, punctually at the hour, rose erect and unharmed 
above ground, and, after taking final stock of a line 
that he and his comrades had bent and stretched, 
but never broken, fumed his face Eastward, and 
stalked moodily in the direction of his Fatherland 
and native village. As an army, the great German 
horde had ceased to function. All had been done that 
men could do, and all in vain. In Hans and Otto and 
Ludwig was no longer the lust to conquer, nor stomach 
to resist. It was something that a few picked troops 
could be kept together to march back, with a pathetic 
swagger, throu^ the Brandenburg Gate at Berlin. 
But for most it was a melanchoJy stampede to reach 
home by the limited means available, packed like 
sardines in any sort of rolling stock — a few crouched 
on the roofs of carriages. Not even Hindenburg 
could have got them back to the slicking point. 

The striking of the same hour that brought silence 
to the trenches, chased it from the does within 
effective bombing range. In London the banging of 
the maroons that had been wont to signalize the 
approach of death out of die sky, was the signal for a 
wilder, madder mafficking than anything dreamed of 
in the days of the almost forgotten South African War. 

It was more of a wake than a triumph. Almost — per- 
haps quite — without exception, those who danced 
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and fraternized in the streets had paid the price in the 
loss of some friend or near relative. With fine 
dramatic instinct, Mr. Noel Coward has staged the 
by no means improbable Incident of a mother, who 
has only that morning learnt tlut the last of her sons 
has been killed, being caught up in the crowd, a 
rattle in one hand and a squeaker in the other, hysteric- 
ally cheering. Was it not human to let oneself go 
after all these years of tension, to forget the cost and 
think only of the victory? 

For on this at least all were agreed, that victoiy* it 
was, the most famous and <»mpletc of all time. 
Victory almost incredible, when one remembered that 
a few brief mondis ago the German armies had been 
es'cryu’hcre victorious or sweeping forward to victory, 
and it had only been a question of the British army 
putting its back against the wall and fighting to the 
last. And here was Germany, with her allies van- 
quished, her fleet in mutiny, and her royal Houses 
chased from their thrones, on her knees begging for 
whatever terms her enemies might sec fit to impose 
on her. “ Oh how suddenly ”, as the Psalmist had 
once exclaimed of the triumphant ungodly, ” they 
consume and perish and come to a fmrful end ! " 
Had ever, in all recorded history', victory been so 
dazzling or defeat so catastrophic ? 

So at least it appeared to the man in the London 
street, and to the statesmen at Westminster, who 
heard Mr. Lloyd George, the Prime Minister, reciting 
the almost unbelievably drastic terms that the enemy 
had been fain to swallow. Is it any wonder that the 
wine of victory went even to the gravest heads? 
Perhaps the seemliest reaction was that of Mr. Uoyd 
George himself in leading his fclIow-Mcmbcrs to me 
neighbouring Church of St. Marcaret, to give thanks 
to a God who had been adjured with equal fervour 
by all parties to the dispute, and had at long last 
decided, presumably, in favour of the right combin- 
ation. It would seem a piqr, now, that the thanks- 
giving was not accompanied by a prayer, like that of 
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Solomon, for wisdom, for never would it be more 
needed than in months so big with the destinies of 
mankind as those to follow 1 

But for the greatest, no less than the least, it was 
enough that the victors had acquired irresistible force 
to impose whatc^•cr terms, w'ise or foolish, their 
interests or passions might dictate. It only remained 
to find words to express the all-completeness of the 
triumph. The very word victory had become a 
magic incantation fit to stimulate the sale of bonds, 
soap, and shoddy of every kind and description. 
The illustrated pages of the press were prolific of 
Britannias, lions, and John Bulls, rampant and regal. 
And the climax was reached when Lord Curaon 
informed his fellow -peers, in his rotund phrascolog)*, 
that Shelle>-’s dream was about to come true. 

The vofW’i grett ige begins snev. 

The golden yets return t 

This was a little strong es'cn for the first week of the 
Armistice, but writing more than ten years later a 
feiloW'Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, could state 
with equal solcmnitj' that " the conclusion of the 
Great War raised England to the highest position she 
had yet attained.” 

In the caption to one of his cartoons, Mr. Max 
Bcerbohm gives, as the sole remark likriy to have 
been made by Benjamin Jowett about the Pre- 
Raphaelite paintings at the Oxford Union, 

” And what were they going to do with the Grail 
when they found it, Mr. Rossetti?” 

If Jowett had survived till Armistice Day, one 
imagines that his first tematk, on hearing the maroons, 
might have been, 

” And what arc they going to do with the victory 
now they have won it? ’* 

But Jowett was dead, and if it occurred to anyone 
else to ask this simple and rather obvious question, 
his voice must have been drowned in the general 
jubilation. 
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ANOTHER SCRAP OF PAPER 

Victory, if it is to satisfy the emotional demands of 
the victors, must be complete and unconditional. 
And it was probably in subconscious response to 
these demands that from the first no one, however 
high in authority, seems to have noticed that the very 
completeness of this particular victory had been 
purchased on conditions. 

Even in November, 1918, the Allied commanders 
had shrunk from driving Germany to desperation and 
the last ditch. They were soldiers, and not unnaturally 
regarded the matter from the strictly military stand- 
point, as if the armies had been counters in the war 
game. And in the military sense, as Field Marshal 
Haig put it so late as the afithof October, Germany 
was not broken. The Allies had out-run their means 
of transport and, as time was to prove, would have the 
greatest difficulty in getting their armies forward, 
even if there were no enemy at all. Haig would 
have been for granting the Germans terms even 
milder than those that were actually demanded, and 
Foch himself would have been generous enough, at 
his ally’s expense, to allow Germany to keep her 
surface watsmps. 

Looking back on it now we can see that the problem 
had passed out of the sphere of tactics and strategy. 
The point of psychological collapse had been reached, 
and Mter the mutiny of the fleet and expulsion of the 
princes, it was only a question of whether the army 
would crumble away harmlessly, or go red and infect 
the w’no’le oi Burope wifli flic virus of Boishevism. 

5 
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But the fact loaains that the Allied High Command 
vas deddcdlj amdous to « the Germans to leave 
off and go home quietly, if that 'vcrc possible. 

They vrcre cercdnly determined— or at any rate 
Foch “vas — to make It a complete and final surrender 
of the pou-cr to resist in the field. Germany xras 
to thro'S' dotm her arms and surrender at discretion 
— about that there uus no questioa of compromise. 
But she might be offered a decisive inducement for 
tali'ng this step, if she could be assured of the tight 
kind of peace, though decidedly not the kind of 
peace she srould have imposed herself if she lud had 
the opportunity. But there is no greater enthusiast 
for justice and impartiality than the unjust man 
van^xished, and if Germany could be sure of a 
settlement based on these virtues, she u-ould doubtless 
be vrcll advised to forego the empty glory of prolong- 
ing resistance — if prolonged it could he. 

By xrhat must have seemed to her statesman a 
redeeming mercy, the latest and most powerful of ail 
her adversaries sw known to be definitely in favour 
of such a peace. The German knew what mercy 
he had to eapec t from France and Belgium, nor 
was there much more hope in an England infuriated 
by the submarine campaign. But the position of the 
United States, and of her President, Woodrow Wilson, 
was difTcrent. And it was the United States that 
held the keys of power not only over Germany, but 
over the Allies themselves. Once let that support 
be withdrawn, and cot only would the sword arm 
of the victors be paralysed, but they themselves 
would be without food or money. In n?nsequcnce, 
it was fairly safe to assume that when Wilson said 
“ do this **, it would be performed. 

It was notorious that Wilson had definhclr dis- 
sociated himself and his country from the hatreds and 
ambitions of the European anaiWhy of nations. The 
United States had no tsaditiorul scores to settle and 
no htmgcf for territory. She had no need cs'cn for 
indemnities, since she had already, in her capadty of 
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creditor, become entitled to a crushing tribute from 
her allies, which she could leave them to collect from 
their enemies, or not, as they pleased. She was, in 
fact, under no temptation of self-interest to wander 
from the strait path of righteousness, 

Her President stood forth in the eyes of the world, 
and even of his enemies, as a man apart from the 
diplomats of the European anarchy and the politicians 
of his own country. Here was that unique and 
blessed phenomenon of a man capable of detaching 
himself from the pettiness of collective egotism, and 
regarding the supreme problem of world settlement 
from the standpomt not of this or that nation, but of 
humanity itself He was a scholar and a philosopher. 
There were officers in the British Army who had taken 
the Historical Tripos at Cambridge and had derived 
what knowledge they possessed of comparative 
politics from the one authoritative treatise that then 
existed on the subject, by this same Woodrow Wilson, 
Before America had come into the War, there had 
been a certain detached dignity and even grandeur 
about Wilson’s pronouncements which, though it 
may have sorely tried the patience of devout Nation- 
alists, seemed not unworthy of one of those 
philosopher politicians to whom Plato had com- 
mitted the governance of his ideal republic. He had 
spoken of his country as being too proud to fight, and 
so right that it did not need to convince others by 
force that it was tight. To the clamour of frenzied 
Nationalists, shouting for a fight to a finish, he had 
opposed his own id^ of a peace without victory. 

Nor had he abandoned this ideal when the mad 
arrogance of the German military leaders had at last 
forced him to lead, as he put it, this great and peaceful 
nation into war. Even while he was forgmg the 
tremendous weapon that "wos to decide the issue of the 
contest, he was, with that philosophic detachment of 
his, formulating the principles, not of an allied or 
American, but of a human and enduring peace. A 
new world order was to supersede the old, disastrous 
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axurchf. Pei<x and infcnufional justice were to be 
secured bj* a federation or Jea^c of nations. Tbere 
was to be no more secret dipTomac7 of bartering of 
human sotils ; no interests but those of the popula- 
tions concerned most govern the distribution of 
territory. Thus would the world be made — in a 
phrase that might have emanated from Abraham 
Lincoln — “ safe for democracy.” 

It is no wonder that the German people, with ruin 
staring them in the face, should have turned to this 
calm, just man, with the chiselled features, as their 
last hope in estfemity. The mirage of a good, 
German peace, with its vast annexations and crushing 
indemnities, had indeed faded, but if a Wilson peace 
could be secured, things might not turn out so badly 
^ter alL They were ready to go to all lengths to 
obtain it. Th^ were ready to send their Kaiser and 
his dynasty— with all the other dynasties thrown in 
as a makeweight— packing, when it became evident 
that they bad Mcome an offence to the great demo* 
ctat. They were ready to throw down their aims, 
to assent to any terms of surrender, if they co\ild 
only be assured of the peace whose principles be had 
so dearly formulated, and refined upon with such 
meticulous luddity of definition. 

It was another cjuestion whether the European 
Allies, flushed with hatred and victory, could be 
indadd to OTalify the triumph that Jay within their 
grasp, and deal with the Hun, now that he was at 
last beaten to his knees, on a footing of justice and 
impartiality. No doubt it lay within the power of 
the Unit^ States to withdraw her arrmes, now 
laxmched on the full tide of victory, and negotiate a 
s^atate peace. But was it thinkable that even the 
nughtiest of rulers could take such a responsibility 
on his shoulders ? In the inflamed state of the war 
fever that had scired Amelia as well as Europe^ it 
might have been as much as his President or e\'en 
his life was worth, to order what would have been 
denounced as the blackest betrayal in history. 
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As a matter of fact, during the secret interchanges 
that ■were taking place bet^'cen the Allies before the 
Armistice terms were presented, this threat was actually 
launched. For Wilson’s terms included, in effect, a 
settlement of accounts not only betwxcn America 
and Germany, but between America and Britain. 
The old ouestion of the so-called freedom of the seas 
that had tjrought the two countries to war in 1812, 
to the verge of war in i86t, and had produced a 
situation of dangerous tension while America was 
still a neutral in the current War, was to be settled 
once and for all in her favour, and the decisive weapon 
of blockade was to be strude out of Britain’s hand. 
On this point Mr. Lloyd George had refused to budge 
an inch. Qemenccau, his French colleague, who 
had every reason for marching in step with England, 
quietly supported him. The allies would be sorry 
— but they would fight on. As nobody wanted this 
to happen, it was decided that England, wliile not 
explictuv rejeaing this particular point of Wilson’s, 
reserved her right to interpret it in her own way : 
the polite equivalent, in ptaaice, of “ nothing doing.” 

Wilson had resorted to menace, and it had been 
called as bluff. The experienced men of the world 
who had successfully withstood him on this vital 
issue, must have felt that they had the measure of 
him henceforward. The President was a man of 
strong words and gestures, but not one to pursue his 
strong line to the point of open rupture, flis Puritan 
conscience would never allow him to abandon a 
principle, but it might be stretched to an infinite 
elasticity of interpretation. 

Thus Q)lonel House, who represented the United 
States on the Allied Council, was allowed to supple- 
ment Wilson’s Fourteen Points, or foundations of 
peace, by an elaborate commentary, which, as Mr. 
Winston Churchill drily remarks, was “ certainly an 
accommodating document.” * Its effect was to sug- 
gest that the Points might be susceptible of a much 
^ The World CHsit^ Vol. j, p. 107. 
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greater Jadtude of inteipretadon than the plain naan 
had hitherto suspected, TTius, “ the removal, as far 
as possible, of all economic barriers,*’ did not mean 
the removal or c^’cn the loTrering of tariffs, but merely 
that a merober of the League of Nations u-as not to 
discriminate in its tariffs between one partner and 
another. It "was plainly implied that a “ free, open- 
minded, and absolutely impartial settlement of all 
a>Ionial daims ” did not necessarily exclude a settle- 
ment in which Germany, for “eatable” reasons, 
might be stripped of all her colonics. Reduedon of 
armaments was cot to be below the Jcvd necessary 
for national defence — which might, by interpretation, 
be any level. This commentary must have been 
extremely consoling to the Allied statesmen, by its 
suggestion chat the Wilsonian Points might turn out 
to be also Euclidian in their lack of substance. It 
might have been less consoling to those of Germany. 
But then, with an instinctive tact, no hint of it was 
voQchsafed to them. 

One open quaUficadon, however, besides that con- 
cerning the freedom of Ae seas, the Allies found it 
necessary to slip in at the last moment^ before accept- 
ing the Fourteen Points. The word “ indemniries *’ 
was not to be breathed, but common jusdee required 
that Germany should be required to pay at least for 
the dvilian damage she had inflicted. Wore than that 
Wilson would not concede, and at that the Allies 
were content to leave it The total charge of a bill 
need not necessarily be affected by the items charged 
for- 

The important thing was to get Wilson to consent 
to the Armistice terms in the b^ef that his piindplcs 
rdgficd triumphant; and the Gennans to surrender 
on the understanding that the honour of their enemies 
was pledged to a peace, not of victory, but of strict 
impartiality, under Presidential guarantee. 

Having achieved this double object, it remained to 
frame the terms of surrender in such a way that 
Germany should be rendered, and kept, powerless to 
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resist any demands whatwer that might be made 
on her in her enemies’ good time. This was the 
task of the military and naval experts, who accom- 
plished it with the neatness of the wasp, paralysing 
the caterpillar in which k intends to lay its eggs. 
They did not trouble to stipulate for demobilization 
— tliat would take care of itself. But they confiscated 
enough of arms and rolling stock to render remobiliza- 
tion unthinkable. They occupied the Rhine and 
provided themselves with bridgeheads from which it 
would be possible not only to strike at the heart of 
Germany, but to seize her all-important munition 
centres on the Ruhr. They left her without sea power. 

But that was not enough to render assurance Quite 
sure. Once the tension was relaxed, it would be 
impossible to keep their own vast armies mobilized. 
And it might be that when the enemy saw what a 
peace of impartiality really signified, he might be 
driven to some desperate resolution to die rather than 
yield. There was discovered a way of safewarding 
against this, and that by a device unprecetJented in 
the historj’ of war. The Armistice was after all to be 
incomplete ; no surrender that the Germans could 
possibly make would prtn-ent the Allies from con- 
tinuing to w’age war with their most deadly weapon, 
that of blockade. It was even intensified, for the 
strangle-hold was now on the Baltic as wdl as the 
North Sea ports. During the long months that his 
fate was bemg decided, the Hun and his family were 
to be kept star\'cd in body and broken in spirit, so that 
when the time came, he might be able to lift a pen to 
sign, but by no means a sword to resist. It is ex- 
tremely improbable that if the positions had been 
reversed, he himself w'ould have acted differently. 

Stated thus in cold blood, it might seem as if we 
were describing the proceedings not of men, but of 
devils. But to the sympathetic understanding k was 
all only too human. These statesmen and soldiers 
were neither bad nor cruel men. They were slaving 
at their duty, according to their lights. And if the 
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light that ^as in them proved to be darkness, that 
xvas less their fault than that of their age, and of the 
mobs of ■whose passions they were the chosen vehicles. 
In circumstances that •womd ha%’e taxed the genius 
of a Buddha or a Socrates, there teas only Wilson who 
dmamed of detaching himself from the demands of 
the moment, and of basing the new world order on 
enduring foundations. And on what foundations 
Wilson himself reposed time would reveal. 

Now that the war madness had passed, it is difHcuIt 
to conceive of the esicnt to wmch it bad blunted 
conscience in the belligerent populations. A veritable 
neurosis of hatred had been worked up by propaganda, 
and exacerbated by fear. Not can it be denied that 
the enemy, by his own proceedings, had done crery- 
tWng possible to foment it. 

The orgii^ed ruthlessocss of the Prussian may fall 
short of Ladn implacability or Muscovite exuberance 
in cruelty, but it is marked by a tbeatzieality and 
tactlessness that render it peculiaily galling to its 
victims. Nobody but a Prussian, with defeat staring 
in the face, would have laboured to cripple the 
productive resources of the country he was forced 
to evacuate, in the naive hope that with his ©"vra 
unimpaired, he would be able to obtain a winning 
commercial advantage, and that the conquerors, in a 
fit of absent-mindalness, would allow him to get 
away -vrith it- And only a Prussian, when it had at 
last dawned upon him that the only way to condliate 
Wilson was to call off the submarine campaign against 
commerce, would have allowed one of his U Boat 
commanders to stage so damnable and poindcss an 
atiodty as the sinking of one of the Dublin-Holyhead 
passenger boats. It might have been, and in fact 
Jt was, argued by the Germans, that the successful 
Allied blockade was no less cruel in its effects than 
their own attempt to counter it. It is better to 
drown than to starve. But unfominarely for Ger- 
many, the proceedings of her U Boats were more 
obviously and sensationally revolting than the strangle- 
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hold of unseen Dreadnoughts. It is hardly to be 
wondered at that English public opinion, and still 
more that of France and Belgium, snould have been 
goaded into a blind fur)' of resentment, coupled with 
a determination to exact full reckoning when the 
time came from an enemy for whom, it seemed, 
nothing could be too bad. 

As for honour, let it be remembered that for the 
duration of the War the wells of truth had been 
systematically poisoned. The art of propaganda had 
been cultivated on both sides as assiduously as that 
of gunnery, and propaganda largely consisted in the 
suppression of truth at home, and the suggestion of 
falsehood to the enemy. Lord Northcliffc, the mil- 
lionaire ne\vspaper boss, w’ho had directed this branch 
of English ser^'icc, had been an adept in persuading 
the Germans that they could obtain a peace precisely 
opposite to that one of vengeance for which he had 
set his own papers clamouring. Was it altogether 
surprising that the bitter pill of the Armistice terms 
should have been sweetened by so ine.tpensive a 
condiment as that of a few empty promises on a scrap 
of paper ? 



CHAPTER III 


THE PLIGHT OF A VICTOR 

Noff" that Germanj" was thus disposed of, it was 
onlv natural that Englishmen should begin to turn 
thdr eyes towards their own countrr. One could not 
go on forerer, shoudng oneself hoarse in one’s 
capadty of victor. What was going to happen now 
that there was no longer a war on ? The simplest 
answer was that the clock would be put kick to where 
it had been at the time of that final August Bank 
Holiday in 1914 ; that the soldiers — such of them as 
had sttrviTcd~would become civilians, the war- 
workers take np their peace-time jobs, and, after the 
briefest wasslble interval for ioini^ up with the old 
threads, life would adjust itself to the agre^bly trivial 
round of polices and sport, of labour disputes and 
social acrivities — 50 iofinitdv preferable to the routine 
of the trenches. 

This was what; deep down in his heart of hearts, the 
average man had been hoping and dreaming through- 
out ail the strain and tension of the war years. So long 
as the issue was undedded, he could keep keyed up 
to concentrate on the will to win. It was only when 
the strain had rrlaTed that be tealiacd how ardent had 
been his desire to escape; to take refuge in the nonnal 
and the commonplace, what a cry from the heart had 
disguised itself in the reftain of 

Hi-cddly-lu-ti I Talc me back to Bligbiy ! 

Bligfcrc is tbe place fos me I 

That this would be fully possible seems to have been 
taken for granted by the great majority of people. 
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Perhaps the wish was to some extent fatfjer to the 
thougnt. After all, apart from the inconveniences 
directly arising from ait raids and tlic submarine 
blockade, things had gone on surprisingly well on the 
home front. Not only had there been work for all, 
but wages on a scale of unprecedented generosity. 
Numbers of wage earners had contrived to make as 
good a thing, relatively, out of the War as the profiteers 
themselves. Middle-class housewives, at their wits’ 
end how to cope with mounting prices and taxation, 
were loud in their indignation at the “ Take it or 
leave it ” attitude of Maty Jane in seal-skins. Even 
rationing had not proved so bad an arrangement for 
those who had all along been rationed by the void in 
their purses. Why should things be any worse now’ 
that there was a peace on ? 

But a mere statu quo ante was not by any means 
enough to satisfy the more sanguine spirits. Surely 
there was profit as well as glof)’ attached to victory. 
Was it for nothing that the victors had acquired a call 
on everything the enemy had to disgorge in the w’ay 
of wealth and colonies ? Some compensation was 
due for the immense sacrifices of the millions in khaki. 
The flood-tide of success need not be checked by the 
Armistice. Let peace too have her victories, and the 
world’s great age begin, at any rate, for those who 
had earned the right to it by success in arms. 

That men could have been so blind to reality seems 
hard enough to believe now. But at the time it w'as 
pathetically rutural. The crowd does not calculate. 
It reacts. And the snapping of so prolonged a strain 
was bound to be followed by an overwhelming re- 
action. Tlicrc had been enough of looking unpleasant 
facts in the face — and for convalescence there is no 
tonic like optimism. 

And yet optimism in these circumstances was hardly 
better grounded than that which so notoriously accom- 
panies the latter stages of tuberculosis. For more than 
tout years now, human and mechanical energies had 
been diverted from useful production into courses of 
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pure destructiveness. A vast munition indust^ had 
proliferated goods that from the human point of view 
would have been better described as “ bads The 
business of supporting and enriching life had been 
cut down to a ^e minimum, and, whetevet possible, 
neglected or postponed, leaving a vast atxumuJation 
of arrears to be made good. A man who had spent 
the last four )*cars throwing his wealth with both 
hands out of the window, borrowing and mortgaging 
to the utmost of his capacity, might talk of resuming 
his old way of life, but he would be unplcasandy dis- 
illusioned when he came to intervievi* his banker. 
Why should it fare any better with a people or 
civilization ? 

Not better, but in faa considerably worse, since 
not only had wealth been destroyed, but also the 
means of renewing it. The repentant prodigal starts 
again with his own fortune acpletcd, but with the 
fortune-making opportunities offered by society in- 
tact. Not so the spendthrift civilization. England 
had been described, not altocetbei inaptly, as a rudon 
of shopkeepers. But w'hat should we thmk of a shop- 
keeper who found food for satisfaction in the destruc- 
tion or ruin of his customers ? The time was not far 
distant when England would be hardly Jess anxious to 
set her enemies on her feet than she bad been to knock 
them off. I-ook in what direction be would, the out- 
look was immeasurably blacker for the poor shop- 
keeper than it had been before the trouble started. 
There was the enormous expanse of Russia, which for 
business purposes had practically ceased to exist, 
though there were other ways in which it might make 
its existence unpleasantly felt. Elsewhere, in place of 
customers, there had sprung up new and out-at- 
elbows businesses, jealously determined to work up 
the goods for themselves and to shut theit doors on 
the products of the old firm. And in an impoverished 
woud, how, with the best will in the world to buy, 
was the effective demand for goods and services to be 
maintained at its former level ? 
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Besides, in the twentieth century, England had 
become as much a banking as a shopkeeping nation. 
And this part of her busmess had been even more 
gravely afieaed by the war. In the mad orgie of 
unproductive expenditure, she had had no choice but 
to realiae her assets, and convert no small part of the 
usury she had been accustomed to collect for former 
advances of capital into cash down. In he£ desperate 
need, she had been forced, instead of lending capital, 
to borrow recklessly, and, moreover, to pledge her 
credit on behalf of allies who, for what were to prove 
excellent reasons, would not have been trusted on their 
own recognizances. 

There was only one nation capable of making the 
immense advances that the situation demanded. The 
United States, even before she hhd herself been m- 
volved as a belligerent, had furnished the Allies widi 
the sinews and munitions of war, at such price as 
their necessity would permit of her citizens exacting. 
It had been the not altogether umiatural desire of the 
Germans to cut off this source of supply, that had im- 
pelled them to the woret of their outrages on the 
High Seas, and finally to the desperate doiance that 
brought the United States into the War. But it was 
only the blockade that had prevented that happily- 
situated nation from being equally accommodatmg to 
themselves — a fact which, as we have seen, had led 
to friction, and threatened worse than friction, between 
the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon family. 

When the United States had at last come into the 
War as a belligerent, she had — again on a strictly busi- 
ness footing — supported her alBcs not only in arms 
but in credit. The result was that, on rec^ning up 
accounts, John Bull and Uncle Sam found the financial 
tables turned, A handsome tribute due to British 
citizens had become transformed into a vast burden 
of indebtedness. Nor were her tributes from the 
United States the only ones with which England had 
been compelled to fo^o in the pursuit of victory. 
Her tide as creditor nation of the world had crossed 

n.v. c 
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affected by the slackening of demand, while com- 
petition from the roads and the ait threatened hard 
times for another key industry, that of railway 
transport. 

It was a safe lead for the platform to say that Britain 
had emerged from the ordeal stronger than ever 
before. The precise opposite was the fact. Even in 
the military sense the war had strained her resources 
to such an extent as to leave her hardly capable of 
asserting herself in arms against any considerable 
opponent. Her enfeebled atm was not strong enough 
to retain its grip upon Catholic Ireland. Even in 
India, her Raj was being called in question as it had 
not been, since the Mutiny. Her historic primacy of 
sea power could no longer be asserted against her rich 
relation in the West. And at home she was committed 
to the task of maintaining her enonnously-inflatcd 
population in employment, and the enjoyment of 
what, compared with most other nations, and her own 
past, was a disportionately high standard of living, 
against the combined hanmeaps of tariff-walled mar- 
kets, ruined customers, slackening demand for her 
coal, public debt, and crushing taxation. 

It was no case for despair, but for those qualities of 
resource and determination that had enabled England 
to conquer difficulties no less formidable in the past. 
But difficulties are not to be overcome in the mood of 
cowardly optimism that refuses to look them in the 
face. And England had to face a situation vastly less 
favourable than that before the War, one in which 
even the recovery of her lost ground would call for an 
effort no less stem and far more prolonged than that 
demanded of her soldiers in putting their backs 
against the wall, and fighting to the last. Had she 
the leader capable of rallying her peace forces for sucji 
an effort? 



CHAPTER. IV 


THE MAD ELECTION 

When the proud duty fdJ to him of reading out the 
Armistice terms, Mr. LJoyd George enjoyed a prestige 
unri^-allcd by that of any other statesman in British 
history, ^ith the doubtful exception of the elder Pitt. 
Not can it be said that this was greater than his deserts. 
In the darkest period of the War his imaginative fer- 
tility and infectious high spirits had been assets of 
priceless value to the Allied cause. By sheer lutii’e 
mtuition he had proved himself again and again 
possessed of a more penetrating insight into the heart 
even of a military problem than stiff-witted com- 
mandets whose iaca of a successful battle was the 
punching of a mud salient at a loss utterly out of 
proportion to that of the enemy. No other statesman 
womd have been capable of imparting such a drive 
as he did to the munitioning of armies and the multi- 
farious activities of a War Cabinet, not coxild a greater 
compliment have been paid than that of Ludendoiff, 
who thought that if Germany had only bad a Uoyd 
George among her politicians, she would have hdd 
the course in 191S. 

The feet is that Mr. Uoyd George had found, as War 
Minister, full scope for a talent in which he stood tm- 
tivaJled. He was a master, a past master, of impto- 
vjzatioQ. His gemos was typically Celtic in the 
swiftness of its leap from impression to action, a leap 
astmpraiictableasthatofakitten. No man, probably, 
u-as ever less capable of the slow and labonous pro- 
cesses of thinking out new problems in the light of old 
principles, and of mastering all the available evidence 
20 
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before coming to a conclusion. He trusted, not in 
vain, to his intxiitive genius to provide him with an 
adequate, and usually a brilliant answer, to the chal- 
lenge of the moment. Beyond the moment it was not 
his nature to look. The morrow could take thought 
for the things of itself. 

Such a mental equipment, joined with a quick sym- 
pathy and an ardent patriotism, may well suffice for a 
war Minister, since war is largely a series of improviza- 
tions. But the gradual rebuilding of national or 
world prosperity after a war requires a w’isdom that 
is not of the moment, but is based on a rock of endur- 
ing principle. As in Plato’s Republic, a man must 
be a philosopher before he can qualify as a ruler. 
And Mr. Lloyd George’s greatest admirer would 
hardly describe him as a philosopher statesman, even 
in the highly-qualified sense that would be proper to 
Wilson. 

Only a philosopher, with something of the quality 
of a saint, could nave been proof against the tempta- 
tion to ride on the flood-tide of popmarity, and to take 
advantage of what so consummate a political tactician 
must have realized was a matchless opportunity of 
confirming his power. For Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Premiership had itself been an improvized arrange- 
ment, based on no ascertainable pnnciple except the 
obvious and sufficient one of getting ahead and win- 
ning the War. Now that the War was won, the 
anomaly of his position was bound to make itself felt. 
In a Liberal Padiament, he droended mainly on the 
support of Conservatives, w’ho had not even yet come 
to regard him as one of themselves. To most of his 
former colleagues in the Liberal Government, his 
jockeying of his chief and predecessor Asquith out 
of the Premiership had constituted an tinforgivable 
offence. His power w'as founded on no electoral 
mandate. Such a mandate was now to be had for the 
asking. It was obviously the moment for forcing a 
gene^ election. 

It would be needlessly qrnical to imply that ^Ir. 
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Lloyd George was swayed only by personal considera- 
tions in coming to such a decision. On the plainest 
grounds of statesmanship a general dcction was called 
lor. Parliament had already created what might some 
day prove to be an exttemek dangerous precedent, 
by prolonging its own life for three years after its 
appointed time. Only the plea of dire necessity could 
justify such a course even for a day, and that necessity 
was now removed with the signing of the Armistice. 
Besides, it was of supreme importance that when Mr. 
Lloyd George went to Paris at the head of the British 
Peace Delegation, he should go armed with the un- 
mistakable authority of the country he represented. 

Personal interest thus joined with honesty and 
expediency in diaating an unmediatc appeal to the 
constituencies. It was the manner of that appeal 
that would put to the test those qualities of wisdom 
and self-restraint that ate the crown of statesmanship. 
Net’cr had the country, or the w’orld, looked so eagerly 
for guidance as during these days when the experience 
of peace seemed almost dreamlike in its unreality, and 
one half expected to wake up and find a war on as 
usual. After the first tumult and shouting of relief 
had died down, people began to wonder what had 
really happened, or was going to happen next. It was 
a bewildering world with all the old, familiar land- 
marks disappearing, and change taking place so fast 
and furiously that no one could say where it was going 
to stop. Tberc was the amazing portent of Holy 
Russia gone Communist, murdering her royalties and 
martyring her bishops — and if Russia had fallen, who 
could feel sure of standing ? The German snake had 
been scotched, but was it Mlcd ? for popular opinion 
had been taught to credit the Hun with Satanic 
resource and malignity. Wlut sort of an England 
were the millions returning from the trenches going 
to find, or demand ? And above all, by what means 
was England going to pluck from the honour and 
glory of victory fruits of lasting prosperity ? Who 
would now lead God’s favoured people, and by what 
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path, into the Promised Land ? And what man was 
so obviously marked out for such leadership as the 
wizard statesman who in a few brief months had con- 
jured up victory out of defeat ? 

It is easy to see now what were the tr^’o prime duties 
of a leader. They were, first to impart to the people 
the plain truth of the situation, and then to counsel 
them, with such wisdom as he could command, how 
to respond to it. Having thus given of his best, he 
woula count, as is the marmer of great leaders, on a 
proportionately noble response. Should that fail, he 
could at least depart with honour, and give place, for 
a season, to lesser men. 

This, which might have been the way of Pericles or 
Washington, was hardly likely to be that of Mr. 
Lloyd George. He was nothing if not a practical 
politician, and for the practical politician the first and 
obvious thing to be done with a general election is to 
win it. And general elections ate not won by appeal- 
ing from Demos drunk to Demos sober, or by supply- 
ing unpalatable truth when the demand is for smooth 
things. Mr. Lloyd George had shown himself capable 
of ruffling up the spirits of his countrymen, in time of 
military disaster, with his own invincible optimism, 
but it requires a different order of courage to put a 
damper on the spirits of a mob that is prepared to 
cheer you to the echo. 

It is improbable that Mr. Lloyd George was con- 
scious of having taken the most momentous decision 
of his career. He acted, as he always had acted, by 
instinct, in playing up to the mood of the hour and 
making sure of the support of his public by giving it 
no more, and no less, than that for which it damoured. 

There is a passage in Sir Oliver Lodge’s Raymond 
which has come in for a good deal of ridicule, but 
which is at least true to human nature as we know it 
on this side of the grave. It is to the effect that the 
spirits of those killed in battle are often at first so 
incapable of realizing what has happened, that they 
want to go on fighting. The bewildered electorate 
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million “ best and bravest ” are invoked in due form, 
and the v^omen, whom th^ have died to preserve from 
the aforementioned atrocities, are exhorted to see that 
their “ splendid and heroic devotion ” shall not be in 
vain. Desolate and broken-hearted, they will yet do 
their part against a foe who, they are warned, will be 
organized for peace as he was for war, “ arrogant, 
pinless, selfish, brutal and unchristian,” If their own 
statesmen should fail them, President Wilson, of all 
people, might be pressed into the service, but if even 
his knees should prove weak, the women are reminded 
that they have yet two weapons, in the vote, and in 
their power to boycott all products of the accursed 
country. As for the Kaiser, who has caused the 
death, maiming and torture of millions, he must of 
course be tried, and, in case the court should be in 
any doubt as to the requirements of feminine justice, 
“ should assuredly not escape the penalty of death.” 

That is a not unfavourable specimen of the propa- 
ganda that was being bawled, through all the mega- 
phones of the Press, into the ears of a dazed and 
bewildered public, which was only too ready to believe 
that the fruits of its wonderful victory were in peril, 
and that the politicians needed the utmost pressure 
that could be applied to them. In this it did an 
injustice to its leaders, who, whatever they may have 
thought themselves, showed a truly democratic 
eagerness to take their orders from behind. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s nature was no doubt to be as 
generous in victory as he had been indomitable in its 
pursuit. His first impulse after the Armistice had been 
to make a gesture that would have proved of untold 
value in healing the bitterness of war. He discussed 
with Mr. Ghurchill the idea of sending a couple of 
fbodships to starving and blockaded Germany. ” But 
we had to teilize,” he sdd,** that public hatred against 
Germany was too intense to have tolerated such a 
move on our part.” * The words of the Book, “ If 
thine enemy be a-hungered, feed him,” might pass 
' EmU Ludwig, oj Sjcropt, p. 24}. 
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any doubt as to the tequitements of feminine justice, 
"should assuredly not escape the penaltj* of death.” 

That is a not unfavourable specimen of the propa- 
ganda that was being bawled, through all the mega- 
phones of the Press, into the ears of a dazed and 
bewildered public, which was only too ready to believe 
that the fruits of its wonderful viaory w’cxe in peril, 
and that the politicians needed the utmost pressure 
Aat TOuld be applied to them. In this it did an 
injustice to its leaders, who, u'hatever they may have 
thought themselves, showed a truly democratic 
eagerness to take their orders from behind. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s nature was no doubt to be as 
generous in victory as he had been indomitable in its 
pursuit. His first impulse after the Amiistice had been 
to make a gesture that would have proved of untold 
v^ue in healing the bitterness of war. He discussed 
j the idea of sending a couple of 

‘^^dslups to starving and blockaded Germany. " But 
we had to realize,” he said, ** that public hatred against 
ermany was too intense to have tolerated such a 
move on our part.” » The words of the Book, “ If 
ne enemy be a-hungered, feed him,” might pass 
' Hmil Ludwig, hndtrs cf Ettnpe, p. Z43. 
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unchallenged in a mountain Bethel, but on the hust- 
ings one had to think of practical politia. It \cas the 
parting of the srays, and by’ this great refusal of a small 
nacrep the Premier had set his foot upon the broad 
path of immediate popularity. But on that path his 
hitherto unfailing goc«3 fortune ceased to accompany 
him. He had touched the highest point of all hts 
greatness, and beyond that the decent, gradual at 
rapidly became precipitous. 

There is no need to linger over the crazy auction 
schich got more and more extravagant as polling day 
dresT near. One feels that if Lord Nottbaiffc and his 
fcUcrw Press bosses had told the cleaors to bawl for 
the moon, hlr. Lloyd George would have promised 
them the sun— though with some subtly-camouflaged 
cualification that woxdd covet a subscOTcnt failure to 
deliver the luminary — that ooc of his colleagues would 
promptly have capped him by oflering the whole 
Universe, and that the Press would mre started 
another round by bawling that to limit one's demands 
to a paltry universe was a betrayal of the glorious 
^pirc, Ac beloved Sovereign, and the heroic dead. 
Not only was every consideration of bumaaicy, of 
honour, and of pisticc, flung to the winds, but not the 
least regard was paid to commonsense or probabili^. 

The fact that Germany had laid down her arms on 
terms of strictly-defined impartiality was conveniently 
ignored. It is doubtful whether such a thought had 
entered the imnd of the average elector. The peace 
tb'ar he had b«n worked up to demand was one of 
vengeance and plunder, and there was no hesitatioa 
in assuring him that such a peace would be duly 
exacted, ^e limitation to civilian damages was 
completdy ignored ; the only quesrion was how much 
could be screwed out of Germany now, and for 
generations to come. Mr. Lloyd George declared 
that she must pay to the uttermost, or we should 
search kcr pockets. A fdlow iffoisrer who was 
credited wirii the practical good sense of a business 
mpert, orated, with a picmrcsquencss that Shylock 
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might have envied, about squeezing the lemon till 
you could hear the pips squeak. Nobody seems to 
have imagined that it would be any more difficult 
to obtain unlimited wealth from Germany, than it 
would be to squeeze lemons or to run through the 
pockets of a man whom you have stunned with a life- 
preserver, still less that such a transfer might involve 
the ruin of the receiver no less than that of the yielder. 

The poor, discredited Kaiser was marked out for 
the r6le of enemy leader in a Roman triumph. He 
was to be brought to London and done ignominiously 
to death, after some formality of a mock trial. The 
only Labour member left in the Cabinet came out 
loud and bold for hanging him, and, in fact, the 
slogan of the moment was never “ try ”, but always 
“hang the Kaiser 1” What would have been the 
precise feelings of George V at the spectacle of his 
first cousin dangling from a beam after a trial tact- 
fully arranged in the historic precincts of West- 
minster Hall, or how far he would have approved of 
the precedent set for hiture and possibly unsuccessful 
wars, were questions that no mote occurred to his 
loyal subjects than did that of how to catch the Kaiser. 
He was in Holland, and by a principle of international 
law that had been asserted by no nation more stoutly 
and repeatedly than by Britain herself, his extradition 
could not be demanded. Were the Allies going to 
let loose lire and slaughter upon the neighbour of 
little Belgium, rather than do Mr. Ellis, the hangman, 
out of a job ? 

There was also home policy to be considered. 
Here again Mr. Lloyd George was expansively 
optimistic. The Government was going on to win 
the Peace, as if had won the War. A phrase was 
coined that made just the nght appeal to the mood of 
the moment. It was “ homes fit for heroes,” a hero 
being anyone who had volunteered or been con- 
scripted for service at or f>ehind the front. By this 
Was implied that the Govemment would undertake 
not only to restore the Pre-war social conditions but 
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vastly to improve upon them. This was to be done 
by a programme or reconstruction all round. The 
spirit and unity that had won the War would be 
carried on into the peace. The same wizard would 
be there to conjure up Utopia as he had conjured up 
victory. There was no hint of the grimmest battle 
that had ever been fought against hard times and the 
threat of social disaster. 

If the Premier was a wizard, the event of the Polling 
Day must have reminded Wm of the fate of that 
amateur of the black arts who found himself flooded 
out of the house by the D/inns he had summoned to 
bring him water, and whom he did not know how to 
stop bucketing it on the floor. He had bargained, 
according to his Boswell, Lord Riddell, for a majority 
of not less than lao. But the coupon candidates, as 
those were called who were ready to present Ws 
Government with what amounted to a poutical blank 
cheque, romped home by a majority of more than 
twice that amount. The Libert Party, as an inde- 
pendent entity, was almost wiped out, Mr. AsquiA 
and all the principal leaders being thrown out of their 
seats, and only a miserable twenty-eight returned. 
The Labour Patty managed to raise its Pre-war 
number to sixty-thrcc, but this highly significant 
result had been achieved by candidates who had 
pledged themselves to take it out of Germany with 
a good patriotic peace. The excited electorate ww 
not prepared to tolerate any sort of pacifist, even if 
he were so distinguished a leader as Mr. Ramsay 
hlacdonald, hir. Snowden, or Mr. Henderson. 

Had not the tide Mad Parliament been already be- 
spoken, it would surely be appropriated by some 
future historian for this strange assembly. By pretty 
general consent it tanks on a lower level of thought 
and competence than any Parliament of modem times. 
Most ot its members represented not a policv, but 
an emotion. Few of them had much more know- 
ledge of the intricate soda] problems that they were 
called upon to solve than can be imparted by the 
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average public school education, or during the wear 
and tear of competitive money-making. They in- 
cluded such almost super-patriots as Mr. Pemberton 
Billing, who had agree^ly thrilled the country by his 
discovery of a Black Book proving half its public 
men to be monsters of sexual perversion, and the 
great Horatio Bottomley, now greater than ever, the 
idol of the common soldier, and not so long b^ore 
seriously thought of as the destined saviour of his 
country. But of most of them it is enough to say 
that they had taken and believed quite seriously the 
nonsense that they had had to talk from the platform, 
and that they expected their leader to honour the 
letter and spirit of what they understood to be his 
pledges. 

Mr. Lloyd George must have realized, too late, 
how gravely he had miscalculated. He had no doubt 
counted on putting away the childish thinp of the 
platform, and going to Paris with a free hand and 
mind for the not ungroetous policy to which he was 
naturally inclined. But diese vast hordes that had 
flocked to his standard held him their prisoner. If 
he should decide to let Germany olT — could he count 
on their letting him OS’? 

Alorcover, the overwhelming majority of his 
following, a majority even of the Commons, was Con- 
servative — much of it not of the constructive or 
Disraclian, but of the reactionary or Diehard per- 
suasion. How long would these gentlemen retain 
the services of the Limehouse Duke-baiter, once he 
showed signs of breaking away to his native 
Liberalism ? 

Mr. Lloyd George was not the only statesman who, 
by snatching at a petty advantage, had ruined in 
advance the great task to which destiny had called 
him, that of laying the foundation of a new and 
peaceful world order. Wikon, the immacxilate philo- 
sopher, had failed even more tragicilJy. For whereas 
Mr. Lloyd George had at least aimed at standing 
above party and dass as the leader of a united nation. 
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Wilson had failed to rise above the viewpoint of an 
American party boss. On the eve of the Congres- 
sional election, in the vety month of the Armistice, 
he had issued a presidentia! appeal to all electors to 
vote for his own, the Dcmoct2ttc,'party. That appeal 
was not even successful, and the balance of power in 
the Senate, and on its Foreign Relations Ojmmittee, 
tilted in favour of the President’s now embittered 
opponents. And the Senate had an absolute veto 
on the ratification of any peace that Wilson might 
honour with his signature. 

There was a chance for Wilson to conae to terms 
with the Senate while he was in the way with it ; to 
take it frankly into partnership by bringing one or 
two of its leading members with him on the vtwage 
he had decided to make to Europe as bead of the 
American Peace Delegation. Noting of the sort 
seems to have occurred to him, nor md it occur to 
anyone in Europe— -except perhaps one or two Cam- 
bndge raeit of no importance, who remembered what 
they had mugged up m their Woodrow Wilson for 
the first part of their History Tripos — to doubt that 
what the President said to-day the United States 
would confirm to-morrow. Perhaps it was as well 
that Europe did not realize that Wilson might talk 
and promise as he pleased, but that his engagements 
were about as likely to be honoured as the deques of 
a bankrupt. 

The day before Mr. Lloyd George registered his 
great triumph at the polls, Wilson arrived in Europe 
for one even greater, fa England, in France, m 
Italy, his leisurely progress was that of a demigod. 
Curious relics of that time arc the Avtnues and 
President Wilson that are a normal feature of French 
towns. The cult was by no means a monopoly of 
the Allies. To the Germans the President was a 
hope and a deliverer, the object of an adulation that 
was more flattering than di^iifled. The business of 
hammering out the Peace terms was ddayed, and the 
hunger bl^kade of Germany prolonged, for the 
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performance of these amiable preliminaries, Wilson’s 
austere nature being less disposed than that of the 
courtier in Voltaire’s story, to grow weary at the 
refrain of; 


Quc sa mcrite est extreme 1 
Que dc grace 1 Quc dc grandeur I 
Ahl Combien mooseigneur 
Doit etre content dc sot tneme f 
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RESTORATION 

The first fine careless rapture of victory u'as at 
least strong enough to last out the year. The sheer 
consciousness of relief from anticipation of the War 
Office telegram that seemed bound sooner or later to 
arrive, from the terror by night and terror Iw day of 
air raids, from the ultimate and unspoken ten that 
the end might be victory but collapse and ruin, was 
enough to keep alive the feeling of thaniiulDess 
x(ithout too critical an examinacioo of blessings 
recared. 

Bat one cannot feed the spirits permanently on 
mere belief, and with the coming of the new year 
dawned also the consdousness of what a bleak and 
skintiy ptospea lay before even those who esteemed 
themselves victors. The War was over, but its 
privations and discomforts seemed destined to survive 
It for a time that no one could foresee. The prime 
necessities of life were still doled out according to 
each person’s ration card, and its amenities were cut 
to the bone by the abhorred shears of Dora, or the 
Defenre of the Realm Act, a form of domestic martial 
law that seemed destined to become one of the per- 
manent horrors of peace. The price of everything, 
from food to cosmetics, had soared to heights un- 
dreamed of in the worst Pre-war nightmares, and 
the tendency was sdO to rise. And even where there 
was the money to buy, before it could go to the 
shops the clutching h^d of the tax-collector had 
grabbed a OTaitcr, or a third, or even mote. 

Thousand of families, that had been in comfort- 
s' 
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able circumstances before the War, found themselves 
plunged in the depths of poverty. The class hit 
hardest of all was that of people whose incomes 
ranged from about £300 to £500 a year. This was 
beginning to be stunted in the Press as that of the 
new poor. On the other hand, the wage-earning 
dass, whose services, during the War, had been in 
such urgent and vital demand, had succeeded in 
altering the balance of distribution so much in its 
own favour, that wages, on the whole, had more than 
kept pace with the rise in prices. This economic 
lopsidedness was fraught wiA the certainty of con- 
vulsive struggles before Capital and Labour had 
adjusted their relations, and the first mutterings of 
the storm were already audible. 

Meanwhile the prospect beyond the British shores 
was hardly calculated to sustain the enthusiasm of 
victory. In more than one part of the world the 
habit of killing seemed to have become chronic. In 
the vast, tortured e.xpanse of Russia the miseries of 
dvil war were plainly destined to supplement those 
of famine and Red revolution. A British army, con- 
demned to the darkness and cold of an Arctic winter, 
was engaged in a war of its own, whose purpose w’as 
not patti^aiiy evident to the plain man, agmst one 
of England’s former allies. The hitherto inviolate 
Berlin was the scene of savage fighting between 
German and German, culminating in the brutal 
murder of the Red leaders, Licbnecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg. In the East, the victory of the Allies 
had awakened stirrings of a Nationalism that 
threatened to become militant, while Catholic Ireland 
had formally broken loose from any idea of partner- 
ship with England, and her dcctcd representotives, 
shaking the dust of Westminster from off their feet, 
■were alxjut to constitute themselves the governing 
body of a nation determined to achieve independence 
by any means. Even at Paris, where the Conference 
was an unconscionable time getting itself started, 
there were tumours that the proceedings might not 
n.v. n 
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be marked by that heavenly harmony which had been 
popularly supposed to sweeten the intercourse of the 
Allies. 

Last but not least, the Angel of Death had not 
ceased to stalk the land. It was one thing to stop 
the War, it was another to cry halt to the plague that 
the War had brought in its train and which, toe want 
of a better name, was roped in under the compre- 
hensive heading of influenza, a frightful scourge that 
had reached its peak in the autumn, and which came 
not far from doubling the total death roll of the War 
all over the world. By the New Year the wave had 
subsided into a comparative trough, only to rise to a 
crest again in March. But all through the winter the 
germs were in active circulation, and many a young 
soldier, who had defied all the probabilities by sur* 
viving the missiles and poison of the enemy, was 
ignoMy put out of the way by the hordes of strepto- 
coed and pneumococci for whose advance the 
influenza germ served as a preliminary barrage. 

Even in the victorious armies, all was not well. So 
long as it had been a question of sticking it out 
against the enemy in the field, the British army had 
been the only one among those of the combatant 
nations whose spirit had never showed the least sign 
of breaking or revolting. But now that the enemy 
himself was apparently broken, Thomas Atkins had 
become a woilOTan who was being kept away from 
his job, and was not unreasonably afraid of losing it 
altogether, on the prindple of “first come, first 
served.” Relying, not in vain, on the effects of the 
hunger blockade, Britaia had begun to demobilize 
her army with such headlong expedition that by the 
end of January something like a million men had been 
returned to civilian life. But even this was not fast 
enough for those who felt the release of their mates 
an aggravation of their own grievance. It was almost 
too much to expect riiat such an immense task wodd 
be accomplished with perfect tact and smoothness. 

In their anxiety to tdease the workers in such an 
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order as to kera the economic macltinc working with 
a minimum of friction, the authorities were apt to 
discharge newly-joined conscripts who happened to 
be key men, in preference to volunteer veterans who 
had borne the burden and heat of the day. They were 
doing their best with a job of terrible difficulty, and 
they were bound to make mistakes. But the wildest 
rumours were put into circuhtion. The politicians, 
who, as a class, were assumed to be capable of any 
villainy, were accused of keeping the men wdth the 
colours because they were afraid of having them back 
in the countt)*. It was Mr. Lloyd George, who was 
prompted by Internationa! Finance, or the Jews, or, 
still more mysteriously, by the Hidden Hand. Mean- 
while those very newspapers of the Trust Press that 
were for imposing the most monstrous terms upon 
the enemy, were characteristically bawling for the 
immediate disbandment of the army which alone 
could apply the argument for their acceptance. 

Accordingly the process of demobilization was 
marked by some ugly incidents, and on one or nvo 
occasions by the manifestation of a spirit, unknown 
during the War, of mutiny, tentative and half-hearted, 
but capable of spreading like a prairie fire if there had 
been either violence or ostensible weakness in dealing 
with it. Happily there w'as neither. There was a 
moment at ^ais when a mob of mutineers was 
obstinately confronting a line of fixed baj-onets inter- 
spersed with machine guns, and when, as Mr. Churchill 
says, “ a shocking explosion would have been pre- 
dpitated by a single shot.” ^ But that shot M'as 
never fired, and discipline triumphed without blood- 
shed. The grievances, once realized, were taken in 
hand, and, during the next few months, the business 
of urJoading the Khaki millions on the dvilian labour 
market got accomplished with less friction than had 
at one, ume seemed probable. 

The year 1919 was not fer advanced before a good 
part of the gilt had been rubbed off the gingerbread 
* CHsUt VoL 5, p. ix. 
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of victory. It was anything but a cheerful ptospea 
that was coming into view on the far side of Arma- 
geddon. The most si^uficant of all changes was 
one not of wealth or material comfort, but of mind 
and spirit. This was particularly apparent to anyone 
returning to England at the beginning of 1919 from 
some part of the world, like India, where life had run 
more or less in the Pre-war grooves. The face of 
the countryside after all that one bad read about 
grubbed woods and temporary buildings, was almost 
startlingly the same. It was the people who were 
different. It was like coming back to an enormously 
expanded nerve hospital, or, to put it in the language 
of the War, as if the majority of people had become 
afflicted with a form of shell-shock. Feverish excite- 
ment alternated with morbid irritability. Reactions 
appeared to have become hectic to an extent never 
oteamed of before 1014. 

This state of mind found expression in a mood of 
almost agonixing gaie^, an attempt to carry on, in 
time of peace, the spirit of the war leave, which had 
so often been a patnetic attempt to cram into a few 
hours the zest and pleasure of a lifetime. Even the 
soarh^ prices and the new poverty were disregarded — 
the Wit had broken the habit of thinking and plan- 
ning for the morrow. At all costs one must purchase 
forgetfulness ; the need was imperative for an atmos- 
phere as diffetent as possible from the haunted gloom 
of war-time routine. 

One symptom of this reaction was the most impas- 
sioned of dancing that had been witnessed in 
England, since the fall of the Puritan usurpation had 
set the whole country footing it round maypoles. 
All dasses alike shared in it. Night dubs had now 
become an established feature of London life, and, 
in varying degrees of respectability, were everywhere 
springing up m answer to the demand. A touch of 
lawlessness was not infrequently added to their 
attraction — the loathly Dora would be flouted by the 
sde of grossly overpriad liquors at prohibited hours, 
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and there mi^ht be the excitement of a police raid, and 
even the thrill of an appearance before a magistrate 
in circumstances deemea the reverse of humfliating. 
Thwe were the humbler halls where the clerk or shop 
assistant could take his best girl, or failing a girl of 
his own, obtain a professional partner at a modest fee. 

The music was of a kind that could have only been 
desired or endured in a time of neurotic reaction from 
war strain. The pre-war ragtime had now definitely 
given place to jazz, with p}antat}on comedy no ionger 
its inspiring spirit, but the naked savagery of the 
jungle. A crashing and almost tuneless cacaphony 
was sought and achieved by the most fashionable 
bands, as if they were trying to give the most accurate 
possible reproduction of a barrage before zero hour. 
Tin trays, fire irons and similar deafening adjuncts 
were conscripted in the service of Terpsichore. 

The dress of the female dancers was in keeping. 
It was the new fashion to expose as much or the 
upper part of the body as possible, and it was becoming 
chic to leave the shoulders and armpits completely 
uncovered. A corresponding frankness, hitherto 
reserved for schoolgirls, ruled below the knee. There 
was none of the romantic suggestiveness that had 
emphasized the bosoms of young ladies in the 
sixties, nor even the rather grotesque invitation of 
the later bustle. It was the nakedness not of sensu- 
ality, but of a brutally direct assertion. Young 
womanhood, freshly demobilired for the most part. 
Was out to c^tute and enjoy the pleasure of the 
moment on a footing of comradeship with the male, 
and no nonsense or false modesty about it. 

As for money, there was still a good deal to throw 
about. There were arrears of pay and war bonuses, 
and there were above all theprofits that had been 
harvested so easily during the War as to earn for their 
reapers the invidious new name of profiteers. The 
profiteer did, as a matter of fact, come in for a good 
deal of quite unreasonable cx>ndemnation. It was 
not his fault that human lives shotild have been 
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conscripted for the senricc of the State, and wealth 

to compete with other wealth for whatever reward 
it could caact &om the community. Under these 
conditions, with piices rising and demand crerjrwhcre 
outrunning supply, it was impossible to prevent 
profits &om dropping like Danac’s shower into the 
lap of every busmess man who was fairiy doing his 
bit. 

How could these lucky winneis of large or small 
fortunes, many of them destined to go as lighdy as 
they had come, be expected to show the tact and taste 
in expenditure that comes from generations of 
breeding? To most of them wealth had all the 
fascination of a romantt. It was sweet and glorious 
to be ** Sir ” to a real buder of one’s own or even a 
caddy on the golf links, and it was very heaven to 
ride, perhaps a UtUe unsteadily, to the meet, and be 
" good^mominged " by the Master with the bonbomU 
reserved for important subscribers. For Mrs. Pro- 
fiteer, no oaday on charities was too heavy for the 
privilege of being admitted to the less inomate panics 
of dear but impecunious Lady So-and-so, or even of 
capturing for her daughter the not altogether dis- 
intCTcstcd aficcrions of Lady So-and-so’s still more 
unpecunious son. 

But though quite a number of profiteers had big 
enough hearts to cover a multitude of social deficien- 
cies, it could not be bat that the survivors in a struggle 
for wealth should include a proportion of vulgar 
egotists, in the wont sense of both words, and when 
these people flung themselves and their money into 
the wild pleasure hunt that was the reaction from the 
War, the results were not only unlovely to a degree 
but nuschicvous out of all proportion to their teal 
cumbers and importance. ITicir exploits lost noth- 
ing in the telling, and were diligently stunted in the 
Press. To the tetuming soldiers the yells of laughter 
and popping of champagne corks contrasted insolently 
with that own drab circumsutoces and doubtfiil pros- 
pects. Was it for benefit of these drones that the 
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War had been endured and won ? It was only too 
easy to assume that all of what was vaguely known 
as the Capitalist class was tarad with the same brush. 
A similar line of reasoning had led to startling con- 
clusions in Russia. 

Whatever seeds of racial bitterness were being sown 
were still no more than germinating. For the 
moment the compelling urge was to forget that there 
had ever been such a thing as a war on — to live for 
the moment and intojdcate oneself into make-believe 
that the piping times were back and the spirit of good 
King Edward presiding over the self-styled “ Naughty 
Nineteens.” 
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SEVENTH BEATITUDE 

Often the most troportmt things in history ire 
those that never happat, and sometimes those that 
never could happen. This teas ccniinly true of the 
Paris Peace 0)nferencc. The only logtal and 
honourable sctjucl to the Armistice srould have been 
the setting up of some impartial tribunal, such as a 
board of neutral jurists, to translate those princmles 
of peace, by which the Allies had purchased Ger- 
many's surrender, clause by clause, into the deail of 
s treiw. The bill for dsnliin damages, that Ger- 
many nad agnmd to pay, could have b^ assessed 
at the same time an ^aJJy impartial board of 
experts- Whether m their own, or the common 
interest, it would then have been advisable for the 
victors to press for the uttermost farthing, might have 
been a yicstion of eipcdicncj', or of morals, but 
honour, if it were only the honour of Shylock, would 
have safe. 

It throws a queer light on dvjJizcd ethics that it 
should not have occurred to the author of the Points 
and PrindpJes, or even to the Germans themselves, 
that such procedure could be practical politics. VThat- 
ever difictenccs separated the Allies, none of them had 
the least doubt tmt h was tbdr privilege, as victors, 
to be judges of their own cause, and sole interpreters 
of thdr own covenanted ptindples. From tms the 
transition was humanly inevitable to ignoring such 
pnndpics altogether in practice, earcepr in so far as 
a certain lip homage might be necessary to salve 
consdence or self-esteem. 

40 
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But to talk as if it were simply a matter of the Allies, 
symbolized as some great, corporate personality, 
imposing their terms on a bwten enemy, would be to 
simplify matters beyond all warrant. They were 
even more actively concerned, through their repre- 
sentatives at the Conference, in imposing terms upon 
each other. One and all were wedded to the principle 
of self first, and devil take the hindmost. Everyone 
of the statesman who went to Paris knew that he was 
there as an advocate speaking to the brief of an 
exacting and greedy client, who cared less than noth- 
ing for humanity at large or the building of a new 
world order, or indeed for anything whatever except 
what he could get grabbed for him out of the general 
scramble. It is easy to see how this was bound to 
work out, in practice, at the expense of an enemy 
who was assumed to be helpless. Each party to the 
share-out would find himself in a position to purchase 
the assent of the others to the utmost of nis own 
demands by the simple process of presenting them 
with cheques drawn on that enemy’s account. Nor 
would any one of them, having got what he himself 
wanted, have mote than a Platonic interest in the 
question whether these cheques would, or could 
eventually be honoured. And as each would be 
solely concerned with fixing his own claim at the 
highest possible figure, the mathematical result would 
be to fax the demands on Germany at some fan- 
tastically inflated figure that might, for all practical 
purposes, be written down infinity. 

Even the Alliance was an anarchy of egotism, and 
even anarchy is subject to the law of its own nature. 
No conscious contrivance was needed to make a 
peace, hammered out under such auspices, degenerate 
into one that, if any individual despot or Mvenunent 
had framed it, could only have been described as 
insane in its ruthlessncss and cupidity. And this in 
spite of the fact that the delegates at Paris com- 
manded the services of the most brilliant experts 
that their respective nations contained, and that the 
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indivicluil statesmen almost ceminlf stood on a 
higher moral Icv’cl than the Metternidw and Tallcj’- 
rands, the Catherines and rredcricks, of the old 
diplomacy. 

Those who have read the accounts of former 
peace conferences will not need to be reminded of the 
long elaborate negotiations, and the still more elaborate 
courtesies and punctilio, l>ctwccn the plenipotentiaries 
of tu'O sides whose armies might still be contending 
in the field. Tlterc was no nonsense of this kind at 
Paris. There were certainly long months of bar* 
gaining, as Iiard and complicated as any recorded in 
diplomatic historj*, but it was bet\rccn the s'ictor 
nations themselves, and the enemy had only to wait 
and stars’c till the result of the haggling was presented 
for Ids signature. 

Here again it was no matter of conscious con* 
trivance, Mr. Harold Nicolson, in what is certainly 
the most illuminating of all the many studies of the 
Conference, has shown how the Allies drifted, rather 
than steered, on to this coune. But the current was 
setting so strongly as to make the drift irresistible. 
The )igsaw of daims and counter claims, of adjust- 
ments and compensations, could nc%Tr have got itself 
completed this side of Doomsday if the pattern had 
been subject to a negotiated revision. Each con- 
cession to the enemy would mean some ally sacrificing 
part of a hard-driven bargain with a fellow-ally. And 
that would have involved throwing the whole Treaty 
into the melting-pot, since it was a first prindplc of 
patriotic statesmanship to concede nothing without 
exacting something more than its equivdent from 
other parties to the transaction. Thus the logic of 
international anarchy would appear to have admitted 
of no other working solution of the Ginference 
problem, than that of a peace negotiated by the victors 
themselves for the vanquished, pistol at forehead, to 
swallow whole and instantly. 

No better safeguard could have been dc%ased against 
the intmsion of any redeeming chivalry into the 
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peacemaking activities of the delegates, than the 
choice of Paris for their place of assembly. None of 
the Allies, with the douDtfiil exception of Belgium, 
could vie with France in the implacability of her 
hatred for Germany, nor in the subconscious intensity 
of the fear by which that hatred was fed. Even 
before the War, the iron of invasion had bitten deep 
into the French soul, and nerves were always on 
edge with apprehension lest the terrible visitor of 
1814 and 1870 should be destined to return. And 
return he had, more terrible than ever 1 So now 
that he was down and vanquished, he must be crushed 
and his menace removed. About that all France felt 
as one man, and of France, Paris was the brain. 
There is no city so capable of imposing a hypnotic 
spell on her guests. One could never feel impartial 
there, as one might have felt at Geneva or The Hague. 
The atmosphere was dearie with viaory— and 
revenge. 

It was France that set the tone of the Conference, 
if only for the reason that her chief spokesman, 
Qcmenccau, knew predsdy what he and France 
wanted, and bent all his energies, with si^le- 
minded luddity, to its attainment. Now that Ger- 
many was down, she must never be allowed to rise 
•—she must be bled white, for generations to come, 
and the sword struck out of her hand forever. If 
she could be profitably exploited in the process — so 
much the better 1 But tribute 'v.'as a by-produtt of 
viaot)’ ; it must always be safety first. The grwf 
fear must never be allowed to return — never again. 
Clcmcnccau’s sentiments towards Germany were in 
no way different from those of the elder Cato towards 
Carthage. 

This simplicity of aim gave him an initial adv'antage 
over his two great colleagues and rivals, the /ymerican 
President ana the British Premier. For Wilson in 
his academic, and Mr. Lim’d George in his intuitive 
way, were each capable of a vision transcending the 
limits of national egotism within which all other 
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horizons at the Conference were contained. The one 
envisaged the coming of a new world order from 
wiiich war should be excluded ; the other had dreamed 
of the War as one that should end war, and yearned, 
with the nobler side of his nature, after a peace that 
should make the dream come true. But neither was 
capable of the exclusive concentration on the lar^^er, 
that Ocmenceau could devote to the narrower aim. 
Besides being visiorurics, they were patriots, they 
were polittdans, and they were all too human men of 
their age. Their faith was not of the sort that moves 
mountains, and nothing less was renuired, at this 
hour of desuny, to make the world safe lot civilization. 

hforcover each, before coming to the Conference, 
had nude the fatal surrender of his own ideal, that had 
rsused up behind Wilson the power of a hostile 
Senate, and had crippled Mr. Lloyd George with the 
support of a Mad BaiUament. 



CHAPTER Vir 


LEADERS IN CHAINS 

Out of such a witch's cauldron of conflicting 
egotisms, only a miracle could have conjured up a 
settlement capable of healing the ravages of war, 
and serving as an antidote to future wars. But no 
miracle was forthcoming. It was not the idealism 
of Wilson nor the better impulses of Mr. Lloyd 
George that set the tone of the Conference, but tne 
disillusioned realism of its aged president, Qemcnceau, 
not inaptly nicknamed the Tiger, after the most 
ruthless, but also the most suspicious and fear- 
obsessed inhabitant of the jungle. 

He went about his work with consummate skill. 
He may or may not have remembered how, at the 
Congress of Vienna after the fall of Napoleon, ^gland 
had put herself in an impregnable moral position by 
sacrificing colonial and terntorial spoils that might 
have been hers for the asking, in order to get the 
slave trade abolished. He was, at any rate, resolved 
that John Bull should have no excuse for riding the 
moral high horse upon this occasion. Mr. Lloyd 
George had come plainly commissioned to get all he 
coula for his client out of the general scramole. He 
was backed by a team of patriots who — not even 
excepting the aloof and sceptical Arthur Balfour 
— ^werc there for the straightforward pu^ose of 
playing the game for their side. The Tiger was 
blandly solicitous to invite Mr. Bull to help himself 
first. As Mr. Keynes has pointed out, " the principal 
British war aims (with the exception of the Indemmty, 
if this was one of them) were dealt with in the earliest 
4S 
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stages.” * Unless Wilson was to start bv quarrelling 
openly with his two principal allies, he hao to reconcile 
his conscience to the belief that his sacred principles 
could be stretched thus far without actually breaking, 
a process by whidt their clastidty was destined to be 
-continuously increased. And as for John Bull, it 
would have demanded a more than ordinary measure 
even of hJs traditional cant for him to have pocketed 
his own share of the spoils, and then tum« round 
on his la 5 'al partner with heaven-raised eyes and a 
reference to the Eighth Commandment. 

And so tlie haggle u'as started whose issue was 
in one of the most fatal settlements ever devised by 
man. 3t could be in no sense a planned arrangement 
— it was in fact tlie net product of a number of jarring 
and conflicting purposes. The only expedient on 
which everyone couid be trusted to agree was that of 
piling burdens on the enemy without stint or mercy, 
Dccause this was always the line of easiest exit out of 
any disputed situation. Nobody was ready to sacrifice 
hhnseU, but nobody had any serious hesitation in 
sacrificing the Hun. That this might involve a 
sacrifice of honour was one of those things on which 
it was not tactful to insist. At a very eaily stage 
in the proceedings there was a tacit agreement to 
ignore the fact that the Armistice had been granted 
on conditions. Even to Wilson the Points, Principles 
and PartiaJars had ceased to be much more th^ a 
harmless incantation, capable of being chanted, like a 
doxology, after each fresh clause that was added to 
the Treaty. 

He, the professor turned politician, was soon 
hopelessly out of Ws depth amid these cross-currents 
of intrigue. He was at once a greater and a lesser 
man than the rumblcr-witted woildings with whom 
he had to cope. They were incapable of rising to 
his lofty disinterestedness, and planning not only 
for their nation and the moment, but for humanity 
and the future. He was incapable of keeping pace 
* Ewa?/ «* p. 37. 
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or touch with mental processes so much quicker and 
more adaptable than nis ow'n. He was perpetually 
on the verge of putting down his foot, of nsing in 
his presidential majesty with a “ thus far shalt thou 
go and no further.” He would pack up and take 
train to Brest, where the George IV^asvh^ton was waiting 
to take him back to New York. He would wash 
his own hands, and America's, of these unworthy 
squabbles, and leave the Allies to stew in their own 
juice. 

Unfortunately events, and his colleagues, were 
always a little too quick for him. Before he had 
quite made up his mind that the decisive moment had 
come, the immediate crisis would have passed ; some 
verbal sleight of hand would have been effected, and 
while he was sdll tr)'ing to make up his mind whether 
there was really a catch in it, the trick would have 
been gathered and the next round have started. And 
when at last the President did resolve to assert himsdf, 
it was against Italy, whose part in the pcaceniaking 
^*as as grasping and disingenuous as her part in the 
War had been undistinguished. He was simple 
enough to appeal over the heads of her accredited 
representatives, to the presumably disinterested senti- 
ments of the Italian people, who had so recently 
feted him as if he had been another Gesar. The foot 
had come down at last — ^in a ghastly fau>: pas. It was 
not Wilson, but the Italian Premier, who scutded 
away from the Conference in a state of virtuous and 
voluble indignation. Sacred egotism rose to a chorus 
of shrieking protest — the Roman mob would gla^y 
have pushed their strange mentor over the Tarpeian 
Rock, if they could have got at him. And presently, 
interest in their proceedings having died down, the 
Italians returned to Paris a little exhausted from the 
war dance, but ostentatiously unrepentant. But 
Wilson did nothing more — there being nothing very 
obvious for him to do. 

He was bewildered, outmanceuvred at every turn 
’ by men whom he coxild not but feel to be incapable 
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of appreciating his motives or sharing his vision. 
The Peace whose prindpies he had so carefoUp 
defined, and so triumphantlp imposed, was slipping 
out of his hands, and becoming one of ruJica ven- 
geance and plunder. All he could do U'as to stand bv, 
asserting to himself and others that every ihj and m 
every way his drtue renuined indolatc, that his 
prindples only needed to be rightly understood to be 
reconciled with his concessions to expediency. To 
that assertion he dung, with a drou-ning man's grip. 
It was the last support of his self-esteem, and as it 
grew less plausible, so did the fiixy of his resentment 
mcrcasc against anyone who dated rpiestion it 

But howcs'Ct much his personality may have failed 
to rise to the retjutrements of the simation, Woodrow 
^^son never played false to the ideal that it had been 
the purpose ot his mission to realize. Never did any 
man keep lus eyes more steadfastly on a distant goal. 
He could recoodle his consdence to almost any 
means that v.'ould lead to this end. And he could 
affotd to accept defeat on a thousand points of detail, 
provided that the supreme object was not sacrificed. 
Let these little men have that way with their colonies 
and frontiers, their punishments and indemnities 1 
There wtu no pernuDence in these things; such 
arrangements in their very nature must be subject to 
revision. But by binding all the nations of the worid 
into a League, he was providing an instTument that 
would in time be capable of mending or ending these 
concessions to an outdated Nationalism. Nothing 
was lostifthcLeague was only preserved — thcLeague, 
America’s supreme contribution to the new order of 
civilization. That America bciself would leave him 
in the lurch and repudiate the League wts a possibility 
does not seem to basr ocrorred to the President. 

Mr. Uoyd George was not, like Wilson, a philoso- 
pher. His trust was in the wizardry of intuinon that 
had never yet failed to provide him with a solution 
for the pmblcm of the moment. For the fiimre, 
God or good fortune would provide. This gave 
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him a suppleness and resource that Wilson lacked. 
No fear of inconsistency would wa^ his jud^ent 
or cramp his style in any given situation, ^ere 
can be no doubt that he had come to Paris detennined 
to put behind him the froth and fury of his election 
speeches, and to give his statesmanlike instincts free 
play in the framing of the Peace. He had even, 
as Sir Austen Chamberlain^s memoirs now reveal, 
proposed to disembarrass himself of the control of 
his own Cabinet and to take to Paris for himself and 
his dependable second string, Bonar Law, the Con- 
scr\’ative leader, powers practically dictatorial — a dose 
that proved a little too strong for his colleagues to 
swallow. 

It was an unrecogniaably different Mr. Lloyd George 
from the Kaiscr-hanget and last-farthing-cxtractor of 
the previous December, who submitted to his fellow 
negotiators, on March 25, a plea for an impartial and 
dispassionate peace, one that Germany could sign 
with a tcasonahle hope of fulfilment, and that would 
not sow the seeds of a future war. He would have 
admitted her at once to the League of Nations, and 
imposed on her no scheme of disarmament which the 
Ames were not prepared to accept for themselves. 
It is a document whose statesmanlike quality the 
experience of the ensuing years has servw only to 
confirm. 

But it may be too late to embrace wisdom when 
you are legally contracted to her opposite. Once let 
Mr. Lloyd George show the least sign of receding 
from the letter or spirit of his election commitments, 
and there were hundreds of his supporters in the 
Commons who would demand to know the reason 
why. It might have been possible for him to have 
joined forces with Wilson, in a successful effort to 
implement their even more explicit and formal pledges 
to Germany, had the secrets of the Conference been 
properly kept. But they wem not kept, nor would 
It have suited the book of grim old Qemcnceau that 
they should have been. Still less would it have 

H.V. E 
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accorded wih jhc w5ih« of the one man in alt Itnphnd 
vho Mi’ifldctl a pouYf capable of cltallco^^n^ that of the 
Premier. 

It vould be easier lo extract a moral from history, 
if the f.;odt confine»l thcmrcls’cs to ilie vices or follies 
of men in forcing jnstromenrs to p/apjc them. Put 
tnsth compels uj to rceisgnirc that it u-as an act, or 
rather tymmion, nf coonf^c and prhcJph, from 
A^’hosc dfecta the Prentict found it hardest to shake 
himself free. YtTicn he had rtTcrtrd the et/f^ that had 
hurled Asrjuiih from prmxr, he had oved no small 
part of hit luccesj to the ^>da*iH of the /Vest, and 
particularlv that controlled bv l.ord NortljclifTc. But 
nit I^rdtJiip, udjote megalomania unt ahonh' to 
assume a tragic form, had set his heart on being one 
of the de/egates ar tiie I^cacc Conference, and had 
probably never doubtal that his knou-n wish would 
be Ja«* to Sfr. IJoyd Cetjrge. If so, he had mis- 
judged his man. 'ITtc Premier, who uis the last nun 
to accept dictation, simply ignored him. It «*a5 a 
rebuff that NorthcHffc never forgave. AU Hell should 
stir foe this, and no man «*as more of an adept in 
raising Hell than the great newspaper magnate. He 
flung to rhe winds the last ahreds of such rrsponsibjJjn' 
as he might have felt as a delegate. From henceforth 
he had no rhoughr but to pursue the Premier like a 
fury of avenging patriotism. The engines of mass 
suggestion were set working at full blast. Ixt Ger- 
many be destroyed, plundered, punished, trampled 
underfoot, and i/jMr. Lloyd G«?rgc showed slackness 
in the good work, let him be kickra out and give pbcc 
to better linglishmen. 

It was early in April that matters came to a crisis. 
The persistent newspaper ampaign had by this time 
thoroughly alarmed hlr. Uoyd George’s supporters 
in ParliamcDt. A certain Colonel Claude I^uiher 
pointed out, with literal truth, that Members had 
promised their constituents to extract the uttermost 
farthing from Germany, in the simple faith that the 
enemy countries would be able to foot the whole 
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of the Allied war bill, and a week later no less than 
370 M.P/s put tlieir names to a telegram inviting the 
Premier’s attention to persistent reports, that instead 
of formulating the complete claims of the Empire, 
he was merely considering what could be extracted 
from the enemy. That he should consider such a 
thing at all was obviously to these worthy and pre- 
sumably sane legislators, little short of treason. 

But the spirit that had not quailed before the 
submarine blockade and the March offensive was not 
so easily broken. Mr. Lloyd George returned from 
Paris to defend his policy in one of the most memor- 
able fighting speeches of his career. Casting dis- 
cretion to the winds, he let loose a torrent of flaming 
and contemptuous invective on the man who could 
sway the minds— or mindlessness— of millions. This 
was a very different matter from baiting a few rather 
comical Dukes. He was challenging a power impalp- 
able, all•per^'asive, and capable of wearing down even 
the loftiest prestige ; the poxver that had deprived 
the country of the services of Haldane and reduced 
Kitchener to discredited impotence. And Mr. Llo^d 
George was careful to aflront it beyond all possibility 
of forgiveness. 

Into a few scathing sentences he condensed what a 
Strachey might have expanded into a full length 
biography. He showed Northdilfe deluding himself 
and all the people he ever permitted to go near him 
into the belief that he was the only man who could 
win the War, and waiting for the clamour of the 
multitude to till him to direct the destinies of nations. 
Not a whisper 1 Not a sound I The War is won 
without him ! But then — his satellites inform him — 
he is at any rate the only man capable of making a 
peace. So he publishes his own peace terms and 
W’aits for the call. He retires to sunny dimes and 
still “ but not a sound teaches that fat distant 
shore to call him to his great task of saving the world.” 

So far the satire has been in a vein of exuberant, 
almost playful humour. But now Mr. Lloyd George 
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rises to a note of fiaminc rebuke and indignation. 
“ When,” he cries, “ this kind of disease of vanitf is 
carried to the |)oint of sowing dissension of great 
alhes whose unity is essential to the peace and hap- 
piness of the world . , . then, I say that not even 
this kind of disease is a jasdfication for so black a 
crime against humanity.” 

It was a brave and magnificent defiance. And for 
an improvised expedient — as all Mr. Uoyd George’s 
expedients were itMtovised — ^it was masterly, ^e 
best possible way ofmscrediting sugg«tion is to force 
its promoter into the open and have it out ivith him 
above board. But time fought upon the side of 
Lord Northclifie. He had only to give the word to 
start the most tremendous machinery of mass sug- 
gestion ever devised, working continuously in the 
service of his vendetta. From now onwards the 
Premier would get the credit of none of his good 
deeds, and eveiv mistake and indiscretion be com- 
mitted would be pilloried and magnified. By a 
thousand inueodoes it would be conveyed to the public 
that he was a proGcrman and a humbug, of whom the 
Empire and the Conservative Party would be well 
rid. Nothing that he did, or ever would do in the 
future, wouJd be right. The thunders of Printing 
House Square would blend with the megaphones of 
Fleet Street, and these again with the putlinK of the 
gutter. In all of them the public would hear one 
message, repeated with every variation of definiteness 
and emphasis — ** Lloyd George must go I " 

And meanwhile Mr. Lloyd George, having for the 
moment secured his home front by his tremendous 
troundng of the arch mischief-maker, returned to Paris 
to infosc such sanity into the Trca^ as his pledges 
and followers woula allow. But his moral ^shion 
was as fatally compromised as that of Wilson. It 
would be as much as his Premiership was worth to 
allow the least suspiaon to test on the integri^ of his 
patriotism. And Mt. Umri Gcoree for all his brilli- 
ance was hardly of the stuff of whira martyrs arc made. 
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THEY CALL IT PEACE 

The Treaty to be imposed on Germany was finally 
patched up for presentation early in May, and was 
shortly to be followed by others for Austria and 
Hungary. These documents arc, taken together, 
probably the most fateful on historic record. And 
It is impossible to arrive at any understanding of the 
course of subsequent events, unless we have first 
grasped what eventually it was that they actually 
setded. 

First of all we must avoid thinking of the Treaties, 
and particularly the one with Germany, as if they 
were informed by any one conscious or deliberate 
purpose. It would be striedy true to say that they 
were not planned documents at all, but the result, 
unforeseen by anyone, of a number of conflicting and 
contradictory plans. Nothing would be more easy 
or plausible than to simplify the story by saying 
that the Allies, having persuaded Germany to sur- 
render on certain conditions, cynically repudiated 
them, and proceeded to take advantage of her helpless- 
ness to crush and plunder her. This was no doubt 
the effect of their proceedings, but not, almost and 
altogether, their intention. The results of anarchy 
are not planned — they just happen that way. 

If any one of the High Contracting Powers had 
been allowed to draft the settlement without inter- 
ference from the others, and if the leading representa- 
tive of that Power had been given a free hand by his 
own people, civilization would at least have had 
something definite and intelligible to build upon. 

S3 
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Wilson vould no doubt have safeguarded America’s 
supremacy in the New* World and her right to trade 
vrith future bclligcrcms in, and Ie\'y the fill! covenanted 
tribute from cx-Belligcrcnts in the Old — but he “Si'ould 
have also tried to establish a settlement of teal justi« 
and permanence under the a?gis of a World-League. 
Mr. Uoyd George trould have got all he could for 
the Empire, but he tvould also has'c had the sense 
to recognize that the peace and prosperity of the 
Empire could <^y be secured by putting Germanj 
on her feet again as a customer, and coming to fair 
terms vith her as a neighbour. Qemcnccau would 
have aimed at making it impossible for Germany to 
recover either her strength or her trade, and at 
purring France in a position of such unchallengeable 
supremacy as to secure the peace of Europe for 
cenerations to come. Any one of these plans would 
Mve had a better chance of succeeding than the 
cuitc illogical compromise between these and others 
ttut was embodied in the actual Treaties. 

Es'etybody could, as a nutter of fact, go home 
claiming to have secured the full fruits of victory, 
until you examined the fruit, and found that it was 
rotten at the core. Wilson had triumphantly em- 
bodied, in the Treaty itsdf, a Covenant binding the 
nations together in a League of peace and free co- 
operation, and evoking a new world order out of 
anarchy. This was to be America’s specific contri- 
bution to the scfrieojent, one that only her power 
and prestige could have forced upon her fellow 
victors — and it was America that was to paralyse the 
whole scheme by dishonouring her President’s signa- 
ture. This, and the refusal to follow Mr. Lloyd 
George’s adsdee and include Germany, ensured that 
the League, whose whole success d«>cnded on the 
spirir informing it, should start under a crippling 
han<fic3p. Even so, the President could fairly claim, 
at the wr of history, to have created, in his League, 
the one practical alternative to the anarchy of nations, 
and consequently the last hope of saving dvilizarion 
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from the inevitable, and &tal, consec^uenccs of that 
anarchy. Had he been as great in bringing the idea 
to birth as lie had been in its conception, the hope 
to-day might have been less forlorn. 

Clemenceau, on his side, had equally the appear- 
ance of having secured his country’s triumph. France 
found herself dominating the Continent in a way 
that Napoleon might have envied. Germany was 
not only disarmed, but subjeaed for generations to 
come to a tribute so enormous that even the Treaty 
was not able to limit the final figure. yVnd to France’s 
now ovcrv.’helming army were added those of a 
ring of allies, new states that had as much reason as 
she herself to fear the consequences of a German 
recovery. 

But nobody was more capable than the old Tiger 
of appreciating the fact that France's position was 
bound to devSop elements of insecurity that might, 
in time, be fraught with a deadlier peril than that of 
1914. Even the blockade and loss of territory would 
leave Germany with an enormous and increasing 
superiority in man-power, and a far greater capacity 
for exploiting the powers of a machme age. Even 
the loss of a few million disloyal Poles ana Alsatians 
might be compensated for by the fact that the Aus- 
trians, now hopelessly cut off from their Slav and 
Magyar connections, had now no way to look but 
towards union with thcic German brethren. It is 
' true that a clause had been formally inserted into 
the Treaty binding them to be free, however much 
they wanted not to be. But would such a clause 
be more effective, in the long run, against the will 
of both peoples, than one commanding the Danube 
to flow North-West instead of South-East ? 

In spite of the intransigent ruthlessness of her 
Nationalism, France was emphatically what Bismarck 
would have called a saturated power. She had no 
lust for territory — what the average French citiaen 
desired above all other benefit was security, the right 
to sleep quiedy in his bed without his slumbers being 
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disturbed by the nightmare of spiked helmets out of 
the East. And his milifaiy chiefs, including the 
great Foch, were convinced that security could only 
be assured by making the occupation of the 'Rhine 
permanent. Behind that strong barrier the French 
armies could dig themselves in beyond any possi- 
bility of being dislodged. There was no need for 
France to complicate her domestic politics by adding 
a number of German departments to the Republic. 
It had been part of her original and secret war aims 
to create a nominally independent state on the model 
of Napoleon’s Confederation of the Rhine — a Pro- 
tectorate of Gaul over Teuton. There were other 
influences at work of a less acknowledgeable order 
— financial and manufacturing interests, with powerful 
newspaper support, that wanted to heat the newly 
recovered iron of Alsace with coal from the Rutur, 
and to form the industrial Rhineland into a single 
unit under French control. 

It was, from the English and American standpoints, 
a monstrous outrage on every principle and interest 
for which both nations $to<M, that France should 
set up a military dictatorship of this kind, with the 
certainty of implanting in every German breast an 
inextinguishable desire to free the lost provinces. 
But the French were firmly established in the Rhine, 
and there at a pinch they would have been capable of 
sitting right, and allowing their Anglo-Saxon com- 
rades to go home if they diosc. France must be 
bought out of her Rhineland claim by a guarantee 
of even greater security — and the guarantee was 
forthcoming. The sigmturc of the Treaty ■with 
Germany was accompanied by that of another in 
which ^gland and America jointly undertook the 
drfence of France against any future German egres- 
sion. And on that explicit understanding France 
«x>nsented to drop her daun to more than a temporary 
occupation of the Rhineland. In the sequel, after 
the claim had been abandoned beyond any possi- 
bility of revival, the French were to disaiver that 
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they, like the Germans at the Armistice, had been 
the victims of a confidence trick. 

It must be acknowledged that the authors of the 
Versailles Treaty did make the greatest eiFort ever 
known to give effect to the right of peoples to choose 
their own governments. Even to Germany, France’s 
claim to dominate the Rhineland having been once 
shelved, the principle was applied with reasonable 
fairness. Doubtful cases were submitted to the 
decision of plebiscites. It would have seemed in- 
credible, before the War, that the political boundaries 
of Europe could ever be made to correspond so 
closely with those of race and national sentiment. 
The most bitterly disputed part of the settlement, 
the corridor giving a resurrected Poland access to 
the sea, was not only in strict accordance with Wilson’s 
relevant Point, but it was putting back the map to 
something like its appearance before Prussia had, in 
Frederick the Great’s frightful simile, partaken of the 
sacrament of Poland’s body. It was the Italian part 
of the setdement that cynically violated the piinaple 
of nationality by the enslavement, for strategic reasons, 
of the Southern Tyrol, not to speak of considerable 
numbers of Tugo-Slavs. But the entry of Italy into 
the War had been purchased by promises that England 
and France did not feel able to repudiate openly, 
and the Tyrolese mountaineers, the most freedom- 
loving people in Europe, were accordingly doomed 
to lose their very names, and almost the right to call 
their souls their own. 

But the very honesty with which the principle of 
national self-determination was, on the whole, applied, 
revealed the fact that under the existing system of 
international anarchy it never could be applied with 
anything like thoroughness. This was a thing that 
had never been thought out by the advocates of old- 
fashioned Liberalism. As long as every state is 
sovereign within its own frontiers, by no conceivable 
apportionment of territory can you prevent the 
arbitrary tyranny of one brwd over another, a tyranny 
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that becomes most acute of all under the forms of 
democracy. There is the leading' instance of that 
age-long victim, the Jew. And now, not one of 
the newly enfranchised nations but lusted after exer- 
cising a tyranny as bad as, or worse than, that from 
whi<^ it had been delivered, and passing on the kick 
to the minorities within its gates, not to speak of 
expanding its frontiers and sovereignty as far as 
practicable beyond their national limits. And of 
course, in drawing the frontiers, in ^ doubtful cases 
— where pJebisdtes were bart^ — the decision was 
in favour of the side supposed to be friendly to the 
Allies. 

The results were lamentable. The Magyars, the 
worst bullies in Europe, now had the experience of 
being bullied themselves by neighbours who had 
many a score to settle with sudi of the conquering 
breed as were left at their disposal ; Czechs fell with 
gusto to the task of taking it out of Germans ; Poles 
lost no rime in showing that they could better the 
instruction of cheir former masters in dealing with 
cQslarai peoples. If is mie that the Treaties did 
make some formal provision for the rights of minori- 
ties in the new states, but this was fiercely resenred 
and rynically disregarded in practice. The fact is 
that under a system, or anarchy, of independent 
sovereignties, such festering sores in the body of 
dvUization w'crc bound to occur, and could by no 
possibility be healed. And any one of them might 
set up a gaagfenc, mortifying die whole system. 

The most openly indefensible part of the Treaty 
was that concerned with Reparations. How inevit- 
ably the policy of piling burdens on Germany had 
come to be adopted, as the line of least resistance in 
all disputed cases, wc have seen. But the bill finally 
presented — or rather adumbrated — in the Treaty out- 
ran the most fantastic limits of commonsense and 
oammon honesty. fraudulent tradesmen would 

be capable of quite such ejmessm as that of including 
in an account for civilian damages the little item of 
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pensions for soldiers and their dependents. After 
all, the poor fellows were civilians once, or could 
have been civilians now, or ... at any rate if the 
account were not paid on the nail, the bums would 
be put in. “ Logic 1 logic 1” had been the words 
of the President, as repotted by Mr. Lament, one of 
the American delegates, ** I don’t care a damn for 
logic. I am going to include pensions.” * It would 
have been more honest to have substituted “ honesty ” 
for “ logic It mattered little by what form of 
verbal eyewash it was justihed — the effect was that 
Germany was to pay so huge an indemnity that no 
sum could possibly be fixed ; she was to pay up 
cvcrytlung sne had, and everything her children and 
their children were going to have, and even this 
would not be neatly enough to satisfy the demands 
of her self-appointed creditors, or to save her from all 
sorts of pains and penalties for default. The whole 
thine was, in fact, abject nonsense, and the Germans 
might just as sensibly have been required to deliver up 
the moon, within seven days, in a brown-paper parcel. 

But to the French, at any rate, there was method 
in the nonsense.* There is a form of bullying, 
practised at schools, in which the operator bombards 
the victim with questions designedly impossible to 
answer, and then proceeds to take it out of him for 
not answering. And if Germany could be forced 
into a state of permanent drfault, then France might 
very easily claim to be released from whatever limita- 
tions she had been compelled to accept. Her main 
object, after all, was to have an excuse for keeping 
Germany in a state of impoverished impotence. 

But the problem of Reparations was real, and if 
the idea of recouping the whole cost of the Wat out 
of Germany was as foolish as it was suiddal, the 
simple solution of letting her off would have meant 

* Quoted by J. M. Keynes, >4 Rrt7/w» of the *!*• 

• And also, it would appear, method in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
support of an indeterminate account, whose exact amount could 
be fixed in a season of letumiog sanity. 
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course of subsequent events— but by no other means 
is it possible to understand the crazy logic of the 
Vcrsailics Reparations clauses. 

Next there u'as the question of disarmament. Here 
the inRucnce of Wilson, and perhaps also of Mr. 
Lloyd George, had procured the insertion of the 
follovting preamble : 

“ In order to render possible the institution of a 
general limitation of armaments of all nations, Gcr- 
undcrtalces to observe . . 

Tfierc foUovcd a series of clauses cuttioe down 


Germany's armaments to the bone, leaving her in a 
position of helpless inferiority to such mushroom and 
bellicose neighTOUrt as France’s satellites, Poland and 
Czecho-Slowfcia. This would have been reasonable 
enough had the explicit premise of the preamble 
been honoured, and the other Powers disarmed in 
due course down to Germany’s lc\'el. It is common 
knowledge that this premise was cynically repudiated, 
and that neither France, Italv, nor any other of the 
armed Powen, es'cr showed the least imention of 
honouring it. Whether things would hare been 
different if France herself had not been bilked over 
the Guarantee Treaty, must remain a matter for 
opinion. 

What is certain is that France pinned her whole 
hope of security to perpetuating tms state of things 
in which she would, with the aid of her allies. Be 


able to confront Germany with a military superiority 
as overwhelming as Napoleon, after Tilsit, had 
possessed over Prussia. But there was one flaw in 
this scheme. The ovctwhclming superioriw of any 
one Power is seldom accqjicd with glaoness by 
others, and there was no guarantee of permanence 
in the aliiance. Italy, in particular, had come into 
the partnership for what she could get oat of it, and 
even during the Wax her relations with her Larin 
neighbour lud been anything but cordial. If she, 
armed to the teeth, should set up as the champion 
of the dispossessed powers — ^what then ? 
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And again, was England likely to be enamoured of 
a scheme to keep Germany from the possibility of 
ever becoming the good customer she had been in 
the past, or of a Ruhr-Alsace economic merger that 
would constitute a direct threat to her own industry ? 

From these few salient points, it will be cleat that 
the setdement effected by the Peace Treaties possessed 
the elements neither of justice nor permanence. As 
a territorial setdement it was incomplete ; as a 
financial setdement it was grotesque; as a military 
setdement it was intolerable. The one hope, one 
destined to be blasted almost to annihiladon by 
America’s defection, was in the Covenant of the 
Teague, that had been made part of the Versailles 
Treaty. That was America’s special contribudon to 
the Peace, and if her great power and influence had 
been fully exerted— ^s Wilson had no doubt intended 
— all might in time have been retrieved. The 
promise of impartial disarmament might have been 
honoured, and France, once the passions of war had 
faded into the light of common day, might have 
weighed the security of an Anglo-American guarantee 
against that of a Napoleonic army. Once the Repara- 
tions clauses had been exposed for the absurdity they 
were, even America, not to speak of the European 
Allies, might have come to tne conclusion that the 
most profitable arrangement for everybody concerned 
would have been a postponement of all settlements 
to some future date, that might not inconceivably 
have come to coincide with the Greek Calends, 
especially if such postponement had been made con- 
ditional on some equitable modification of the terri- 
torial clauses, and particularly on an eventual recon- 
sideration of the arrangement by which Germany’s 
forfeited colonies were to be held in trust for the 
League by her late enemies. But if, from the defec- 
tion of America herself, or for any other cause, that 
hope should fail, the outlook for civilization was 
dark indeed. 

Never had there been a fairer opportunity. Get- 
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many stood before the tribunal of her enemies, 
chastened, suppliant, detennmed to put behind her 
the militarist ambitions associated ■u’ith the exiled 
HobenzoDems- But she found no mer^, no response. 
Instead, no effort \ra3 spared to crush and humiliate 
her. ^e vas even forced to perjure herself by 
subscribing to a clause, dictated by her enemies, in 
which she acknowledge her guilt for the War. . . . 

There was a text of Scripture, if texts had been 
fisHonablc, that might have suggested certain possi- 
bilities, worth taking into account : 

“ When the unclean spirit is gone out of a m an, 
he walkcth through dry plaos, seeking rest and 
finding none. Then he saxch, I will return to mp 
home from whence I came out ; and when he is 
come he findeth it empty, swept and garnished. 
Then goeth he, and takeih unto himself ses’cn other 
spirits more wicked than himself, and they enter in 
and dwell there : and the last stare of tlut man is 
worse than the first.” 



CHAPTER IX 


TRIUMPH 

Of all the diplomatic blunders committed by 
Germany none had been more pregnant with ultimate 
disaster than the parade march that her leaders had 
wantonly insisted on making through Paris, in 1871, 
after the surrender of the city. Its only effect had been 
to drive the iron of defeat deep into the French soul, 
and to create an implacable desire for revenge. One 
would have thought that France at least m^ht have 
learnt to beware of humiliating even the most abjectly 
beaten enemy. But it was under her lead that die 
Allies decided to rotmdoff their peacemaking activities 
by staging a more theatrical and galling hurmliadon of 
the vanquished than any dreamed of in modem times. 

German delegates were summoned to Paris to 
heat what fate the Allies had in store for their country. 
Some of them were actually suffering from the effects 
of physical privation ; their leader, Count Brockdorff 
Rantzau, was not weU enough to rise from his chair 
to deliver his speech, a fact that was dted even in the 
English Press as a flagrant example of Hun insolence. 
The speech itself was an impassioned protest against 
the manifest inconsistency of the Treaty with the 
conditions of Germany’s surrender. He referred to 
the hundreds of thousands of lives that he alleged to 
have been lost as the result of the blockade imposed 
after that surrender, and adjured the AIHk to think 
of this when they talked of guilt and punishment. 
And he pleaded for an alteration of the peace terms 
so as to bring them into some semblance of agree- 
ment with the Wilson Points and Principles. 

n.v. 65 F 
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But Wtlsoa’s spiritual pride clung to the assurance 
of his own int^itf ; he darcxl not admit even to 
himselfthathehad stooped to injustice and dishonour 
— still less to have it flung in Hs face by his victim. 
So he hardened his heart, and reacted against the 
German protest as if he fdt it to be a slight on his 
own honour. It was only Mr. Lloyd George, at this 
eleventh hour, who, in spite of his election promises 
and the fears of his Parliamentary supporters, made a 
desperate effort to water down the terms to something 
like sanity. As it was, he managed to secure that the 
district of Upper Silesia, instead of being filched from 
Germany in the good old Prussian way, should be 
allow’cd to dedde its own fate by plebiscite. But it 
was too late now to introduce any other substantial 
alteration — least of all to modify that prepostcroiu 
swindle of the Reparations bill. 

There was no question, now, of armed resistance, 
even to the attenoated armies that still kept the watdi 
on the Rhine. Misery had depressed the German 
mint far below fighdng pitch. But Mr. Lloyd 
George had been not unreasonably afraid that me 
Germans in desperation would follow the oamplc 
already set by Hungary, by dissolving their own soaal 
order and going Rjlshcvik, so that Red revolutioa 
would reign triumphant from the Pacific to the Rhine. 
But agrinst this temptation German tenacity was 
proof. A new team of delegates was seat to Paris 
to go through the farce of putting signatures to a 
document tint the whole moral consciousness of 
Germany had repudiated in ads'ance, and would 
certainly be honoured neiefaer in the letter nor in the 
spirit for a moment longer than there was force to 
Mck it. 

There was not the least pretence of extending to 
these delegates the courtesy that even in andent times 
had hedged the persons of Ambassadors. They were 
treated mote like comings under arrest, or even wild 
beasts, since crowds of idlers came fo stare across the 
bamets that surrounded the hotel in which they were 
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isolated. The ceremony of signing was carefully 
staged in the same Hall of Mirrors that had seen the 
proclamation of the German Empire. Vuncb^ never 
more faithfully the representative of English middle- 
class sentiment, rubbed in the significance of this not 
only by depicting a brutal and desperate Prussian 
signing the Treaty, but by introducing the ghosts of 
Bismarck, Moltke and the Emperor William I to be 
present at the ordeal. Mr. Nicolson has recorded, 
m unforgettable prose, the real appearance, “ isolated 
and pitiable ”, of the two delegates : 

They keep their eyes fixed away from those two 
thousand staring eyes, fixed upon the ceiling. They 
are deathly pale. They do not appear as representa- 
tives of a brutal militarism . . . it is ah most pitiful. ” * 

No sooner did the news of their signamre become 
known, than it was greeted with a perfect pande- 
monium of guns firing, bands crashing the hfarscil- 
laise,” all tne “noises off” of what one of Mr. 
Kipling’s schoolb<^s would have described as a 
“ gloat ”. To a Greek, it might have seemed a 
supreme exhibition of god-afftonting hyhris^ or arro- 
gant insolence. 

Only a few days before a grimmer drama had been 
enacted. The German fleet, lying at anchor at Scapa 
Flow, had been scuttled by its caretaker crews, rather 
than let it pass into the hands of the enemy. Nothing 
could have been of greater ser\’ice to Britain, since 
these ships would have been distributed among rival 
navies. But it was regarded at the time as an act of 
intolerable defiance. Tempers w'ere lost ; boats filled 
with escaping Germans were fired into, and some 
killed. The German Admiral was solemnly arraigned 
before his English equivalent, and replied, unanswer- 
ably, that he had done no more than an English sailor 
would have, if the positions had been reversed. After 
this, the intention of punishing him was tacitly 
abandoned. 

It was on July the 19th that the spirit of victory 
* Ttaetmaking tftf, p, 368. 
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reached its concluding and cul minatin g phase, in a 
grand parade match, that teas staged through the 
streets of London, Trith contingents representing all 
the Allies, and every brandi of the fighting and auxil- 
iary services, Marshal Foch was brought over as the 
star turn, supported by the most distinguished com- 
pany of brass hats that could be collected together. 
The show was enormously enjoyed, with its seemingly 
endless procession of historic regiments, ever}’one 
of them with a fresh record of vmour to add to its 
battle honours. But the temper of the crowd was 
not quite of that spontaneous exultation that had been 
the note of Armistice day. It was as jubilant and 
vociferous as any crowd could be — but it was watching 
the show and was no longer the show itself. It could 
even be humorous, after the manner of London 
crowds. A Ghincse General, who had been roped 
in for the occasion, was received with the discon- 
certing appredatioa due to the comic turn — a not 
inapt comment on the appearance of China among the 
Allies. The stately la^ who rode in uniform at the 
head of one of the women’s Auxiliary contingents 
likewise pto\'ided the excuse for some good-humoured 
Cockney badinage. . . . 

And so the long procession trudged its slow way 
through the London streets, the strains of brass bands 
contending all the rime with the clapping and the 
cheers under a July sun. And at last, when it was 
all over, the crowd drifted away, feding, perhaps, 
something of the mood of Stevenson’s children. 

Here’s eoough of fune sad pdhge . . . 

Now that wc’tc been round the village 

Let’s go home again! 

Meanwhile the still unhung Kaiser had found a 
home of his own on the flats of Holland, and had 
settled down to a not uncomfortable daily routine. 
He had begun to grow a beard, and solaced his now 
ample leisure by compUmg a sort of sc&ooffaoy''s note- 
book of the mote ^ent facts of recent European 
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history, by means of which he was presently to inform 
a wondering world of the dates of President Carnot’s 
murder and the Russo-Japanese War. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s dire undertaking to summon him to tnal 
had been embodied in the Treaty, and Queen Wil- 
helmina’s Government was duly requested to render 
up the body of the delinquent. It returned what 
amounted to a polite but conclusive snub, much to the 
relief of excryont concerned, except possibly Wilhelm 
himself, who was deprived of his last opportunity of 
standing in the limelight, and poor Ellis, who 
must have regretted ^e loss of so distinguished a 
client. 
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THE DREGS OF WAR 


CHAPTER I 
NORMALCY 

The American eenius fbc word-coinage was never 
more happilv displayed than in its adopuon of “ nor- 
malcy ” to dwcrioe the spirit or aspiration that spread 
from one county to another, after the Peace, with 
getm-^ke infectiousness. There had been a catdi 
phrase, after 19:4—“ Don’t you know there Is a war 
on ? ” It would have been quite as much to the 
point to have substituted, five years later — “ Can’t 
you forget there has ever ^en a war on ? ” 

It was no doubt inevitable that it should have been 
so. Reaction is as much bound to follow tension as 
night to follow day. And never had tension been so 
abnormal, or so abnormally prolonged, as in these 
days of machine-powered mass-suggestion. But the 
more strenuously the conscious mind was kept keyed 
up to fighting pitch, the greater became the sub- 
conscious accumulation of dwire to escape from this 
whole hateful business of war, and everything con- 
nected with it. It was when this resentment finally 
burst its way to the surface, that the War was lost and 
armies degenerated into mobs. It was with instinc- 
tive wisdom that the British Tommy had provided 
himself with a humorous safety valve in grouses, 
and songs demanding to be sent back to Blighty or 
replaced by the boys of the girls’ brigade. 

But it was only when the War was over, and there 
7 * 
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was no apparent need to maintain the will to victory, 
that even the doughtiest patriots were free to (»nfcss 
to themselves their utter war-weariness, and indulge 
to the full their longing to escape not only from the 
fact of war, but anything remotely associated with it. 
Its very slang and shop were found to jar intolerably 
on average nerves — ^no one wanted to hear of sergeant- 
majors and Blighty ones, of plum-and-apple anti mess 
orderlies. Publishers of fiction were soon to discover 
that the very last thing thdr public wanted to be 
reminded of was the War, which after a short time 
became a drug on the market, and remained so for 
several years. Even the war trophies that had been 
proudly set up in various districts, tanks, guns and 
so forth, were presently discovered to be an offence 
and an eyesore, and their removal demanded. 

" Debunk ” was another word, also of American 
origin, that was coming into fashion, and it was soon 
iscovered that nothing was more pcmular than the 
debunking of the War, and of the Pace thar had 
crowned it. The literary sensation of was the 
immediate and amazing success of a book published 
in November by Mr. M, Keynes, who had been 
chief representative of the British Treasury at the 
Peace Conference, and who had signified his opinion 
of tbc Treaty, as finally drafted, by resigning his post. 
Never was any book less like the ordinary idea of a 
best seller. It consisted principally of a tlose and 
detailed analysis of the Reparations Clauses, and a 
forecast of their effects even more pessimistic than the 
subsequent course of events warranted. But dry as 
the subject was, judged by ordinary standards, no 
story of crime or sex could have been bought with 
greater avidity. On both sides of the Atlantic the 
sales were on such a colossal scale as to make a fortune 
for the author. There could be only one explanation 
of this strange phenomenon, namely that Mr. Keynes 
was telling his public something that, without realizing 
it, it wanted to t>e told. The July parade march had 
written “ finis ” to the already discredited effusion of 
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war propaganda, in a supreme effort to advertise the 
Peace. And now ^^r. Keynes’s book excited umversal 
applause by debunking Ae Peace. 

The reaction, we have said, was violent in propor- 
tion to the tension it relieved — and we might add that 
it was undiscriminating in proportion to its violence. 
For though the War itself had been a catastrophe 
hardly precedented in the history of mankind, and 
the Peace was likely to prove in keeping, not every- 
thing in either the war or the peace spirit had been 
miscmevous or ignoble. Elements of a lofty idealism 
had gone to the making of both, even though these 
had been tragically mismrected, and unable to prevail 
against the sordid and selfish motives that are in- 
separable from the business of mass slaughter, and its 
preparation and seauel. Both Wilson openly and 
hit. Lloyd George furtively had been the champions 
of an idealism some of which, at Jeasf, had got 
embodied in the Treaties, and might, given time and 
faith, have proved capable of leavening that un- 
savoury and mdigestibie lump. 

But to the spirit of normalcy, all idealism whatever 
constituted a humbug and, what was almost worse, a 
bore. Public sentiment, in the belligerent countries, 
had been on the stretch too long. There had been 
too many calls on the emotions. The average man 
had come to have a yearning, at all costs, for the 
commonplace and trivial, the kind of thing he had 
been accustomed to in that almost unbelievable 
Utopia that he christened “Pre-war”. He would 
hare liked to blot out (he whole memory of these 
last five years, and start again where he had left off 
in the August of 1914. In a vague sort of way he 
even allowed himself to imagine that this would be 
possible. 

The dominating note of 1919 was that of a vast 
make-believe, not that the world’s great age, but its 
petty and commonplace age, had begun again at the 
exact point that it had been interrupted by the first 
cannon shot. There was a London season, as nearly 
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a* pon^iUc on the oli! Imc^, with ail iljc o!il fcatutca 
complete. wctWjnR*. tm Jorneihinj,* like the 

oh! wale of mjf^nihctncc, were inimpcted ami n}K«t>. 
graphed in the Preii. ITie mimic ti-arfarc ot sport 
wai returned with a acrioutneas of cnihuiaim Jrardif 
inferior to that which hid l<cn artrutctl b)* the real 
thing. An Autttalian cricket team wat recruited 
frtwn among the fighting forcci, and toured the 
country in tjuiic the old u-ay dunng the summer. Tltc 
goe>d old cjmc of piny pohtict aho hcfpn to thiv 
signs of iluring in the icsix-al. es'cn though the pre* 
ponderance of the GoxxmnKni team u*!! too over* 
whelming to allow of mucli cxcitcnvent within the 
House. And, tl>c strife of labour versus Capital was 
carried on from c-hcrc tr lud l>eeti parrtaJJr suspended 
in 191.1, with no nonsense about an overmastenng 
rational interest, and every disposition to make op 
for ancm. 

'Whether a case could have been made out for 
abandoning all the iMpcs of a purged a.nd reconstrucred 
orilcf of sodet f, and putting the d'lek back to Pre-war 
nonruicy, need not concern us here, smee, whether 
desirable or not, tlic ihmg was impossible. The Pre- 
war world Itad been changed b^tjnJ the conctis*' 
ability of restoration. The ffnindations of ns com- 
fon and apparent safety no longer remained. There 
was nothing for it except fo go forward snth the task 
of Insilding up a new order of aviUraiion on a new 
and surer basis, or else to make the Isest of whai 
remained standing of the old, until the whole founda- 
tionlcss structure finally colbpscd and buried its 
tnhabiranrs bcncarh the ruins. 

It was precisely this latter alternative tliat was 
comprehended by the term " nomulcy." 



CHAPTER II 
OPTIMISM 

There is this to be slid for the Coalition Parliament, 
and the Government it had been elected to support, 
that an acceptance of normalcy had been no^ part of 
their originid programme. The crest on which they 
had been swept into power at the end of 1918 had 
been that of the last wave of war fever. If their 
intentions could have been summed^ in a phrase, 
that phrase would have been, “ to win the P^ce. 
Hut was what the promise of houses fit for hcrow 
was meant to imply. When Mr. Lloyd George had 
introduced his famous Budget of 1909, he had 
described it in his peroration as one of ^'ar, war on 
poverty. Since then he had established his clwm to 
rank among the greatest of war Ministers. And with 
his laurels fresh on his brow, he would now sweep 
forward, at the head of a Government professedly 
free from the trammels of party, to another victory 
less spectacular, perhaps, but even more beneficent. 

But it is one thing to resolve on victory, and^ite 
another to compass the means of winning it. 
were those who, after the first Battle of the Marne, 
had talked confidendy of General French «ting his 
Christmas dinner at Berlin. And the conditions o 
victory in war were simplicity itself compared vit 
those of peace. It is easy to sec now, in retrosp^, mat 
neither the Government nor the majority behmd it had 
even begun to rcalue the magnitude and complexity 
of the problem with which they had to d^, 
lem that the fulfilment of their pcacemal^g pledges 
had gone a long way towards rendering insoluble. 

75 
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If vrc try to put ourselves back in their position, 
immediately after the dose of hostilities, we shall 
realize how fatally easy it was to see things in a rosier 
light than the facts warranted. For the victory, in 
so fat as it had been won on the Home Front, had 
been the success of a gigantic experiment in State 
Socialism. The most important ©ranches of pro> 
ductivc and distributive acuvi^ had been organized 
or controlled by the State with notably successful 
results. It was only by the control of agriculture, 
of shipping, and of food supplies, that ^e nation 
had been able to counter the deadly menace of the 
submarine blockade. The control of transport and 
of mining had been indispensable steps on the toad 
to victory. The fighting forces baa constituted a 
State industry on an enormous scale, absorbing 
millions of workers who were maintained and disa- 
plincd like the slaves of some glorified planter. And 
nobody had more triumphantly vindicated the possi- 
bMities of State action than Mr. Lloyd George himself, 
in his organization of the munitions industry, and 
the solution that his resourcefulness and drive had 
fiitnished for the great shell problem. 

Was it not natural, under these circumstances, to 
imagine that the same methods that had won the 
War would prove equally effective for the winning 
of the Peace, and that the man whose wizardry had 
provided heroes with shells would be equally capable 
of providing them with homes ? It was all a matter 
of wild and comprehensive planning, to adopt the 
word that has become fashionable since, though at 
that time it was mote common to talk of recon- 
struction. It was in tiiat light that the Government 
envisaged its task — to apply the immense resources 
of the State as energetically to reconstruction as they 
had been to destruction. With the opportunity, the 
method, and the man, so ideally met together, who 
could doubt that the Peace would be won as btilliandy 
as the War had been ? 

But there was one tlung that the optimists, who 
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argued by the analogy of the war victory, had left 
out of account. They did not pause to consider 
what essentially it was that had enabled the nation 
to launch out so freely into those vast and no doubt 
successful plans of nationalization. Let us suppose 
that a householder, living on a few hundred a year, 
suddenly resolves to emtork on an expensive law- 
suit, that demands the whole of his energies, and 
involves the complete suspension of his ordinary 
way of life. He sells out a great part of his capital 
to pay the lawj’crs* fees, and borrows from every 
usurer he can get to accommodate him. At last, 
after interminable delays, he has the satisfaction of 
getting a verdict for exemplary damages out of his 
opponent, who proves to be a man of straw. Mean- 
while, thanks to lus financial activities, he has been 
livirtg in the most expensive hotels and treating his 
&mily on a scale of lavish generosity. And now 
Aat the suit is over and the ordinary routine of life 
is to be resumed, he or they may be simple enough 
to imagine that they have only got to continue m 
the same way in order to live happy ever afteru’atds. 
What was good for the duration of the suit will be 
Kjually good for its sequel. But unfortunately our 
foend is already on the verge of bankruptcy. He is 
crippled with debt ; his resources have shrunk ; and, 
to make the analogy complete, he finds that his 
power to earn money is no longer what it used to 
DC. It is not even a question of resuming his former 
way of life, but whether, by heroic economies, he 
can just succeed in carrying on and paying his way 
on a much lower scale of living for himself and his 
family. 

Let us remember that before the War, even Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Budget of 1909, that had precipitated 
a constitutional crisis, had wen balanced at less than 
millions, a figure that would have horrified 
Gladstone, who thought anything over the hundred 
mark intolerable. And now Mr. Austen Qiamber- 
Jain, on presenting the first peace Budget, half a year 
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after the signing of the Atmistioe, sUowed for espendj- 
tiire at the figure of Jy4}f millions, which exceeded 
by 2}4 millions the utmost that could be screwed 
out of the taxpayer, and left the remainder to be 
raised by borrowing, and piled on to the already 
monstrously augmented burden of the National Dcbt. 

But the Government had been driven to a more 
questionable expedient even than borrowing in the 
struggle for financial survival. It had already re- 
sorted to the time-honoured expedient of debasing 
or, as it was now called, infiating the currency, in 
other words, of honouring its promises to pay only 
in name, but in fact repudiating a substantial part of 
them by altering the value of money. This was far 
easier than it had been in the days of Henry VUI, 
when it had been necessary to mingle alloy with gold 
and silver. Now that the coins were replaced by 
pieces of paper good for any arbitrary value that svas 
printed on them, it was omy necessary to print off 
enough notes to be able to pay every pound you 
had promised by the equivalent of the ten shiijmg 
or even the penny piece that, with a polite effcoatery, 
you agreed to count as a sovereign. Thus, when 
we talk of the National Debt, we must not forget 
that it could be, and was, lightened by what, in all 
but name, amounted to partial repudiation. 

The only question was, how far this process was 
destined to go. In Bolshevik Russia that clear- 
headed and entirely ruthless class-si’anior, Lenin, 
had already carried it to its logical conclusion of 
converting money into wastc^paper, and consequently 
its possessors into paupers. The other European 
belligerents had already travelled far along the same 
path, not of set purpose, but because, when expendi- 
ture has reached a certain point, the easiest and 
sometimes the only way of carrying on is by borrow- 
ing and then debasing the coinage in which you have 
covenanted to pay. England could at least claim 
to have pursued a mote honest and far-sighted policy 
than any of the rest. The Enghsh property-holder 
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had enough financial gumption to prefer iiaving his 
money talcen by the tax-gatherer, to keeping it in 
his pocket and allowing its value to dwindle away 
to a fraction, or vanish altogether by dint of inflation. 
Not so the thrifty French rtnlier^ who was determined, 
come what might, to preserve the income he derived 
from his savings from all but the low-est possible 
percentage of taxation, and was strong enough to 
compel nis Governments to leave their budgets un- 
balanced, and print the difference, ffc succeeded so 
well that in the course of a few years he had mulcted 
himself of something approaching four-fifths of his 
real income, and was in imminent danger of losing 
the remaining fifth. 

Thus the English taxpayer cheerfully, and wisely, 
accepted the position of being the most closely 
flee^ specimen of his kind, but even so, no con- 
ceivable amount of taxation would have come neat 
to meeting the colossal expenditure of the War. 
Borrowing was inevitable, on a scale heroic enough 
to lead to some measure of inflation. And even 
borrowing W'as reaching Its limits, and could only 
be effected on mote and more usurious terms, especially 
now that capital was coming to be urgently in demand 
for restoring private enterprises. 

The real problem before the Government was 
therefore not how to launch out on ambitious and 
therefore costly schemes of reconstruction, but how 
to get the nation living within its means in time to 
prevent matters passing completely out of hand, and 
a situation being created from which the only out- 
come would be a complete repudiation of all debts, 
public and private, ana the conversion of all money 
into wastepaper. The effect of such a complete 
social revolution in England, whose ability to get 
her daily bread from overseas depended on the 
uninterrupted functioning of her system of credit, 
would have been too frightful to contemplate. 

There could thus be no question of Mr. Lloyd 
George winning the peace on the lines of his war- 
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1920 was mandated to Britain, constituted another 
expensive liability, absorbing a trifle of 100 millions * 
in its pacification and maintenance. There was a 
litde w’ar with Afghanistan, and smouldering rebellion 
in Egypt. The xinrest in Ireland was rapidly develop- 
ing into a guerrilla war of the most exacting character. 
Moreover, the demobilization troubles had had the 
effect of speeding up drastic increases in the pay of 
the new army that was being formed to taxc the 
place of the patient conscripts, who had endured 
Hell on a wage a mere fraction of that w’hich civilians, 
in safe jobs at home, had been able to exact. 

But in the first burst of relief after the War, nobody 
vc^ much bothered about these things. Nobody, 
in fact, was in a mood to be bothered about anything. 
A deficit of 234 millions was nothing accounted of 
by people who had become so habituated to stagger- 
ing figures, of casualties, of expenditure, of indemni- 
ties, as to be incapable of reacting to them. No 
doubt, now that the War w’as won, everything would 
come right in due course. Once the screw was 
applied to Jerrv, he would be compelled to make 
good any debit balance there might be in the accounts 
of the victors- As Lord Hugh Cecil said, on the 
question of a capital levy — if it was possible “ we 
need not make it in this country ; it should be quite 
easy to make it in Germany So many desirable 
things appeared “ quite easy ” in those days 1 

Right through this year of victory, 1019, and on 
into the next, the optimists did seem to be having it 
sufficiently their own way to meet the requirements 
of a people to whom optimism had become, for the 
time being, an absolute necessity. It was wonderful 
how successfidly Britain was effecting the transition 
from her war-time activities to those of honourable 
trade. The returning millions were, on the whole, 
quickly and smoothly absorbed into the jobs of 

^ Tbt Coast^enett of tbi \S^ar to Gnat Britain, by F. W. Hirst, 
P-175- 

*Ibid., p. lyj. 

H.V. G 
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civilian life. Unemployment was almost negligible ; 
the most reliable figures, those quoted ^ Pro- 
fessor Bowlej'^ * of the unemployed of certain Trades 
Unions, fluctuating in the neighbourhood of a per 
cent (much even of this accounted for by demobilized 
men in process of absorption), and in April 1920 
sinking below 2 per cent. 

For trade was booming in the most satisfactory 
way. So much bad been destroyed during the War, 
so much had fallen into arrears, that there was urgent 
need for restocking, and a demand for all sorts of 
useful products from anyone capable of supplying 
them. The German armies had rendered exc^ent 
service to Britain’s vital mining industry by the 
senseless and malicious damage they had done to 
the nunes of France. The strong arms that had 
driven the shafts under the Gctman position at 
hfessines, and been the means of hoisung a con- 
siderable part of it into the air at zero hour, were at 
work agam exploiting the coal seams of ^e West 
and North. The machines in the factories purred 
and throbbed in full chorus, and smoke bdehing 
from their chimneys darkened the sun in the most 
satisfaaoiy way. 

Nor was there any serious reason to grumble at 
wages. The new poor were recruited from the 
salaried and di\'ideod-diawiog classes. It is true that 
the glorious times had come to an end for the army 
of female war-workers, who had no more bothered 
to lay up against a rainy or peaceful day than any 
other section of the community. The fur coats and 
other finery were already beginning to find their 
way into the hands of “ Unde But this was not 
altogether an unmised ct'il to the returning working 
rpan, who was apt to find the newly acquired tastes 
of Ws younger womenfolk a source of some em- 
barrassment. He himself had claimed and secured 
the prinriple that wagcs should rise in proportion 

* Saete Eecneme Constqutnas cj Iba Grtal W'ar, p. 214. 

* Hirst, ep eif., pp. 28J-6. 
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to the cost of living, and during 19x9 and 1920 they 
appear to have risen, on the average, slighdy above 
this level.* For hours, the worker was even better 
off, if w’c may trust Professor Bowley’s statement 
that ** in 1919 and 1910 hours were generally reduced, 
so that on the average the duration of the week’s 
work W’as 10 to 13 pet cent less in 1924 than in 1914.” * 

On the whole it might have been argued, by anyone 
who could not sec into the future, that whoever else 
had suffered from the War, it had been an excellent 
thing for the British working man. There tvas an 
enormous debt, but even with the level of complete 
exemption from Income Tax doum to £130 a year, 
only a trifling fraction of this came out of his pocket — 
more trifling still when in 1920 it w'as raised to £ 1^0 
for earned incomes. There might be \vail in ancestral 
halls and woe in genteel villas, but in the worker’s 
cottage the conditions were actually better than in 
1914. If he could get a cottage for love or money, 
that is to say I 

* See the Article C«tt of UriH^in ijji Supplement to Enejfh- 
pa£a BritMHiea. 

• Op. (it., p. 148. 
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THE BOOM 

When, in the spring of 19^0, ifr. Chamberlaia 
introducid his second Budget, optimism, including 
his o’cra, had reached the culminating point. Ex- 
penditure for the past year had exceeded that for 
which he had so generouslv estimated by no less than 
a3i tniUions, ana was to oe continued on the same 
lavish and light-hearted scale. Far firom lightening 
the burden of taxation, he proposed to add to it an 
amount considerably excee^g (in a full year) the 
whole sum of that leaded in any year before the War. 
But this rime at least the fiud^ was balanced with- 
out the use of the printing press. Instead of a 
dcfidc, on the previous year’s account, of 52G milHons, 
a surplus was estimated for of 254 millions, and very 
neady realized- But this happy result was only 
attained by what amounted to a feat of fin^nrigl 
legerdemain. Stores, coUcacd for the War, were 
sold off to the extent of 302 million in that financial 
year, and bv the time the whole transaction was 
completed, tor a sum exceeding that of the whole 
Pre-war National Debt, and this capital realization, 
instead of bring written off against the capital of the 
debt, was thrown into the balance as income. Thus 
in spice of the flattering figures, the plain fact of the 
matter was that not even in this second year after the 
War had John Bull resumed his former Inbit of living 
within his income, though it was something to hive 
checked the process of innitioaby any means whatever. 

j.!caawhile a 6csh channel of expenditure had been 
opened by the pledge of providmg homes fit for 
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heroes. The fact is that during the War, so com- 
pletely had the energy and resources of the nation 
been diverted to the work of destruction that so 
prosaic a necessity as that of making good the annual 
depreciation of house property had been neglected 
altogether. Dr. Addison, the President of the Local 
Government Board, estimated in April, 1919, that the 
shortage of working-class houses, judged by peace 
time standards, amounted to 350,000, a figure that 
would have been considered appalling had these 
houses been desttoyed by shells mstead of by time. 
Another 60,000 houses, though standing, were unfit 
for human habitation, and yet another 300,000 
seriously defective. That meant that no less than 
3,000,000 people were crowded together in homes 
mote fitted for pigs than heroes.^ 

There were cntics of the Government who did not 
hesitate, under these circumstances, to demand that 
Mr. Lloyd George should tackle the problem of 
housing as he had that of munitions — that he should 
wave his wizard’s wand, and cause a million or so 
houses of the latest pattern to spring up on the best 
and surest foundations. But even m these days of 
easy spending it was hard to ignore the fact that 
dearness of labour and materials had already far more 
than doubled the cost of building, and that any 
abnormal demand was likely to force it up still higher. 
As it was, legislation was passed malung it com- 
pulsory for local authorities to undertake adequate 
schemes of housing, committing the general taxpayer 
to foot the bill, when it exceeded the produce of a 
penny rate, and, when this did not produce the houses 
at anything like the rate required, subsidizing private 
builders to the extent of round about £240 per annum. 
But powerful and monopolistic Trades Unions were 
able to prevent the drafting of additional labour into 
the industry to sny adequate extent, and the effect o£ 
the stimulus was to rowet up the price of housing, 
by 1920, to an extent approaching 4 rimes, for ea^ 

' Annual R/guter, tfif, pp. 51-1. 
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person housed, what it had been before the War, and 
compeUing the Government to scrap its scheme in the 
following year. 

But though the homes fit for heroes still delayed to 
materialiae, TOtrowing to build them was encouraged 
on a heroic scale. Coqx>fations followed the lead of 
the State in doing this on die most extravagant terms 
— ^tbe only terms, in fact, that could be obtained. 
As a typic^ spedmen, take the loans raised by Read- 
ing and four other boroughs early in ipao. Here 
money was borrowed by the issue of stock bearing 
interest at 6 per cent., ana offered at j[,^z for a nominal 
hundred. For the next twenty years, therefore, these 
boroughs were saddled w'ith a tribute totalling £120 
for every £92 borrowed, and then, on paying back 
the prindpal, having to make good an aaditional £8. 

This time of the Post-war boom might have been 
described as a usurer's paradise, but for the fact that 
it was getting mote and more doubtful how long, and 
to what extent, promises to pay interest would, or 
could, be honours. Capital was urgently in demand, 
not, as before the War, for the use of overseas bor- 
rowers, but for employment at home, and lenders 
were consequendy aole to exact a swingeing tribute 
from borrowers. Thus not only the State and public 
corporations, but commerce and industry, were 
saddling themselves with obligations, or promises to 
pay, that might handicap them gravely in the future, 
and impose a greater strain on the social system than 
it would prove easily capable of bearing. 

J.fcanwhilc, in spite of the boom, or perhaps be- 
cause of it, the price of everything, instead of setilmg 
down after the War, continued to soar in a fashion that 
suggested that the English pound might be desdned 
shortly to go the way of the Russian roulale. The 
housewife wgan to look back almost with regret 
on the days of strict tationiog and the submarine 
blockade. As one article after another was decon- 
trolled, Its price also got out of confrol. TTicne was 
a hunt for scapegoats, and an attempt to blame it all 
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on that elusive villain, the profiteer. The Govern- 
ment was only too happy to humour this disposition, 
and passed an Act setting up local committees for the 
exposure and defeat of this new and undefined offence 
of profiteering. As these bodies usually contained a 
good proportion of local tradesmen, it is no wonder 
that the Act died stillborn I But the profiteer, though 
he is always with us, and never gets so rich a haul 
as when fishing in troubled w^atcrs, was not primarily 
responsible for the inflation of prices that is the 
nemesis of unbalanced budgets and a debased currency. 

It was during 1920 that prices rose to a peak, 
though even then England might have accounted 
hers^ fortunate in comparison with the other Euro- 
pean ex-belligerents. Estimates vary, but in the early 
spring, just before the boom broke, it is certain that 
wholesale prices were mote than three times what thev 
had been in 19:3 — in France it was j times, in Italy 6, 
and in Germany and Austria far more. Retail prices 
never, on a general average, quire reached this n^fe, 
though in some instances they greatly exceeded^it — 
sugar, for instance, actually touched 7 times its Pre-war 
price. Butthe highest figure for food prices, in general, 
IS that recorded by the Laboiir Gazette for November, 
1920, which is 291 as against the Pre-war 100. The 
same authority quoted some interesting figures of the 
housewife’s budget for December of that year, as 
compared with July, 1914. The four pound loaf is 
ij. 4(/. as against ; cheese is. 9*/., against 8 |</. 
per pound ; butter 5/. against is. z\d. Mar- 
garine, which was about the price of the Pre-war 
butter, was consequently being substituted for it in 
homes that had at one time hardly known of its 
existence. As foe meat, British joints had become a 
rich man’s luxury, British mutton, for instance, being 
a penny less than two shilling a pound, instead of a 
hcthlctg over eightpeocse, ana the price for imported 
mutton just under half that of British.^ 

' See Professor BowJef’s artide on Pruet in the 1922 Supple- 
ment to the Enychpadia Bntamuea. 
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mau^tation, Ws nobly-clmellcd features contrasting 
sigi^cantly ■with the heavy lineaments of the popular 
choice. Normalcy had triumphed, and there vfas 
nothing left for Wilson but to die. 

He tpas not the first of the tvro to go. While he 
still lingered on in rerifcmcnt at Washington, \rith 
only the cxrasciousncss of his own integrity to cheer 
him, death had visited the WTiicc House, and released 
President Harding from one of the most monstrous 
scandals of political corruption in modem times. 
Dreadful rumours were circulated about the manner 
of his death — ^but it is not necessary to credit these in 
order to judge the tree of normalcy by its fruits. It 
was a growth by no means peculiar to the Western 
Hemisphere. 

That the United States should deprive the League 
of Nations, her President’s own creation, of her all- 
important support, was a disaster whose effects it 
wewd be hard to measure, but even more serious, in 
its immediate coosenuences, w’as her refiisal to ratify 
the treaty safeguaroing France’s security, a refusal 
that entailed t&t of Britain, who was unwilling to 
shoulder the responsibility alone. But if was in 
oonsidcratiofl of this guarantee that France had been 
induced to drop her claim to the Rhine line and a 
Rhineland Protcaoratc. A people Jess sensitively 
egoistic than the French wouln have had some excuse 
for feeling itself the •\'ictim of a swindle. And they 
little knew the French nature who imagined that the 
/a// accompli would be meekly accepted. There might 
yet prove to be loopholes in the Treaty that would 
provide France with all the excuse she needed for 
possessing herself of the Rhine, and perhaps even of 
the Ruhr into the bargain. The American withdrawal 
had fcnderad it certain that France would be as 
disturbing a ^ctor in Europe as a bilked piper in 
Hamdin. 

pn gkod, too, was coining to realize mto what 
sort of a bargain she had been roped at Versailles. 
Public opinion, in spite of the Hannsworth Press, 
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which, now that Mr. Doyd George was displaying 
symptoms of cold feet, became more noisily pro- 
French than ever, was veering round to agreement 
with Mr. Keynes about the Treaty. As for the 
Premier, neither the letter nor the spirit of that scrap 
of paper possessed any special sanctity in his eyes. 
His signature had been one of the many improvised 
solutions of his career — it had seemed the best thing 
to be done under the circumstances, and was the 
final discharge from his election pledges. And now, 
since it appeared impossible to execute the Treaty as 
it stood, and ruinous to attempt it, it was clearly 
necessary, by scrapping some parts and whittling 
down others, to adapt it to the requirements of 
civiliaed intercourse, and above all, to the needs of 
British industry, that would never get on its feet 
again, so long as the French policy of crushing and 
weakening Germany prevailea, 

The French, who are apt to ascribe to John Bull a 
monopoly of cant, did not hesitate to point out that a 
bargam was a bargain, and logical consistency a moral 
imperative. But French policy no more regarded 
the sanctity of Versailles than that of Afr. IJoyd George 
himself. It aimed at wrenching and stretching the 
provisions of the Treaty, so as to recover for France 
those fruits of victory that — for what now turned 
out to be a bogus consideration — she had been 
induced to renounce. 

Thus between Mr. Lloyd George and the French 
there developed an antagonism that, though masked 
at first under a veneer of unbroken cordiality, soon 
became too patent to be concealed. Why, indeed, 
should Britam have been made the catspaw of an 
egotism that had no more regard for her interests 
than those of Germany? And why should she be 
party to a fraud of which she was to be one of the 
victims ? 

Mr. Lloyd George has himself described how, when 
the French Bill for reconstruction of the devastated 
regions, which had been left uncomputed in the Treaty, 
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was first made out, he was staggered to find that this 
far exceed«l the %'aluc of house propeity (aaxrdlng 
to French statistics for 19x7) for the whole of France ! 
But even this trifle of £3,000 millions was not enough 
to satisfy the requirements of AL Klotz, the French 
finance Minister, who subsequently raised the total 
to the equivalent of £1,560 iniliions.* And tHs did 
not indude the further and palpably fraudulent daim 
for war pensions and allowances under the heading of 
dvilian damages. All this for Fiance alone! 

Violence, no less than ectortion, was part of the 
Frendi programme, and if the Treaty did not sanction 
it — so much the worse for the Treaty 1 As early as 
April, 1920, a technical breach of its provisions had 
provided an excuse for the invasion of German 
territory and the seizure of Frankfurt, coloured troops 
being firedy employed for the parposev and even— 
it was alleged — being billeted in the house of Goethe. 

The ink of the last ratification signature was not dry 
before a series of Conferences had begun, at first 
confined to ngsresentatives of the ex-Alnes, with the 
object, pnndpally, of giving effect to the Treaty. 
These Conferences followed one another in bewilder- 
icgsuacssion at the rate of 00 less than twenty-three 
in the next three years. It had been the same after 
Waterloo, only the Conferences then had been fewer 
and spread out over a longer period, doubtless owing 
to the lack of transport fadiities. The dominating 
figure, throughout, was Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
part in them has been described by Mr. Keynes in 
one of his most telling passages ; 

At each of them E»e poshed the French as fir as he could, hot 
not as fit as be 'Witei ; and then came home to acclaim the 
settlement provislonaUj- reached (and destined to be changed a 
EMCth later) as an exprasioa of complete accord benccen him 
amt his French coHeagoe, as a neazlj perfect embodiment of 
^rfsdom, and as a secernent that Gomany’ sroold be trdl 


X Tit TrttiB eBtnt RtparatSuii axd JF2ir Otifs, by O. IAjjtJ 
George, p. ao. 
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advised to accept as final, adding, about every third time, that 
if she did cot, he trouJd support die invasion of her territory.* 

His difficulties in trying to make things easier for 
Germany were increased % the impracticable attitude 
adopted by the Germans themselves, who were obvi- 
ously determined neither to pay nor to disarm at all 
unless they w'cre driven. It cannot be denied that 
Germany was making an admirable, even an heroic 
effort to steer a democratic nuddlc course berween the 
Scj’IIa of the old militarism and the Charybdis of the 
new Bolshevism. In March, 1920, the desperate 
attempt of some undemobilized troops to effect a 
counter-revolution had been defeated by a general 
strike — the iron had to enter more deeply into her 
soul before Germany would be ripe for Hitlerism. 
But the subscej^uent elccuons had revealed an ominous 
strengthening of the extremist parties on both sides. 
And it was no intention of the French to give the 
moderates a chance to set Germany’s house in order, 
and turn her into a peaceful and contented neighbour. 

It was not until July, after a whole series of in- 
harmonious Conferences betu'een the Allies, that the 
obvious step was taken of calling German representa- 
tives into consultation at the Kaiser’s old Headquarters 
at Spa, in Belgium. The Germans had, by this time, 
devHoped a regrettable, but not unnatural, inferiority 
complex, and their team of reptesentatit'cs was com- 
post of such jarring elements as the multi-millionaire, 
Hugo Stinnes, the blunt soldier. Von Seeckt, and the 
financier, Walthet Rathenau, who, as well as being a 
Jew, was the best European at the Conference, and 
as anxious as Mr. Lloyd George himself to come to 
some practicable compromise without openly abandon- 
ing the Treaty. From the first, it was quite evident 
that the Allies and the Germans wxte still too far 
apart to come to any sort of agreement, and Stinnes, 
a very caricature of the brutal Capitalist, lost his 
temper, and bawled and blustered at the astonished 

* A Ro'/fwfl tf thi ’Trtaty, p. 14. 
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diplomats as if he v?crc bullying his clerks. Accord- 
ingly resort was had to sabrc-iattUng. Marshal Foch 
and Sir Henry Wilson appeared in imiform complete ; 
an uldtnatum was draftea, and terms were forced on 
the Germans that provided, amongst other things, for 
the immediate delivery to France of a great deal of coal. 
This, as we shall se^ wit to enable France to strike a 
deadly blow, not at German, but British prosperity. 



CHAPTER V 


CLASS WAR RESUMED 

The return to normalcy was effected in the relations 
of Capital to Labour almost at once after the Armistice. 
The years immediately preceding the War had wit- 
nessed a conflict between them of ever-increasing 
bitterness. The worker, who had felt his standard of 
living threatened, had sought instinctively for the 
cause in the greed of the Opitalist, and visualized 
the conflict as one between himself and his employer, 
rather than as one in concert with Ids employer to 
prevent the shrinkage of that total dividend out of 
which both wages and profits were derived. There 
had been strikes in each of the great key industries of 
mining, railways and transport workers. Each of 
them had ended in more or less of a disappointment 
to the strikers. There had been talk, and more than 
talk, of binding the Unions of all three industries into 
one great offensive and defensive alliance, capable of 
paralysing the whole life of the community by a 
concerted strike. The experiment would almost cer- 
tainly have been tried if the outbreak of the Wat had 
not shelved it for '* duration 

Now that the war of nations was over, the war of 
class was taken up at the precise point it had been left 
off. The partial disuse of the strike weapon had only 
created a keener zest for its employment now that the 
last patriotic inhibitions were withdrawn. And the 
situation was dominated by the menace of the same 
Triple Alliance that had bem in process of formation 
before the War, and this might function as a spear- 
head for an offensive by the whole organized forces of 
95 
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Labour. The Genera! Strike u-as as plainly forc- 
shatlou-ed as the Great War liad been. 

What made the situation still mote troublesome u'as 
the fact that nobody kneu* vhat the value of money, 
and therefore of wages, u-as going to be from one 
month to another. Thus it was extremely diflicult 
ro arrive at any settlement that tvould possess the 
quality of pcmuncnce, except bj* the application of 
sliding scales, which were nathcr easy to frame nor to 
apph' to the satisfaaion of both parties. 

xhe first in the field were the miners, who, like the 
mineowners on their side, were always the most 
uncompromising protagonists of the class war. As 
early as January, 19x9, they had put foru-atd demands 
not only for a jo pet cent tnctcase of wages over and 
above the war svage already granted ro compensate 
for the increased cost of living, bur for a reduction 
of the working day from 8 hours to 6, and the main- 
tenance of all dcmobiliaed miners on a full wage, out 
of the pocket of the taxpayer, until jobs could be found 
for them. To these demands was shortly added one 
for the nationalization of all mines and minerals. 
Tliis would certainly have involved a considerable 
increase in the price of coal and consequently of steel, 
and, according at any rate to Mr. Lloyd George^ in a 
great increase in unemployment. Certain concessions 
were made, and a Royal Commission u*as hastily set 
up to enquire into the whole question, but this ^‘d 
not prevent a ballot from being raken on the quesrion 
of a strike, and resulting in the huge bellicose majority 
that is the practically invariable response of the team 
spirit to such appeals. In spite of the strenuous 
efforts that were made for condliarion, it was doubtful 
whether the fighting spirit of the mincts tx)uld be 
held in leash till even the most hurried publication of 
the report, or whether anything less than the full 
concession of their claims would as-ert stoppage- 
This was the beginning of a perfect qjidcmic of 
strikes, and threats of strikes. In the 
shipbuilding trades, hours had been reduced, on New 
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Year’s Day, to 47 a week, but a limit of 44 was de- 
manded, and this was lowered, by the more intransi- 
gent spirits, to 40. In Belfast, the corporation 
employees came out in support of the shipyard men, 
and cut off the whole gas and electricity supplies of 
the city. In Glasgow, the strikers actually succeeded 
in inducing the Lord Provost to transmit their request 
to the Government that the employers should be 
compelled to grant their demands, failing which they 
would abandon constitutional methods and adopt any 
others likely to advance their cause. And sure 
enough, on the Government’s refusal, there was 
smashing of windows, overturning of tram-cars, 
looting of shops, the reading of the Riot Act, and 
charges by the Police. Next the London Electricians 
intervened to compel the Government to give way 
to the commands of the Clydeside Unions, and their 
District Secretary fulminated an ultimatum ^reatening 
to plunge the wnole of London into darkness, and to 
paralyse its electrical services. The Government had 
to counter this by the power given it under the 
Defence of the Realm Act to make such action 
criminal.* 

As the year went on, the situation grew even more 
ominous. By March, each member of the Triple 
Alliance was on the verge of a strike, and had to be 
bought off by expensive <x)ocessions. In the summer, 
the whole cotton trade was held up by a strike for 
higher wages and lower hours, in which the men 
succeeded m securing the greater part of their de- 
mands. And then the epidemic spread to the police, 
who wanted to have their own union, to speak with 
authority even on questions of discipline. With this 
there could be no padding, and constables who I^t 
work were dismissed, with loss of pension. But in 
Liverpool, where over 40 per cent of the available 
force was involved, the unusual spectacle was wit- 
nessed of the underworld of crime and anarchy 
breaking its bounds and challenging the reign of 
^ Annual pp, 9-11. 
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Uw, until soldicn had to be called in to substitute the 

bayonet for the truncheon. 

Meanwhile an uneasy peace, or truce, had been 
secured in tlie mines. The Royal Commission 
appointed to deal with the matter had issued an 
micrim report on March ao, when the strike notices 
were already out, and on the strength of it an offer 
was immediately made to the miners of substantial 
increases of and reduction of hours, but deferring 
the question oi^tudorulizing the mines for two months’ 
fiirthcf consideation. The men were induced by 
their leaders to accept this mstalment of their claims, 
and the Com,mission was kenr hard it work rill the 
aoih of May, a comic touch being impaff«l to hs 
proceedings by a prolonged »*crba! duel between the 
most intransigent of its miner members, Mr. SmiUic, 
and the Duke of Nonhumbcrland, a fanatical Die- 
hard, no small part of whose immense wealth ss'as 
derived from mining royalties. When the final 
report appeared, it turned out that the chairman, Mr. 
Justice Sonkey, aftciwards to become Lord Chancellor 
m a Labour Government, had supported the Labour 
members of the Commission m advocating the 
nationalization of the mines, thus givTng a majority 
of one in favour of that proposal. How so tremen- 
dous an operation utis going to be financed at a time 
when the national expenditure u-as still enormously 
in excess of revenue, was not easy to cxjDCcire, though 
the three representatives of the miners on the Com- 
mission proposed to simplify it by confiscating mining 
royalties without compensation. But at this time few 
people had begun seriously to bother about such sordid 
idhioitions as that of cutting a coat acoDrding to the 
doth- For the present, though the Govemment rook 
no steps to nationalize the mines, and Mr. Smilhe 
thrcafcned direct action, the miners refrained, in view 
of the advantages they had already secured, from 
pushing matters to extrenuties. Meanwhile, the pri^a 
of coal ts-as mounting, and the output pet shift 
diminishing to an alam^g extent. 
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In September occurred a great railway strike. A 
settlement had been patched up in the spring which 
had added 6j millions to the wage bill, and involved 
substantial increases in both passenger and Mods 
fares. But the Eulvvaymen were still unsatisfied, and 
under the leadership of their Secretary, the Rt. Hon. 
J. H. Thomas, the most astute of all the Trades Union 
leaders and the one most hated by the extremist Left, 
applied the new method of a lightning strike — a 
declaration of n’ar without notit^. The response was 
enough, for the first day or two, to effect a practically 
complete hold up of the railway system, and to inflict 
no small hatdsmp on those poorer members of the 
community who found themselves stranded away 
from home, without the alternative resource of motor 
transport. So serious was the situation deemed, that 
Lord Haig was called bto consultation Iw the Cabinet, 
and a Muk Pool established in Hyde Park — not foe 
the last time. But leaders like Mr. Thomas, and Mr. 
Cramp, the President of the Union, were not the men 
to push matters to an extremity. After the first day 
or t^'o there was a steady trickle of the less combative 
spirits back to work, and a large influx of unskilled 
but enthusiastic volunteers, so that a skeleton train 
service was got going somehow'. The only question 
was whether the two other members of the Triple 
Alliance would join in the fray. Their leaders, who 
were perhaps less keen on fighting the Railwaymen’s 
batde than their own, essayed the part of honest 
brokers. After a good deal of haggling and man- 
CEuvring for position, it was arrayed on October 5 
that the strike should be called off and negotiations 
resumed. What advantage had accrued to anyone 
from the nine days’ war on the lines, it w’ould have 
been difficult to determine. 

For a year after this, while the boom was at its 
height, there was constant friction in the Labour 
world, but no stoppage of the first magnitude. But for 
the greater part of the sununer of 1920, it was obvious 
that matters were working op for another crisis in 
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the coal industry]. Ttic romers still had the feeling 
of being in a position of advantage t!ui they had only 
got to press home. Although during the l>oom their 
wages had risen with the cost of living, they' made a 
demand for a yet funher increase, Tlic oxvners were 
ready to meet them, but made their offer conditional 
on an increase of output, and this even the formidable 
Mr. Smillic recommended the men to accept, at any 
rate for the lime being. But a ballot was taken, svitn 
the usual result of a sweeping majority for the extreme 
course, and, all efforts for peace having failed, a strike 
broke out on October i6fh, and u'cnt on til! Nov* 
ember 4th, when the advance was conceded. It was 
a victory disastrous for rhe r*ictors. A worse time 
for a stoppage in the mines, with a consequent diver- 
sion of orders to the United States and an increase 
of the wages bill, could nor have been chosen. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE BOOM COLLAPSES 

For now the peak of the boom was definitely past, 
and the time of deceptive prosperity for the worker 
at an end. No longer would it be a question of his 
dictating terms and pushing home an advantage, but 
of clingmg to his job and a living wage by any means 
whatever. Between October 25 and November z6 the 
number of registered unemployed had leapt up from 

344.000 to 510,000. Oft January 8th, 1921, it was 

859.000 and still rising, with the appalling rapidiir of 
a rivet that had burst its dams. That month it 
topped the million mark. 

It was worst of all in the coal trade, which was now 
confronted with the reality of a world no longer pre- 
pared to buy British coal to an extent sufficient to 
demand the services of over a million miners. The 
realization was bound to have come in any case, but 
the break was precipitated not only by the strike, but 
still mote by the fatal success of the Allies in securing 
coal deliveries from Germany. The French not only 
got all the coal they could profitably employ, but a 
great deal more, that choked the sidings, and had to 
be dumped beyond the frontier for whatever it would 
fetch, with msastrous results to the British export 
trade. Nor was this a merely temporary misfortune, 
but the beginning of a depression circulated to render 
superfluous the services of hundreds of thousands of 
hands. And the miner is not the type of worker who 
can just put down his pick and his lantern, and change 
over to some job on the surface. He is, by disposition 
and training, a specialized being. If the pit closes, 

lOT 
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the community attache! to it wiU be reduced to a 
dead-aJivc sort of existence waiting about in hopeless 
idleness and subsisting on such a moiety of other 
mens’ earnings as the community can afford to dole' 
out. 

It w'as not only the French success in exacting 
Reparations from the Germans that proved a bane to 
workers in Britain. No part of the Treaty had given 
greater satisfaction than that which compelled Ger- 
many not only to hand over the whole of her merchant 
fleet, but even to budd ships over and above this total 
to compensate for the damage done by the U-boat 
campai^. It was dramatic justice, but it was very 
bad business. Every ship provided free meant one 
less to be built in British yards. ITtc ship-building 
industry was hit almost as hard as that of the mines, 
and was falling into a depression no less prolonged. 

The collapse of the boom was not confined to one 
or two industries. It was general, and disastrous. 
The mounting figures of unemployment told their own 
tale. In hundreds of thousanas, the figures month by 
month from the beginning of 1021 were 12, 14, 11$, 22, 
until May showed a total exceeding 2J millions. This 
was partly accounted for by a new coal strike, but at 
the end of the year the figure was 1,88^,478. Such 3 
state of things w’cnt far beyond the worst nightmares 
of pessimists in the Pre-war days, But the gloomiest 
pessimist of 1921 would scarcely have ventured to 
predict that for the whole of that decade, only durinv 
two isolated months were the figures of registereo 
unemployed destined to fall bdow a million, and that 
in the nineteen-thirties it was to rise and remain steady 
above the 2 million level, and at one time to come not 
far short of a third million I 

But to those who had anything to lose that could 
be expressed in money values, the break of the boom 
came not as a nightmare but as an awakening from 
one. ThQT must have fdt like the Atmada seamen, 
who were drifting helplessly, after their great defeat, 
’to destruction on the Dutdi sands, when they felt the 
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wind change just in the nidc of time. The cost of 
living had reached its peak in November, 1920, when 
the figure stood at 176 pet cent above Pre-war. In 
otlier words, the housewife's pound was fetching her 
not much more than 7/. wotth of goods, as goods were 
priced in July, 1914. The houscKeeping that she had 
once budgeted for at a pound a week would now mean 
a disbursement of i j r. And this out of an income 
which, like that of Mr. H. G. Wells, as described in 
his Autobiography, might easily have melted away to 
half its Pre-war figure. 

And then relief came with mcrdful swiftness. That 
month, as if the consuming public had itself determined 
to join in the strike movement and down purses, there 
w’as a sudden stoppage of buying. The shopkeepers 
tried to console themselves with hopes of a Christmas 
rush. But there was no rush. In the warehouses of 
the wholesale manufacturers in the North and Mid- 
lands, stocks began to accumulate. The manufac- 
turers accordingly had resort to the banks for loans 
to keep their businesses above water. But the bankers 
themselves, threatened with greater demands than they 
could meet, sat ti^hc on theit coffers. The manufac- 
turers, in sight oftankruptcy, had only one resource. 
They must sell off their wares at any price they could 
get for them. And the London shops, which were 
thus able to replenish their stocks at dirt-cheap prices, 
must now compel theit customers to buy by flmging 
the goods in tlicit faces at far below cost pnee. The 
January sales must have seemed, to the almost des- 
pairing housewives, like a gigantic windfall. Prices 
had slumped in a fortnight to a half or even a third of 
what they had been. 

Nor was this a mere temporary respite. All 
through the year the cost of living continued to go 
down. From a maximum percentage of ij 6 above 
Pre-war level, it had dropped by the end of December 
to a mere 99 (which was severe enough, when one 
reflects that it was almost twice what it had been in 
1914). After that the descent was less steep, the fall 
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in the ensuing year being about 20 points. But till 
the mid^e 0A922, at any rate, the tendenq' for 
cost of living to faster than urages.* For those, 
that is to say, who could cam any vrages at all I 

* Efi^elapa£a Brilaseua, Aitide Prirrs. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 

Only two years had passed since the victo^, but its 
fruits had already turned to ashes in the mouths of the 
victors. It was a distracted, impoverished and debt- 
laden Europe that had stirvivcd the War that was to 
have ended war. But that would not have mattered 
so much if the years of sacrifice had turned it into a 
nobler and a wiser Europe purged of the spirit of 
anarchic egotism that had led so inevitably to the 
catastrophe of rpi^. But if was quite evident that 
the belBgctent nations had learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing, and that even those Jong enslaved 
peoples whom the War had released from their chains, 
only intended to turn their freedom into a cloak of 
tyranny. 

No new order of dviliaadon showed signs of 
emerging. The League of Nations, on w’hich all the 
hopes of such an order centred, was as yet little more 
than a league of allies, reinforced by a mob of super- 
numeraries, and crippled almost to impotence by the 
defection of America, Nor had the War left any 
legacy of loyalty between the Allies themselves. Each 
Was out for its own hand, and its hand was against 
all the others. And this not only in the polidtS but 
in the economic sphere. 

The result w’as to render the social problem prac- 
tically insoluble for any individual government. It 
would have been just as sensible to have left the tasks 
of finding work for the unemployed, of trade revival, 
of industrial reorganiradon, and of raising the neces- 
sary funds, entirefy in the t^ds of local bodies, as to 
105 
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in the ensuing year being about 20 points. But till 
the middle of 1922, at any rate, the tendency seas for 
cost of living to fdl faster than wages.* For those, 
that is to say, who could cam any wages at all I 

Biita/tmea, Article Frutt. 



CHAPTER VII 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 

Only two years had passed since the victory, but its 
fruits had already turned to ashes in the mouths of the 
victors. It was a distraacd, impoverished and debt- 
laden Europe that had survived the War that was to 
have ended war. But that would not have mattered 
so much if the years of sactilice had turned it into a 
nobler and a wiser Europe, purged of the spirit of 
anarchic egotism that had 1^ so inevitably to the 
catastrophe of 1914, But it was qxiite evident that 
the bemgerent nations had learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing, and that even those long enslaved 
peoples whom the Wat had released from their chains, 
only intended to turn their freedom into a cloak of 
tyranny. 

No new order of civilization showed signs of 
emerging. The League of Nations, on whidi all the 
hopes of such an order centred, was as yet little more 
than a league of allies, rdnfotced by a mob of super- 
numeraries, and crippled almost to impotence by the 
defection of America. Nor had the War left any 
legacy ofloyalty between the Allies themselves. Each 
was out for its own hand, and its hand was against 
^ the others. And this not only in the political but 
in the economic sphere. 

The result was to render the social problem prac- 
tically insoluble for any individual government. It 
would ^ve been just as sensible to have left the tasks 
of finding work for the unemployed, of trade revival, 
of industrial reoreanizarion, and of raising the neces- 
sary funds, entirely in the hands of load bodies, as to 
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cxT^ anj* /ladonal government to accomplish them 
off its own biL A machine-powered dvilizatjon is by 
its very nature international, and the network of credit 
and exchange on which it depends is world-wide. 
And the solution even of its domestic problems is 
likewise international. A miner in some Welsh valley, 
who finds lus occupation gone, not unnaturally blames 
it on the Government or the employers. But neither 
Government nor employers can prevent artificial 
barriers being erected against the sale of British coal 
overseas, or the dumping of Reparations coal on its 
accustomed markets, nor can they create the prospeoty 
and settled conditions abroad hat enable customers 
to buy, nor yet coorrol the finandal operations that 
stabilize or upset the exchanges. 

The results are the more serious from the fact that 
these limitations on the power of governments are 
almost universally igootea by the electorate, and tvm 
the governments themselves. Here, for instance, in 
Britain, was this dual problem of a working class 
habituated to denund a living wage of a certain 
standard, and the fact chat there appeared no way of 
providing such a wage for at least a railJioa of those 
able and willing to work for it. What was to be done 
about it ? Were the resources of statesmanship ex- 
hausted? Was this army of a million and more 
unemployed harder to dispose of than all the hosts 
of the Hapsburgs and HohenzoUerns ? It was indeed, 
as the coming years were to prove, and the evil, not 
oidy in Britain, but cvety other nation, was destined 
to be wone brforc it would be better. 

But still the simple argument held that it was the 
Government’s business to put an end to this state of 
things, or else to depart and give place to better mco- 
Nor did the politicians themselves take any exertion 
to these reouirements. On the contra^, they inv^- 
ably twitted their opponents with having no remc^ 
for unemployment and its ^dred evils of draresred 
trade and sodal discontent, and came before the cjm- 
totatc with a nostrum of didr own, guaranteed to do 
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the business. As these nostrums never, at best, 
proved more than superficial palliatives, and more 
often than not left things worse than b^orc, it fol- 
lowed that any Government's popularity was apt to 
be exceedingly short lived. And as first this expedient 
and then that broke down in practice, the temptation 
became irresistible to advertise more drastic and 
dangerous cure-alls, that were, in fact, better calcu- 
lated to kill the patient outright, schemes of curing 
poverty by juggling with the currency, schemes in- 
volving colossal expenditure, or, again, calling Satan 
to cast out Satan by intensifying that verj’ anarchy 
that was at the root of all the mischief. 

There was one cure already being advertised that 
WM destmed to be dropped b^ore any occasion could 
arise for putting it into practice. This was the 
Capital Levy, that figured as the main plank of the 
Labour Party's programme, though it is only fait to 
add that Donat Law himself seems at one time to 
have toyed with the idea, " doubtless,” as a school 
Commentate* remarks of Noah's indulgence in wine, 
“ in ignorance of its properties.” It \i*as a curiously 
exact translation into terms of the class war of the 
policy of the Versailles Reparations. The idea was 
to lighten the enormous burden of war indebtedness 
by confiscating a percentage of everyone's capital, 
who was possessed of more than /)j,ooo, starting at 
a pet cent, and rising, on millionaires’ fortunes, to as 
much as 56.^ And just as with the wealth of Ger- 
many, it was assumed that all this nominal capital was 
actually r/;rrr,and could be seiaed and transferred intact. 

If the scheme had been realized according to pro- 
gramme, something like £500 millions, or less than 
half the total debt, would have been paid off. But the 
mere attempt to do so, or even the knowledge that 
such an atfcxnpt would be made, would have so shaken 
the confidence of which capital values arc a transla- 
tion, as to have ciused a slump in the values of all 
securities, and consequently in the yield of the pro- 
* Tie Capital Lapj ExpImuJ, by Hugh Dalton. 
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posed nerccntages on anr assessment that srouJd 
cvcnruailr have been tnaJe. And then the crudal 
quesaon vroxdd have ansen — who was to rum this 
capital, to be handed over under the assessment, into 
its equivalent in currenej* or War Boo^ ? VTas the 
State to take over its due percenta^ of shares, land, 
and personal possessions, and realize them for what 
thcf would fetch ? The promoters of the Levy were 
shfwd enough to know what sort of a bargain thh 
would have been, and to what eriguoas proportions 
the proposed uindfall uws likely to dwindle under 
such drcumstanccs. The burden of realization would 
have to be thrust on to the payee. He would be 
assessed for so many pounds, snfllings and pence; and 
be erpected to hand them over in a certain time, or 
suffer distraint up to the full value of his possessions. 
The result, of course, would be to start cvety’body 
selling out capital at once, foe what it would fetch, 
which, in a market where everybody was a seller and 
hardly anybody a buyer, would soon have Ijeoi next 
to nothing. “Ihus the man assessed at ^Cjo.ooo, faced 
with a demand for jC5,8oo, m^ht easily have found the 
whole of his fortune insuwnent to purchase this 
fraction of its nominal value. The more wealth 
anyone had, the more certain would have been his 
nun. The I^vy must thus have resolved itself into a 
vast expropriation of all fortunes above a certain 
amount, a wholesale paupciizarion of the well-todo, 
while the loss of revenue to the State would more than 
probably have outweighed any gain of capital — to say 
nothing of the collapse of ctroit and economic chaos 
that must certainly luve ensued. 

It would have been simplex, if the thing had wt 
to be done, to have lighteneathe debt by open repudia- 
tion of part of the interest, perhaps accompanied by a 
proportionate reduction of aU other debts, or to have 
done the same thing less openly by inflation. But this 
would have directly aifexaf a rnudj larger proportioa 
of the rommunity, and would not have had the elec- 
toral advantage of singling out a comparatively small 
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minority for contribution. Psychologically, it might 
be as pleasant to think of running through the pockets 
of the Capitalist as those of the Hun. But as practical 
propositions, there was scarcely anything to choose 
between the two. 

As it was, wealth being taxed, almost to the 
limit of its capacity. A ve^ rich man, who before the 
War would have grumbled at patting with a twelfth 
of his income, would now be thankful to be allowed 
to keep a third of it, or to leave much more than half 
to his heirs. Taxation was mote drastic than that 
of any other civilized Power, not even excepting 
Germany, being at an average of over £zz per heach 
and this was so graded as to fall as far as possible on 
the richer members of the community. That the 
social problem could be solved by the simple process 
of screwing mote out of the Capitalist was a palpable 
illusion. 

In 1920, the Coalition Government passed a com- 
prehensive Act for the alleviation, as distinct from the 
prevention of unemployment. This it sought by 
extending the scheme of unemployment insurance, 
which had first been framed on a limited scale by 
Mr. Lloyd George in 1911, to cover the whole work- 
ing population with certain exceptions, of which 
agriculture and domestic service were the chief. This 
Act, which repealed all previous ones, and was modi- 
fied by no less than fourteen others in the next seven 
years, was a comer-stone of social policy no less than 
the great Poor L.aw Keform Act of 1834. 

The contrast between the two is significant of the 
change in condidons brought about by the triumph 
of machinery, and of sentiment by the achievement of 
a suifrage practically universal. Ja those days the 
mere fact of being out of work, from any cause what- 
ever, had been visited with pains and penaldes that 
Would be considered too inhuman , nowadays, to be 
mflicted on the worst of criminals. The person 
without either work or savings had to be kept alive 
indeed, but only just alive, at such tender merdes as 
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those of Mr. Bumble, And yet no other measure of 
the time had received sudi unstinted praise as a piece 
of sdentific legislation.* And there is this to be said 
for its authors, that in their day it is to the last dcMce 
improbable that the community could have provided 
a surplus capable of maintaining one— let alone two 
or three — million potential workers in a state of not 
intolerable idleness. 

For machine powered dviiization cuts two ways. 
If it tends to create masses of unemployed, by sub- 
stituting machine for human labour, and enabling one 
mechanic to take over the jobs of a dozen, or perhaps 
dozens, of labourers, it may also multiply production 
to such an aefent as to allow the community to carry 
its unemployed on its back without breaking it. 

This is not for a moment to deny the evil of a state 
of thinK in which unemployment is chronic, miti- 
gated though it may be by the capacity to keep the 
wolf from the door. A healthy — ^whi« is the same 
as to say a sdentihcallf organized sodety— would 
never be troubled by a surplus either of labour or of 
products. The ca^dty fot producing enjoyable 
things will never outrun the ca^dty for enjoyment, 
not even when every dustman has a suite in the Ritz 
and every junior derk drives home in his own Rolls- 
Royce. It is all a matter of adjusting production to 
consumption by organizing distribution, and of in- 
creasing the capadty for enjoyment by educating 
desire. It is, in the last resort, a task of equipping 
Man with a mind, and soul, commensurate widi the 
improvement of his machinery. 

And so long as nothing better could be thought of 
than a surplus of unemployed workers, tunning into 
seven figures, and kept ^ve by drawing on the surplus 
prodnen^on of the test of the community, it is obvious 
that mental roust have lagged dangerously behind 
material progress. The dole w'as at best a palliative, 
and not a cure, of a disease diat might end by poison- 
ing the sodal system. But even a pailiadve is better 
than some cure-alls. 



CHAPTER VIII 


RED PERIL 

When the War had started, in August, 1914, 
nothing had seemed more obvious than that it would 
end in a victory for one side and a defeat for the other 
or — much less probably — a draw. But the result 
turned out to be nothing so simple. There was indeed 
a victory, and a corresponding defeat — but was that 
Ae whole result, or even the most important part of 
it ? For out of the welter of contending nations, a 
new Power had arisen, of which no one had dreamed 
in 1914, and which might not inconceivably be des- 
tined to play the part of the owls in the mythical 
battle between the frogs and the mice. Russia, Holy 
Russia, had hauled down the Double Eagle of Pan- 
Slavist Nationalism, and hoisted in its steaathe bloody 
ensign of universal class war. It was a war without 
frontiers — the proletariat, the Have-Nots of the East- 
ern half of Europe and the Northern half of Asia, 
had risen and utterly overwhelmed the Haves. And 
thej' were calling on the Have-Nots of all peoples, 
nations, and languages, to rise and follow their 
example. It was by no means ccztsdn that the appeal 
would fall on deaf cars. 

Certainly the rulers of the rest of Europe were fully 
ahve to the peril. Germany, in her wartime despera- 
tion, had played a recklessly dangerous game when 
she had inoculated Russia with the person of that 
then obscure revolutionary, Lenin, as if he were a 
germ. The experiment had indeed succeeded 
)nd the wildest hopes of ite authors, but the worst 
of warfare by bacilli is that there are no means of 
ixx 
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limiting it. It became a question of whether Germany 
herself was not destined to succumb to the infection 
she had spread. iVnd not only Germany. There 
were ominous phenomena even in the victor nations. 
Frend\ warships, sent to the Black Sea, hoisted the 
red flag. In Italy it appeared doubtful whether the 
forces of law and order — ^wielded as they were by 
unrespected poUtidans — ^werc strong enough to cope 
with the visibly increasing strength of revolutionary 
Communism. And then— -most ominous of all — the 
new RepubUc of Hungary, after a few months of 
uneasy Liberalism, gave it up and went Bolshevik — 
the ^ginning, perhaps, of a European landslide. 
Who could tell ? 

There in Russia, the very stronghold of faith and 
privilege, the thing had be^ done with such absurd 
ease. That urussuming gentleman, with the dome 
forehead and cruel slit eyes, whom Germany had 
presented to Russia, had, on possessing himself of the 
visible insignia of government — a feat easy enough for 
any minority that wicw its own mind— done rs'O very 
simple and, as it seemed after the event, obvious things. 
He told the peasants, who had from time immemorial 
hungered for earth more than bread, that they could 
now go up and possess themselves of their lords’ 
estates, all over Russia. That was henceforward the 
law. And joyfully, all over Russia, the peasanR 
availed themselves of the permission. Nay more, 
they would henceforth be united, as one man, against 
any faction that threatened to disturb this equitable 
arrangement. 

The second thing that Lenin did was to liquidate 
those promises to pay by which the civilization, called 
Capitalist, was bound together. Money was paper. 
Lenin had the printing presses, and used them, instead 
of tasadon, to balance his Budgets. It was merely a 
matter of printing fast enough and with enough 
noughts. And once the Haves were deprived of 
l^cf and their money became uTistepaper — ^what bad 
they any longer, but life ? And even this they were 
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not likely to keep for long, or to find worth the 
keeping. 

It was not enough for Lenin to have changed the 
insignificance of a pamphleteering agitator for the 
virtual dictatorship of all the Russias. Nothing less 
would satisfy him than a world empire of Commun- 
ism. The name and doctrine of Karl Macs should be 
honoured as those of Christ and even God had never 
been — and Lenin was Marx’s prophet. He must 
often, in his meditations in the fOremlin, have turned 
his thoughts to England, that had given him a home 
and the freedom of her national library in his strug- 
gUng days. What were the odds on England going 
Bolmevik ? For well might Capitalist civilixation 
echo the refrain, 

Who 8Und$ if England falls ? 

It was certainly in England’s favour, from Lenin’s 
standpoint, that she had the largest industrial pro- 
lettmat, in proportion to her rural population, of any 
nation in the world. This had only to become fully 
class conscious, in the Marxian sense, to have the rest 
of the community at its mercy. There W'ould be 
nothing to prevent the revolution being brought about 
by a simple vote. Less than in any other community 
was there the inertia of a naturally conservative 
peasantry to be overcome. To be industrially top- 
heavy was to be ripe for Bolshevism, if the tree was 
capable of bearing such fruit. 

That was the vital question. For this particular 
tree was of ancient growth, and struck deeper roots 
than probably even a Lenin could realize. What did 
it matter that conditions in England were favourable 
to Bolshevism, if the English temperament and 
tradition were incurably unbolshevistic ? The in- 
transigeance of ruthlcssncss, which is the real essence 
of Bolshevism, is something from which the good- 
natured and cautious Englishman is temperamentally 
averse. The purge of a violent revolution is not for 
him. He is naturally suspicious of the man who bids 
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him destroy his existing temples in order to build 
tlicm up in tlirec daj-s on some perfectly new plan— 
especially if that plan happens to be of foreign ori^n. 
For the mere fact that a scheme emanates from for- 
eigners, and especially from hairy Russians, is enough 
to br^d it in his eyes as an inferior product. 

This is not to say that there was no chance or 
prospect of a British revolution. But the English- 
man, if he overturns his social order, will never do so 
BolshcvisticaUy. He will be scrupulous not to Jet his 
right hand know what lus left hand docth. He tv-ill 
use daggers and speak none. He wdi talk of acting 
constimtionally even if he is using the Constitution 
to overthrow the Constitution. He will employ the 
means without willing, or at least acknowledging the 
end. He will repudiate cold-blooded expropriation, 
and )’et talk decorously of a Capital Lev}' that would, 
in pnaice, work out to much the same thing. He 
will pledge his allegiance to Parliamentat)' government, 
and yet support a general strike whose success would 
have the wea of its ovenltrow. He will avow his 
strict constitutionalisminscekingto establishadictator- 
ship, of the right or the left, by Act of Parliament. 

In short the Englishman, though be will never 
envisage res'olution, may not inconceivably slide into 
it. But he w’ill never achic\'c the drive or the thor- 
oughness of the pure-blooded Bolshevik. He has no 
philosophy of revolution. You will never get him 
to enthuse for the gospel of Karl Mats, or to sec 
cverytlung in terms of the class war. You will only 
too easily get him to believe that his boss is doing 
him down, in this or that concrete instance. But tdl 
him that property is robbery, or that the bosses in 
general arc misappropriating the fruits of labour, and, 
though he may agree with you, he will not be really 
interested. Still less will he carry his revolutionary 
fervour to the logical extreme of becoming regicide 
or antichrist. 

It is a fact not without significance, that the neatest 
approadics to rcvolutioimy intransigcance in the 
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British Isles come from the so-called Celtic fringe. 
The Celt gravitates to ^tremes as the Anglo-Saxon 
does to compromise. That is one reason whf the 
Englishman has never been able to understand or 
govern Ireland. And we sh^ find the least sterile 
British soil for the planting of the Bolshevik seed not 
in England, but in the valleys of South Wales and on 
the banks of the Clyde ; though even here the revo- 
lutionary product would pass in Red Russia as some- 
thing hopelessly pink and hlcnsbevik. There is 
probably not a town or village from John o’ Groats to 
L^d’s End, that would not cheer itself hoarse at a 
visit from the Prince of Wales. 

Even before the War there had been a widespread 
attempt to acclimatize extremist doctrines in England. 
The revolutionary fashion then was not Bolshevism, 
that had not been heard of, but Syndicalism, a less for- 
midable and constructive product, tending to degener- 
ate mto sabotage and amrchv. The respectable 
English version of this was Guild Socialism, never a 
vctv clearly defined ideal, the essence of which was to 
replace PacUamentary govcmmcnt bjr that of federated 
Trades Unions, expanded so as to include every sort 
of manual and intellectual worker. 

Considerable progress had been made towards 
imparting a fightmg spirit to the Trades Unions, by 
engineering what was virtually a revolt against the 
cautious leadership of their executives. The shop- 
stewards’ movement was much to the fore about the 
time of the War, and consisted in organizing little 
vortices of extremism in the works, on the principle 
that such local leaven would eventually leaven the 
whole lump. 

Such was the state of things in the Labour world 
when the astonishing phenomenon of Bolshevism 
burst upon it. How would British labour react to so 
unprecedented a stimulus ? Lenin and the stalwarts 
of Bolshevism were not unnaturally optimistic. And 
Miong those, in England, who had anything to lose, 
there were great searchings of heart. Was there any 
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reason why the British working man should not take 
the hint from his mates in Leningrad and Moscow, 
and do for himself what had been done so easily 
over there? 

And yet, paradoxically enough, the spectacle of 
triumphant Bolshevism was destined to act less as a 
stimulus than a brake on the movement to the left. 
Apart from the fact of the revolution having been 
made in Russia, there were features of it calculated to 
excite not emulation, but distrust and repulsion, even 
among the workers themselves. It had started with 
the shameful flight of the Russian armies and the 
collapse of the whole Eastern Allied front. It had 
been followed by a peace that had left Russia’s allies 
in the lurch, and the unloosing of the German arnii« 
on those of England and France in what, but for the 
American inten'cndoo, might have proved ova- 
•whtimkiR strength. Even a woihing man turned 
soldier does not thank the comrade who abandons 
him in face of a common enemy. 

There were other features of Bolshevism that left 
an even deeper impression on the minds of English- 
men. The stories of Russian atrocities might be in as 
much need of sifting as those about the Getmans in 
Belgium, but it was apparent that the story of the 
Revolution had been one of a horror almost unitnagm- 
able. The Tartar element in the Muscovite had dis- 
played itself in a grotesque and fantastic cruelty. It 
IS perhaps a psychological ineptitude to concentrate 
attention on me woes of royalty, but it is one as old 
as, and older than, the EUrabethans, and there can M 
no doubt that the cold-blooded murder not only nfthe 
Tsar and his Consort, but of their sick boy, theu 
innocent daughters, their doctor, and those thrM good 
and faithful servants who had remained with them to 
the last, was the worst possible adverris^ent for 
Bolshevism. And then when Christianity 
proscribed and persecuted, as it had not t«cn in 
Europe since the days of the Gesars, English pi^» 
respectability, was profoundly shocked. Some of the 
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most uncompromising left wing leaders, notably Mr. 
George Lansbury, were devout Christians, and the 
working man, even when he did not frecjucnt Chutch 
or Chapel, had seldom any actis'c hostilit}’ to^v’ards 
either.* These Bolsheviks, who martyred their 
Bishops and paraded God and Christ as guys through 
the streets, were undoubtedly going too far. It is 
not only in Capitalist circles, m ^gland, that the 
taboo is honoured of Such and such things are not 
done.” 

Jforeover, as time went on, it became evident that 
whatever else had eventuated in Russia, it was not a 
working man’s Utopia, or an3rthmg like it. Not only 
murder, but famine, stalked the land. Piteous appeals 
were made for help for the millions of peasants who 
were perishing of hunger, or its accompanying dis- 
eases. And even in the towns, the Russian worker 
was being fed on a diet mainly consisting of promises, 
while his material standard of living was incomparably 
inferior to that of the most sweated n'orker in Capitalist 
England. Moreover, if he claimed the sacrea right 
of withholding his labour, he would be liable to be 
exterminated uke any Grand Duke. All of wliich 
things might be explained away as necessary, or tem- 
porary, or the result of Capitalist aggression. But 
they too formed a very bad advertisement for Bol- 
shevism. The hundrcd-pcr-ccnt Communist state 
had once been a beautinil dream; now it was a 
ghastly reality. 

It need hardly be said that the reaction of the upper 
and middle classes to Bolshevism was, from the first, 
one of almost unanimous horror and hostility. The 
very term Bolshevik became one of abuse — among 
the worst that could, with decency, be applied to a 
fellow human being. The l«ist suspicion of sym- 
pathy with Lenin— or even the courtesy of prefixing 
his name with a ** Monsieur ” — was enough to brand 
anyone as a socially undesirable personage. 

The result was that all sense of proportion was lost, 

* Except pethaps as a mattet of sectarian rivalry. 
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and policy tou’ards Russia vras at first the blind product 
of cmotjonal reaction. A sane AfachiaveUianism 
might ha^'C esteemed the course of cs'cnts in Russia 
as a godsend for England. A victorious Tsardom, 
srith Constantinople and the Straits in its possession, 
trould have been hardly less formidable to England 
than a victorious Germany. The only cjnceivablc 
xvay of staving off the always threatened fc^'alaaoa 
would have been by a policy of Pan-SIavist Impciial- 
Jsro, culminating in another war. There can hare 
been little doubt that the Bear, the bugbear of Queen 
Viaoria and her statesmen, would once again have 
turned hungry eyes on India — not to speak of the 
Persian Gulf. A bear larger and more terrible than 
ever before. 

But now, for the time being, Russia, as a military 
power, had aased ro be formS^blc. There was no 
longct any question of her having Constanrinoplc ; 
she was more landlocked than ever without the 
Baltic seaboard that her great Peter had coopered ; 
without Poland, without Bessarabia, without Finland. 
Persia had slipped from her g^p, and in the Far 
East Japan could /lout her wjth impunity. For a 
long time to come, oU her energies would be required 
for the building up of her new social order at home. 
Her Red Army would have its hands fully occupied 
in safeguarding the revolution, and if it was launched 
in any direction, it would be Westwarf, for the 
recovery of the lost territories. Until that w^ 
attomplished, there need be no fear of Cossacks in 
the Himalayas. 

It was, then, with almost unbelievable ineprimde, 
that Russia’s former allies lent themselves to the 
project of crushing Bolshevism, by supporting the 
Counter-rcvolutionaiy armies midg« forlornly 
through the vast spaces of Russia in the attempt to 
restore something more or less resembling the old 
order, and whose first task, after this happy consnn^ 
marion, would avowedly have been to restore the old 
frontiers. If the lesson of the French Revolution had 
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not been wholly forgotten, it would have been realized 
that this was the surest way to consolidate the threat- 
ened regime. But hfr. Churchill, who had been 
appointed Wat Minister in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government, and to whom the whole of life pre- 
sented itself as one prolonged game of soldiers, was 
enthusiastic for the ending of Bolshevusm by military 
coercion. Indeed, it would appear from his book on 
the “ World Crisis,” that his ideal solution would 
have been, instead of disarming the German host, to 
have enlisted it in a fresh war or grand, European 
crusade, against England’s former aUy.^ But as this 
did not happen to be practical politics, and as any 
attempt to employ Allied troops in the invasion of 
Russia would certainly have ended in mutiny, there 
was nothing for it but to finance civil war at the ex- 
pense of the British taxpayer. Mr. Lloyd George, on 
the other hand, desired nothing better ^an to get out 
of the mess by one of his many improvisations. It 
would be a grand idea to has'C a meeting between all 
the contendmg factions on a TurUsh island. Un- 
fortunately, like a fomar Welsh wizard, Mr. Lloyd 
George discovered that the spirits would not come 
when he did call for them. And then there was a 
still stranger episode of an American journalist going 
as a sort of informal ambassador *0 the Bolsheviks, 
and being disavowed when it tu -ed out that his 
activities were not likely to be popular. 

The armies of the Counter-revolution, alternately 
munitioned, lectured, and neglected, by Western 
waors, petered out in the ho^ess attempt to succeed 
where Napoleon and Charles XII, in all their glory, 
had Ciiled. It was an agony of competitive fiendish- 
ness, only ennobled by the military genius of Trots^, 
the Camot of the Soviets. But it served to establish 
the new order on what were, for the time being, 
impregnable foundations. 

Afeanwhile, to the average British consciousness, 
Bolshevism had become less of a reality than a myth. 

> vy u R>. 
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In dubs and country houses the thing had espanded 
into a universal conspiracy to overthrow everything, a 
conspiracy in which the highly respectable leaders of 
British Labour were somehow darUy involved. As 
in the days of the Frendi Revolution, the voice of the 
amateur detective was heard In the land, exposing the 
awful activities of Freemasons, Dark Lodges, Satan- 
ists, Illuminati, Occultists, and Kabbalists. One of 
the most popular horrors was a document that had 
originally been concocted, for its own doubtless 
suffident purposes, by the Tsarist Secret Police, and 
bore, as its imposing title. Tit Profocol of the EUers of 
Zion. These amiable old gentlemen were apparently 
actuated by the same disinterested love of evil as the 
school bully of Victorian fiction, only their proceed- 
ings were for more complicated, so complicated, in 
fact, that it was hard indcM for the plain man to wasp 
what precisely it w-as thev were up to, c-xcept that Jt 
was something so horriWe as to congeal the blue 
blood of the great Duke of Northumberland, and to 
disturb the slumbers of many a good old lady with 
visions of Mr. Ramsay Mawonid and Mr. J. H. 
Thomas stropping knives in cellars, and swearing to 
avenge the death of Jacques du Molay, Grand Master 
of the Temple. 

There was one f'aturc of tWs propaganda that was 
far firom comic, 'fhe evil grovih that on the Con- 
tinent was known as Anti-Semdsra, and had produced 
such fruit as that of the Russian pogroms and the 
French Dreyfus scandal, had not hitherto struck root 
on British soil. It had, at most, been a fad of those 
genial writers, hir, Belloc and Mr. Chesterton, and 
nobody, not even the Tews themselves, had wceted 
their sallies with anything but a tolerant chuckle. 
Now, however, the fact that no small part of the 
braim of Bolshevism had been supplied by Jc^'s — no 
very surprising phenomenon in view of the treatment 
icy had received at Tsarist hands — created a dis- 
position, ic certain drdes, to sec the Jew as the author 
^ all evil, and to hanker for the inclusion of Jew- 
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baiting among British sports and pastimes. But the 
common sense and even the humour of Englishmen 
might be trusted to keep tWs obsession from develop- 
ing into worse tlian a minor nuisance. 

In Labour circles, the myth of Bolshevism took a 
precisely opposite form. It was instinctively felt that 
the spectadc of Gipitalism overthrown and the prin- 
ciples of Socialism triumphant, was too wUuable an 
asset not to be made the most of. Tlie feeling of 
many, if not most, British I-abour leaders towards the 
Bolsheviks were probably not altogether dissimilar to 
those of a husband de cotn’enance, who, though he is 
profoundly conscious of disliking lus consort, feels 
that now he cannot get rid of her he has got to make 
the best of her. The task w-as not sweetened by the 
fact that the Bolsheviks themselves seldom troubled 
to disguise their dislike and contempt of these moder- 
ates, who, it was quite evident, woidd be the first to 
be put up against a wall on the triumph of the new 
regime. 

“ \Vc shill support MacDonald,** as Trotsky was 
reported to have phrased it, with his customary 
urbanity, during the General Strike, “ as the rope 
supports a hanged man.” 

There was, indeed, a band of real Communists in 
^gland, who made up in (ezodty what they lacked 
in numbers. They were prolific of usually short- 
lived periodicals, published by obscure presses, and 
Imown principally by the quotation of their judest 
tit-bits m the organs of the extreme Right. They 
would be adorned by pictures of globular directors, 
with the diminutive top-hats that were for some 
reason prescribe as the insignia of Capitalism, being 
assaulted in various wajrs by workmen of ruffiarJy 
appearance. Sometimes the techm’que was extremely 
good — ^there was a certain “ Espott ” who is faitly 
entitled to rank among the most fordble of Post-war 
cartoonists, in spite oMhe fact that his skill was exer- 
cised at the expense of Ws Sovereign, his Saviour and 
his Sovereign’s heir. 
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T^erc was soag too, appropriate to the few Gi3- 
bcftian Sunday schools wfee existence, attested from 
time to time, led to shocked enquiries— whatever 
were the authorities doing to allow such goings on ? 
Treble Toiccs would pipe in chorus such strains as : 

Kings and Queens and Sonkeys, 

ILords and dukes and knights, 

Aie the Fat hlan’s magic 
To cheat you of your tights. 

Get a pad and drown them. 

Or a little can . . .** 


or: 

Farewell my master. 

Farewell to you. 

We’re all gone rc^ acd so 
Vou may look blue t 

or again : 

There is a Qiurch in the towo, to the town. 

Where the parson often plays the clown, plays the clown. 

But Bolshevism was never destined to get a grin on 
any secrion of the British people. It was a nine days* 
wonder when a solitary Communist got clcaed for a 
constituency in Lanarkshire — though the same thing 
had happened in a Yorkshire coasdtueacy before the 
Wat. But Communism, naked and unashamed, was 
destined to fluctuate between a Pariiamentary mem- 
bership of one and none at ail, and a Communist 
candioate, c\'en in the poorest constituency, might 
account himself lucky if he secured the cigmh of the 
total rote needed to save his deposit. 

The triumph of Bolshevism in Russia was destined, 
in the long run, to prove not a stimulus, but a serious 
handicap, to the advance of Socialism in England. 
The mere suspicion of sympathy with Moscow, the 
early coquettings of Engush Lawjur with the Soviets 
— -the “ People’s Soviets ’*as die leading Labour orgap, 
T/>e Dai^ Herald, called them — was enough to panic 
the electorate. It was alleged that Moscow had been 
subsidizing The Herald, and a telegram was inter* 
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ccptcd from M. Litvinoff, the Soviet envoy at Copen- 
hagen, in which he boasted that The Htrald acted 
" as if it were out orwn It was only natural that 
the opponents of Labour should have done their 
utmost to advertise every such indiscretion, and the 
Party certainly did lay itself open to the imputation 
that it regarded the Bolshe\'iks in the light of comrades 
and, at any rate, potential allies. 

This impression was greatly strengthened by the 
mtcr\’cntion of the Labour Part)' in the Polish crisis 
that developed in the summer of ii>2o. TIjc resur- 
rection of Inland, the righting of a wrong that had 
poisoned international reJadonships for more than a 
centur)’, had, to good Europeans, been the most 
hopeful outcome of the Great War. With the menace 
from the East rcw'cd in the form of Bolshevism, 
Wand had become the buffer state of Western dviliaa- 
tion, and her preservation a matter of supreme im- 
portance. If she were to collapse, that would bring 
Bolshevism to the frontiers of Germany, and go far 
tou'ards realiaing Lenin's dream of a Socialist Soviet 
Europe, 

Could Poland prescn.'e the freedom that had been 
won for her ? Her Eastern frontier was completely 
undetermined, and there seemed no very obvious way 
of ftsingit except by force of arms. It is true that the 
British Foreign Offrce had drawn a line on the map 
beyond which it did not desire the Poles to expand, 
but neither party concerned took any more notice of 
this gesture than the tide did of Canute. As the 
campaigning season of 1910 approaclied, the Red 
armies, having disposed of their Counter-revolution- 
ary opponents, began to concentrate in the West, and 
the Poles, who were no means minded to v.’ait 
upon their enemy’s convenience, dashed fonwd to 
get their blow in first. There followed a campaign of 
little bloodshed and surprising vicissitudes. It was 
not long before numbers told, and the Polish armies 
were being chased, for hundreds of miles, to the out- 
skirts of Warsaw. And the Russians were demanding 
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terms that u-ouM luvc had the effect of redudng 
Poland to the status of the Ukraine or Georgia in the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

Mr. Uovd George’s Government cut a singularly 
undif^iijfu figure. It dung desperately to its ideal 
rlividing line. It cnjointtl the Pafes to retreat on (his, 
U'hich they only dtd when they •o'cre driven. It 
threatened the Russians xviih u'ar if they should past 
it, vhkh thes* promptly proceeded to do. It pronused 
aid to the Poles, whicn uis never forthcoming. Mr. 
Lloyd George, on reedving the first ncuT of the 
Russian terms, conveniently doaored, hastened to 
express his sense of their generosity, and found himself 
compelled to cat his svords. Jr mattered little, either 
in Poland or Russia, svhether he approved or nor. 

But it «*as sutTiciently cs'idcnt that fniltcai7 assist- 
ance to Poland «'ai, at least, in contemplation, and 
tlut Knglind might wake up one morning and find 
herself committed to a war with Russia. It was at 
this point that the I.abour Patty decided to throw its 
weight into the scale. War with the Soviets must be 
prevented at all costs, and by any means, constimoonal 
or otherwise. A Council of Action uis formed, to 
dcs'isc ways and means of paralysing any warlike 
aciis'ity that Parliament or she King’s Ministers might 
authoriac. A general strike was the method envisaged 
by some of the more imransigeant spirits, but the 
rrujority leaned towards a refusal to lend a band to 
the tansport of troops or munitions. 

The Cbunctl of Action was never called upon to 
act. While the British Government was trying to 
make up its mind whether to help the Poles or not, 
the French dispatched one man to Warsaw, and 
changed defeat into victory. That man ^*as Foch’s 
old chief-of-the-stafl', Weygand, who at once per- 
ceived that here was the situation of the .Mame over 
^in, with an incomparably less formidable enemy. 
There "was a quick concentration to a flank, a sudden 
counter-attack, and the terrible Red Army was on the 
run even faster than the Poles had been. Some sur- 
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rendered; some poured across the East Prussian 
frontier ; a remnant showed a clean pair of heels. 
Never had an Issue so momentous — and this was truly 
described as the Eighteenth Decisive Battle of the 
World — ^been settled with such a minimum of blood- 
shed. England never ceased to offer good advice to 
the Poles, who had other things to think about. 
Over and far beyond the sacred “ Cur2on ” line they 
hunted the unhappy Reds, and the spectacle was soon 
witnessed of the small nation dictating a humiliating 
peace to the big one, and settling down comfortably 
behind frontiers that roped in several million Russians, 
Ukrainians and Rutheiuans. 

Meanwhile the Labour Party’s contemplated veto 
had been far from unpopular even among its oppo- 
nents. Any stick was good enough to beat the dogs 
of war, The very idea of fighting so stunk in the 
nostrils of the average Englishman, that he was 
determined not to be drawn into it again on any 
excuse. 

Accordingly he was blind to the revolutionary 
implications of this new departure. An attempt of 
one party or class to impose its will, by direct action, 
on the nation, or its lawful Government, was the 
principle of Bolshevism. It was certain that such 
respectable politicians as the leaders of English Labour 
were no more habituated than other Englishmen to 
envisage the logical consequences of their actions. 
But it might not be so easy to avoid them. Even 
if they were unwilling to make further trial of this 
new engine of compulsion, there would be irresistible 
pressure from behmd to «>mpel them. 

Moreover, an association had been established in 
the popular mind l^fwecn Labour and Bolshevism 
that Was destined to be a source of acute embarrass- 
ment, and, in fact, to prove fatal to the first Labour 
Government. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE XTAR OF IRISH INDEPESDEKCE 

The problem of the class xrar u-as not the only one 
u-hosc solution had been mwely postponed by the 
international struggle. Thete n-as that of Ireland, 
vhich proved to be of e\-cn more immediate urgenqr. 
For, bv the irony of fate, the miehry vjcror who had 
stars’ed out Germany and annihilated her overseas 
empire, tvas to prove incapable even of maintaining 
his hold on the second of his osvn British Jj1«. 

Hied and frozen by the icy genius of Parnell, Irish 
patriotism had been sharpenro to a fee point of 
determimrion to achics-c freedom at any cost, and by 
any means. Such a purpose could only have been 
defeated by a corrcsponoing determination of Eng- 
land to hold her conquest in the same iron grip as, 
for instance, Russia had held Poland before the War, 
and Italy was to hold Austrian Tyrol after it. Bat 
England would have had to change her nature and cut 
herself loose from her past to functioQ as a despotism 
or a tyranny. It might have been arguable that 
Ireland would have tmiven and prospe^ without 
any nonsense about r^resenutive institutions, under 
the rule of a Viceroy, supported by irresistible military 
force, and inspired by (jorawcli’s motto, “ cor what 
they like, but what ji good for them.” But that is 
emphzucaUy one of the things that, as the English 
put it, is not done. 

The result was that even when English statesmen 
talked of resolute, they practised r^resentarivc 
govemment, Th^ did not allow die Irish to have a 
Patiiament of their own, but they introduced them, 
X25 
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grossly over-represented, into the English Parliament, 
which they proceeded to stultify and, on occasion, to 
dominate. The net result of their proceedings, by 
the time of the Wat, had been to bring the august 
came of Parliament into a contempt and msrepute that 
would have been inconceivable to the contemporaries 
of Macaulay and John Russdl. 

That the Union would have to go sooner or later, 
and the sooner the better, ought to have been as 
obvious to all Englishmen as it became to the not 
quite disinterested intelligence of Gladstone in 1886. 
But just to sever the connection with a clean cut and 
a superb gesture was not quite so simple as Gladstone 
imagined. It involved, in the first place, the abandon- 
ment of the mostly English landowning communitj’, 
to the tender mercies of a peasantry that regarded 
them much as the Russian moujiks regarded their 
boyars. This obstacle the Conservative Party, with 
the wise illogicality of Englishmen, proceeded to 
miaimize by a comprehensive poliw of buying the 
landlords out, or withdtawdng the English garrison, 
^d to withdraw one’s garrison from a hostiie country 
is an obvious preliminary to evacuation. 

But there was a more serious obstacle to a com- 
pletely independent Ireland. Ireland was not one 
nation, but two, and the smaller nation, the Protestant 
community of the North-East, was as fiercely deter- 
mined to be free of the Catholics, as the Catholics were 
to be free of England. Every argument for Irish 
Home Rule was equally cogent for Protestant self- 
determination. And every argument for an undivided 
Irdand was equally an argument for the United 
Kingdom. 

It is the supreme proof of the poison with which 
the Act of Union had inoculated British politics, 
that of the two great English parties before the War, 
one should have committed itself to denying Catholic 
Ireland the right to choose its own form of govem- 
rnent, and the other to fotdng the Protestants, willy- 
nilly, under the heels of the Catholics. 
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TWs Utter teas the minimum prior at which the 
Irish would sell thdr support to the liberal Caucus, 
when the on])' aJtcmaijrc to that support was humili- 
aiinc defeat on a bittcrlp-contcatcd piny issue. And 
so the UberaJ Partp had commifteJ itself to the des- 
perate and illiberaj venture of driving the Protesacts 
out of The Union, and imposing an alien rxile on a 
people who, in the Gladstonian sense, were rightly 
struggling to be free. The Protestant counties had 
reacted to this as the American colonics had to 
George Ill's — who after alJ did cot profess to be a 
Libei ^ — " rebels must be made to obey.” They 
stood up upon their feet, an ctcccding great army, 
and though horrified Liberals fulminated and shrieW 
at them in the language of the most rcacriooaty 
Toryism, it soon became evident that they had not the 
resolution, even if iher had had the pouxr, to enfonr 
that law in the teeth of thdr priacmlcs. Eseo if 
there had been no pistol shot at Scrajero, there 
would have been no storming of Belfast. 

But the dtaMn’s teeth had been sown, and not in 
one pan of Irdand only. When the War broke out, 
the Jsbnd contained not only two nations, and two 
Nationalisms, equally intransigent, bur also two 
national armies. All over Ireland the Catholics had 
begun to arm and drill on the Protestant model. 
Even while the hosts of Europe were rnatshallicg 
Attnageddon, the first shots had been fired in an Irish 
war of independence. 

That war was dramatic^y suspended- For one 
golden moment it seemed is if the miracle had come 
about of an Irish nation, spontaneously united in one 
common patriotism. Mr. John Redmond, the Inm 
NationaUst leader, was not a genius of Pimeu s 
calibre, but at this time of crisis he showed himscit 
capable of acting in the spirit of a great and chivalry 
geaitlcnun. Frankly, generously, he made the o-cr 
of Ireland’s support ror the AJlicd cause. He en- 
couraged his count^Tnen to volunteer. Protes^t 
and Catholic Irishmen took the field side by side- 
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They fraternized. Redmond’s gallant brother, sixty 
years of age, fell at the head of his men. He was 
t3ome from the field by an Ulster ambulance. 

But England, with this opportunity miraculously 
presented to her, knew not the hour of her ^^sitation. 
Buckets of official cold water were sedulously pou^d 
on the fire that Redmond had sought to kindle. The 
Wat Office knew nothing and cared less about Irish 
patriotism. Even the suggestion that the shamrock 
should be worn as a symbol, was turned do\tm p too 
irregular for words. Redmond had gs^bled in the 
response that never came. He and his p^y were 
ruined. The fires of Irish patriotism found another 
and mote sinister outlet. . 

The men of fighting age who had rem^ed at 
home — and they were many — now embraced the fierce 
and bitter Nationalism that went under the signme^t 
name of Sinn Fein, or “ Ourselves alone ”, one that 
might well have served for the whole spiat of archie 
egotism that was dragging the world to ruin. Hence- 
forth there was to be but one mind in all these patriots 
— and it was against England. 

English rule, under the auspices of that amiable 
dilettante, Augustine Birrell, was as feeble as it w^ 
unimaginative. The situation was allowed to^ drift 
mto open rebellion, that missed fire in the provmcM, 
but was only put down after days of savage fighting m 
the capital, situation might yet have been s^ed, 
but for the supreme ineptitude of allowing the officer 
in charge of the troops to take matters mto his ovm 
hands, and have the leaders of the insurrection brought 
out day after day in batches to be shot. _Si^ 
could have asked for nothing better than this free giit 
of martyrs. _ , 

The situation was now definitely out of control. 
Nothing could henceforth prevent Sinn Fern from 
capturing the heart and will of Catholic Ireland. And 
no power on earth would induce the Protest^t No 
to he down beneath the yoke of a Sinn Fern Parlia- 
ment. An independent Ireland meant two Iremds. 
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Engb’sh statesmen, of all patties, were by this time 
eager to be rid of the Irish incubus on anr terms 
that would save the face of England and satisfy Ire- 
land- But nothing would satisfy Sinn Fein except to 
kick fcgland bag and baggage out of the island, and to 
force its own yoke on the Protestants- The depar- 
ture of the last English soldier would thus have been 
the signal for a aril and religious war that would 
have deluged Ireland m blootk 

Desperately the King's harassed Ministca sought 
for a way out. The inevitable Wizard was called in 
to conjure up a settlement, but his magic left mattets 
w'orse than oefore. A convention of tepTCsenaave 
Irishmen was assembled to settle Ireland’s destinies, 
but Siim Fein refused to have anything to do with it, 
and the Protestants returned a stubborn negative to 
the idea of a United Ireland. You might mote 
hopefully look for a snake than a compronme oa 
Irish soU. 

Bnt Britain was destined to ctoxvn her record of 
ineptirnde by one supreme and monstrous blunder. 
In the year 151 8, when the last great German offensive 
was at its height and it seemed as if there were but a 
step between the Allied cause and ruin, a new measure 
of conscription was passed whose provisions were 
extended to Ireland. It was a human enough error, 
for Ireland had thriven and prospered wlule England 
was being bled white — but anyone who knew the 
Irish temperament might have predicted that 
mere suggesrion of such a thing would have starts 
an uncontrollable agitation. No attempt was made 
to implement the grie^'a^ce that Mr. Lloyd George s 
Government, in the delirium of war fever, had been 
feckless enough to legalize. Fortunately for the 
Allied command, not one of the many young 
who, unable to emigrate, remained at more or less of a 
loose end in their native rillagcs, was called to the 
service for which Englishmen in the fifties, and those 
who had been patch^ up after repcat«l wounds, w^ 
conscripted without mercy- Eelmd continued to be 
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the little oasis of material prosperity she had been 
throughout the War. But the iron had entered into 
her soul. The insolence of her big sister’s demand 
had finally united all classes of the Catholic com- 
tntmity in support of Sinn Fein, including the majority 
of the ecclesiastics themselves, in spite of the very 
name “ ourselves alone ” being the direct negation 
of all that Christ and Mother Church had ever stood 
for. The result was seen in the election of 1918, 
when the old Nationalist Party was practically wiped 
out and — though not without a certain use of intimi- 
dation — a body of 73 uncompromising Republicans 
Was returned to a Parliament in which they scorned 
to sit. 

Here then was the situation at the close of the War. 
Catholic Ireland was plainly determined to be free 
and mistress of the Protestants within her gates. 
The Protestants were determined to die under the 
Union Jack rather than to sacrifice one inch of their 
own comet of Ireland to Catholic domination. And 
England ? Was she, in the flush of victor}*, to allow 
the snapping of bonds that had held since the days of 
Sttongbow, and consent to the partition of the British 
Isles ? Yet what else could she do, or, if she could, 
afford to do ? For Ireland was no longer to be 
symbolized as a jewel in her crown, but as a malignant 
tumour that must at all costs be cut out of her social 
body. 

Not the least serious feature of the whole situation 
was the poisoning of the reJarions between England 
and the United States. The cornerstone of any sane 
foreign policy lay in co-operation between the two 
great Anglo-Saxon Powders. But the powerful and 
intensely Anglophobe Irish community in the States 
was a pemetual generator of hatred and suspicion, 
and would never relax its efforts so long as England 
continued to force her rule on an unwilling Irdand. 
There were even high, and not altogether unreason- 
able hopes, that one of the contending parties in 
the forthcoming Presidential election might angle for 
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the Irish wie bj* oSrriflg tr> recognize Irchnd’s 
indcpcndfccc. 

But assuming that lingland rcmatnecl Hrm in her 
dfiermination to bold vbat she held ? Her people 
hid no heart for further righting. Her old regt^ 
armjr had pncticallf ceased to exist— its ranks n'cre 
rilled triih unblorxled bon. Her resources trert 
strained to the verge of oanktuptej — to ilrur.ee a 
military ciTort on any considetabJe scale srould break 
her, And fhat end could rherc be to such a trar sboir 
of exterminating or cmfinng the vhole Irish people ? 
Of xrhat respite, save by such a tyranny is the Fascists 
were destined to set up in the Southern Tyrol ? And 
if antthing could be cettijn, it u as that the English 
people, so long as it retained its ou-n libcrucs, would 
fsevet t« P^' to trranny, naked and ruthless, oa the 
other side of the ftish Qunntl. 

No such sentimental inhibitions harnnered Sinn 
Fein in completing the work that Parnell wd begurw 
and ciftj'tng to final victorv tbe long struggle of 
Catholic Ireland to shake off the English yoke. Jta 
spite of appcaracces. its leaders held ail the wianice 
cards, and where they scrupled to enforce the full 
rigour of the game, their followers took the matter 
out of their hands. The hour brought forth a leader 
of the same unco.mproznisiog temper as Pamell him- 
self, If General MarweU had nude a disastrous 
blunder in shooting the fifteen leaden of the Dublin 
rebellion, he may perhaps hare capped it in Ictung 
off the most efficient fighter of them all, on the cunous 
ground of his American citizenship- This man was, 
m fact, a Spaniard with ao Irish-Americin mother 
his name Eamon de Valera, He had filled tbe not 
inappropriate post of nuthenutical coach. He was a 
completely selfless, fearless, humourless, embodiment 
of the Nationalist spirit in its most intransigent fonn- 
Hc had one aim and one ideal, that of a 
Ireland, one and indivisible, and be pursued it * 
fire of mathematical concentration, that bnmt cote. 
Sympathy with any other point of view he had none. 
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and he vould no more have dreamed of compromising 
than he Tvould of making polite concessions in the 
working of an equation. 

No sooner haa the election showed that Catholic 
Ireland had committed itself definitely to the support 
of Sinn Fein, than the seventy-three proceeded to act 
as if the independence of Ireland were already an 
accomplished fact, and they the members of its first 
Parliament, or Dail Eircann. King George’s headship 
of the State passed to President de Valera. The new 
State had its ministers, its officials, its foreign consuls, 
and its courts of law, that soon began to function 
with more real authority than those of the Union. 
It had its army, those same volunteers who had come 
into being as a reply to the Protestant army of the 
North, and who, in spite of the blood-bath at Dublin, 
had continued to arm and drill with a minimum of 
interference. It was this army that, in the words of 
one of the Sion Fein leaders, who had exchanged his 
plain English name of Charles Burgess for the re- 
sounding style of Cathal Brugha, “ were entitled, 
morally and le^y, when in the execution of their 
duty, to slay the officials and agents of the foreign 
invader who was waging war upon our native 
Government.” ' 

The test followed W'ith the inevitable sequence of 
one of those mathematical problems that the President 
muse often have worked out on the blackboard. 
The strength of England’s rule in Ireland lay in her 
effidenr, though none too gentle; force of Jrisn police. 
This force must now be eliminated. The newly- 
elerted President, after denouncing them as spies, 
janissaries, and brutal traitors against their own people, 
demanded their complete social ostracism. Like the 
mathematical coach he was, he did not trouble to 
work out the detailed application of his formula. 

The business of eiijmiiating the policy and other 
“ officials and agents of a foreign government,” was 
organized by leaders who were not slow in rising from 
* Di Valera, by Denis Gwynn, p. 67. 
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tlie ranks of a people brought up in the traditions of 
the Land Lea^c. ITic most brilliant of Ireland’s 
Pre-war dramatists had showed how, in a typical 
peasant village, a man might become a hero on the 
strength of having murdered his own father. On this 
scale of values, tnc murderer of a policeman might 
qualify for a hero of heroes. The business went 
quietly, deliberately forward. If had the advantage 
of being almost entirely safe. TTtc eliminators coidd 
bide their time, and no one would dare, even if he 
were willing, to give evidence against them. No 
isolated policeman was safe for a moment. Even 
after he had just risen from his knees before the Altar 
he might be put out of cristence in the open st^. 
In the midst of life he was in death. And even if he 
lived he was an outcast, a pariah among his otra 
people. The shops were dosed to him. Any gitl 
who dared to be seen assoctating with him would, as 
likely as not, be seized bpr men, who would take a leaf , 
out of the book of Bclgtan patriots by cutting off her 
hair dose to her head. 

Tlie casualties may not have been b«vy in propor- 
tion to the numbcrs'of the force, but this conscaot, 
remorseless pressure W'ould have been enough to 
demoralize and ruin any body of men in the wodd- 
It was only a question of time before the Royal Irish 
Constabulary would be unable cither to obtain fresh 
recruits or to retain the allegiance of its easting 
members. There is a jwint beyond which pro- 
fessional loyal^, without the stimulus of patriotis^ 
cannot be strained. It appeared to be checkmate for 
England. 

hir. Lloyd Geome's Government was not yet, 
however, at the endof its resources. It is true that 
since the failure of the Irish to settle their <iiffer«ccs 
between themselves, it had almost resigned itsar to 
letting these impracticaWc islanders stew in their 
juice. But something had to be done, or * Jrff 
the formal condusion of peace the old, 

Home Rule Bill W’ould have come automaocallf mt 
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operation, with its single Parliament and consequent 
subjugation of the Protestants. So an Act was intro- 
duced, and passed in 1920, that at last recognized the 
reality of a divided Ireland, and set up two Home 
Rule, but not independent, Parliaments, one for the 
four Protestant together with two other counties in 
which the populations were hopelessly mixed, and 
the other for the rest of Ireland. The fiction of a 
United Ireland was duly honoured by that of a Council 
of Ireland, which either party could, and the Pro- 
testants of course did, prevent from coming into 
existence by the simple process of contracting out of it. 

Two things were now established ; first that the 
Umon was dead, next that the Six Counties would 
never, except by their own consent, be joined with the 
rest. For reasonable men, it would only have re- 
mained to settle on what terms Catholic Irdand 
should set up house for herself. It was not likely 
that England, having gone so far, would have refused 
anything that did not Involve a formal secession from 
the Commonwealth of Nations or the sacrifice of the 
Protestants — who were not likely, in any case, to 
prove accommodating victims. 

But no considerations of mere expediency could 
deflert the mathematician, turned President, from the 
perfect solution of his problem. It would not be 
pght for Ireland to be anything but independent and 
indivisible. Although she could nowhere dream of 
putting up the slightest resistance in the field to the 
British army, and though not a single town or village 
dared openly abjure its allegiance to King George, 
Sinn Fein must needs dictate its terms to England, 
to be swallowed whole or not at all, as the Allies had 
dictated theirs to Germany. So there was nothing 
for it but for England to break the forces of Irish 
patriotism in order to achieve Home Rule for Ireland. 

The whole history of war records no more extra- 
ordinary episode than this War of Irish Independence. 
It had none of the glamour or chivalry by which the 
natural beastliness of war is apt to be masked. There 
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CO bitdcs, no sieges, and if there ^rcte heroes, 
their courage u-as of the sort that docs not fail gna- 
men or gangjtcn, Lo^eU had, perhaps rhctoncallf, 
defin^ \rar as murder. This u'at ansisreted to the 
definition in the most litcraj senses for the striking 
force ^th vhich Ireland challenged the srholc might 
of the British Empire oomisicd of no mote than soot 
2,000 full-time gunm^ trith the roloatecrs as a sort 
of dviliia reserve, available for such local operarioas as 
that of ovcTU’helmii^ TOliccmcn in outl/ing barracks. 

Bat the potver of tne i,o 3 a, ruthicsslp applied, tzs 
enough to make the si'raarioa uiteriy inapossiDleforthe 
English ocnmaiioa. What did it matter that the 
troops held all the towns and could go uflchallengcd 
wherever they liked ? They were as helpless as the 
hosts of Pharaoh to sutj the hand of the dcstforiag 
angel. They could not surround evexy policeman 
all the rime with a ring of protecting steel; they 
could not mount ward over cverr house inhabit 
by an English loy^st ; they could not prevent high 
officials from roordcred in their dobs, old 

gentlemen from bong dragged out of tram cars and 
riddled with bullets, thq" could not even protect 
their own officers in their beds. So far front the 
terror tending to diminish, it waxed ever more deadly 
as its leaden gained experience. Ko Chicago gang- 
srer ever showed greater ingenuity in porting his 
enemies on the spot than a young man ot ciga^g 
personality, an ex-postal offic^ hlichael Collins, who 
quickly rose to the position of fighri^ or — more 
accurately — tilling ducf of the iasurrecrioa. 

What was the Govenunent to do ? English rule hi 
Jrdand was bong steadily rendered impOMtblc. There 
vtus no objective to capture ; no enemy in the field at 
whom to strike; oiuv an ostensibly peaceful and 
friendly population. Xnd yet in a short time Dublin 
Ostle would find itself without a police or any means 
of asserting its authority. Over Githolic Ireland at 
least, Sinn Fdn would be the tft Jacto Govemmeef, 
imdtahecgcd except within actual rifle range of the 
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nearest troops, and able to visit the least opposition to 
its authority ■with death, in its most terrifying form of 
secret assassination. 

Mr. Lloyd George, it must be remembered, was a 
master of improvisation. He had tried to improvise a 
settlement, and failed. He had now to improvise a 
method of what he himself called getting murder by 
the throat. The number of active murderers was not 
formidable, but the crux of the problem lay in the fact 
that, either through patriotism, or terror, or both, 
they were aided and comforted by practically the entire 
population. The answer of any belligerent to this, 
in time of war, would be to visit, on the locd popula- 
tion, the penalty of outrages committed in its midst, 
and, in fact, to answer terror by an even greater 
counter-terror. But was this war ? And if not — 
what was it ? 

In any case, the authorities had to consider whether, 
and how, to support their own police. For the 
policeman is a human being, and when he finds 
nimsclf marked down for assassination, he is un- 
likely to take it in good part. Even the English 
soldiers were not {dways to be prevented 
avenging outrages committed on themselves and them 
officers, though their strict discipline made such 
outbreaks extremely rare. How much less were 
hot-blooded Irish constables to be kept to the strict 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount. But they 
too were men under authority and with a tradition or 
discipline. . - 

It was different when it became a question or 
reinforcing the police. This was urgendy necessity, 
and Ireland haa practically wased to be a possible 
recruiting ground. But there •was excellent fighting 
material at hand in the shape of demobilized young 
men who had become habituated to the violence and 
edtement of war, and to whom a peac^l ecistcnce 
was proving intolerably flat. These included one 
picked, mobile force called the Auxiliaries, rented 
entirely from ex-officers, but the rank and file of them 
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vere called, from the ralour of thdr uniforms, by a 

name that Tfas to gather more sinister 

than those of Qavcrsc’s dragoons and Kirkc's Lambs. 

They arere the Black and Tans. 

Their methods ^ould probably have seemed tniM 
to members of Fasdst Black Squadrons or Nazi 
Storm Troops, but to the &jglisn mind they ■w'crc 
unprecedented and shocking. Th^ proceeded, 
frankly and openly, to ansTver violence rrith violence, 
and terror vnth terror. Th^ knere xrhat mercy they 
had to expect from the patriots — in one ambush in 
•which a party of eighteen were caught, not only were 
the wounded slaughtered as they lay, but even the 
dead bodies were mutilated with axes.* There is at 
least one case of death by torture on record. If that 
was the measure to be meted to them, they would 
have two eyes ftjt an eye, and thirty-two teeth for a 
tcxjtb— and thev would not be too particular £rom 
whom they colleaed them. 

It b easy, and tight, to say that it was the inalienable 
duty of the authoddes to nave maintained dbdplioe 
among their forces, no matter at what cost. But 
with the murder campaign at its height, it may veil 
have appeared, to practi^ politioans, a prime neces- 
sity for the Government to back its agents through 
thick and thin, under such drcumstances. And Mr. 
Uoyd George’s Onlidon had not come into office 
■with the idea of doing right though the heavens fall. 

Certainly it did mm a blind eye to the methods of the 
Counter-tetror. The War of Irish Independence be- 
came a sickening compeddon in crime. Every outrage 
of the gunmen was a signal for the official guardians 
of the £w to retaliate with lawless violence on all and 
sundry in the ndghbourhood. Houses ■were burned, 
shops looted, creameries destroyed, evidence extiaaed 
by torrore, prisoners done to death “ attempting to 
escape,” men shot without trial or orders — not even 
excluding priests. The secoad dty of Ireland, Cork, 

I It was aJIegei, as nsoal in soefa cases, that a shot had been 
fired after soawjder. 
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had its best streets set on fire as remorselessly as 
those of Louvain had bcco, and its Lord Mayor — a 
gendeman •who, by the way, had been privy to a 
conspiracy to murder the Viceroy — himself murdered. 

The Black and Tans had been selected for their 
fighting and not for their moral qualities, and could 
not be expected to discrimin a te nicely between pri-pate 
and offiaal ruffianism. The state of things in the 
force cannot be better summarized than in the words 
of Messrs. Collier and Lang : 

“ The Team spirit . . . was preserved by methods 
that ensure a similar uniformity of ruffianism in 
Chicago and New York gangs to-day.” ' Even loyal 
British officers were not immune from murder if they 
were suspected of knowing too much — and nothing 
was done about it. So lo^ was the Government to 
its servants, that rather than face inconvenient dis- 
closures, even convicted Black and Tans •were par- 
doned and reinstated, a piece of cynicism that led to 
the resignation of a British commander. General 
Crozier, It was one team of gangsters a^nst an- 
other— a case of Capone cut Diamond. Irdand, Mr. 
Shaw’s priest had said before the War, was HcU. 
It was now Hell with all the devils let loose. 

Sinn Fein had always a trump card of outrage to 
put on the Black and Tan ace. When an innocent 
priest was murdered, its gunmen retaliated by per- 
forming the same office for a couple of officers return- 
ing from a tennis party, and when the young wife of 
one of these begged to be allowed to die with her 
husband, her request— with that traditional courtesy 
that no Irishman ever fails to extend to a woman — 
was granted. The climax of horror was reached one 
night in Dublin, when no less than fourteen officers of 
the Intdligence Service, who, being engaged in track- 
ing down murder, counted as spies, •uxte pitilessly 
butchered, some of them in front of their wives. And 
finally a Mrs. Lindsay, an old lady who, hearing of an 
intended ambush, gave timely warning, was dragged 
^ Just tbt Othrr D/^, p. 87. 
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from her home a\ray into the mountains, and eventually 
mutdeted— according to one account, trith revolting 
brutality. But it is only fair to say tlut, according to 
Collins, "she murdered in cold blood, she 

was csecuted,” * Which, of course, as in the not 
dissimilar case of Nurse Cavell, made ^ the difference. 

But, significantly enough, English public opinion 
showed no tendency to get exdted about this and 
similar atrodties, and the ndgbbouihood of TrafiJgar 
Square was spared the infliction of a Mrs. Lindsay 
memorial. Tlie average Englishman had no heart in 
the Irish dispute and was inclined to put the whole 
blame for its continuance on his own Government. 
Ireland was a subjea on which he was an incurable 
sentimentalist. He had no idea of the fixed and 
implacable hatred that centuries of bygone oppression 
had fostered in the national soul against everything 
EngUsh. Hethoughtofthelrisfaasaraccofgtown-np 
children, charming and comical and incontinently 
x^’arm-'hearted. The Ireland depicted by Shaw and 
Synge and Joyce, with its cold sncciing and colder 
lua^, its bitterness, its squalor, its pitiless realism, 
was not the sort of Ireland that be wanted to believe 
in, and accordingly he shut his mind’s eye to its 
existence. Even when poliormen were b^g shot 
like mad dogs, no play was more popular in England 
than Padcljf ike Next Best Thing, which exploited the 
most lusdous brand of Dear Ould Oitland sentiment. 
And after sheer exhaustion had at long last brought a 
respite to the killing and desiruction, an even more 
lusdous valsc entitled hf/ Irish Home Sveet Home 
could be sung and danced without the faintest sus- 
pidon of irony. 

But though the English public may have been astray 
in its refusal to call a spade a spader prodded it were 
an Irish spade, it had a true dbeemment of what was 
or was not British- And this Black and Tan business 
was cmphaticaily not. If that was the oofy way to 
preserve British rule in Ireland, it merdy showed 
* InhaJ for Ertr, by Brig. Geo. F. P. Crozier. 
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that it was not worth preserving. It might be argued 
that the King’s forces had got mtirder on the run, 
and that no more than two or three month’s ruthless 
pressure would now suffice for hying Collins’s whole 
gang by the heels — or the neck. The public was 
unimpressed. It demanded an end now — uncondi- 
tionally. Sir Hamar Greenwood, the Irish Secretary 
who had stood firm for a policy of backing and 
whitewashing the Police and Auxilia^ forces, was 
assailed, in organs not committed to the support of 
the Government, with a virulence that Imew no 
bounds, while the worst atrocities on the other side 
were either ignored or defended. This w'as illogical, 
as the Enghsh nature is illogical. It was unjust, 
as contempt of logic is apt to be. But it was the 
verdict passed in advance by England on Fascist 
or Nazi methods under her auspices. Such things 
were henceforth definitely in the category of Not 
Done. 

Mr. Lloyd George had not cut a particularly digni- 
fied or popular figure in bis handlmg of the Irish 

E roblem. He had tried conciliation, and failed. He 
ad tried force, and failed. But he had not altogether 
lost that intuitive sense of popular opinion which had 
been one of the main causes of his success. It had 
become evident to him, as it had to Sir Robert Walpole 
on a famous occasion, that “ this dance will no further 
go.” It was time to whip off his Black and Tans, 
and conclude the whole matter on any terms that 
could be obtained. After all, events must have 
brought it home, even to the most intransigent Sinn 
Feiner, that there could be no immediate question of 
coercing the Protestants. These dour patriots had 
proved that already to demonstration. When the 
campaign of outrage had been started within their 
boraets, they had risen in their fury, and shown that 
this was a game that they too could play, and better 
the instruction. Catholics by the thousand V'ere 
driven out of the Bdfest shipyards. There were 
hundreds of casualties, with a handsome balance in 
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favour of the Protestants. The purpose of the gun- 
men was baulked by one as ruthlcjs as their outi. 

’fhe Partition of Ireland, v«h or «-ithout the con- 
sent of Sinn IVJn, became an accomplished fact on 
the opening of the Northern Parliament, on the 
ist of June, 1911, by King George. His Majesty had 
alrcadv, in two great constitutional crises, shown 
himscif the only siitcsntan in his realm capable of 
u-orking, not for a party, Init for peace, and we may 
therefore acc^t as the utterance of his own heart the 
solemn and bautiful appeal he made, on this occasion, 
“ to all Irishmen to pause, to stretch out the hand of 
forbearance and condliaiion, to forgive and forget." 
Seldom has the spoken word been so decisive m its 
dTcct. It si'as felt on all hands that the time lud come 
for ending an intolerable situation, and events mos'cd 
rapidly to a formal truce, that was concluded ort the 
r f th of the emcring monrh. The hardpre^ed forces 
of Sinn Fein came out into the open and proceeded 
to consolidate their organization, like any regular 
bdligerenfs. Nobody seriously imagined, after this, 
tlut there could heneefonh be any question of en- 
forcing British rule upon Catholic Ireland. John 
Bull had, to all practical intent, accepted his marching 
orders. 

Whether or not the mearts be held to justify the 
end, history must record the faa tlut the \Var of Irish 
Independence had been won-— though at the cost of 
an Ireland as definitely divided into two tutions as 
the Spanish Pcrunsula. If vicio^ consists in the 
breaking of the enemy will to resistance, it must be 
conceded to the Irish. Only a rurnp of incurable 
Diehard was prepared to pay the price of smashing 
Sinn Fein, and forc^'ct after holding down a nation 
of rebels at the bayonet’s point. Ihcy understood 
hott’ to do that sort of thing better abroad. But so 
long as Britons refuse to submit to tyranny they have 
to face the consequence of being debarred from 
practising it. l . ,j 

It remained to patch up a setticmcct that should 
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give the Irish the substance of their demands and 
save the face of the British. But those who counted 
on generosity had reckoned without the President. 
His hands had not been soiled with the necessary 
butcher’s work of the risorfftnenio. He was content 
to leave to his class the application of his formulas, 
and if a certain number of human units had had to be 
cancelled out on both sides of the equation, that was 
only to be expected. Much of his time had been 
spent in the unheroic but correct function of raising 
money and support by touring America. When he 
did return to Ireland, it was all and, on one brief 
occasion, more than all, that the authorities could do 
to avoid the embarrassment of having him on their 
hands as a prisoner. 

To such a man it would never occur to build a 
bridge of gold for a retreating enemy. Compromise 
has no place in the mathematics. If one started from 
the hypothesis of Ireland as an independent invari- 
able, any failure to deduce the consequences would 
be demonstrably incorrect. Without the slightest 
arrogance, but with the maddening reasonableness 
of the pedagogue, Mr. de Valera contmued to demon- 
strate the inconsistency of the slightest concession to 
King, Empire, or Protestants, with his main pro- 
position. Fortunately there were other patriots who 
were less impracticable, notably Michael Collins, who 
came to the front at this crisis as the Irish counter- 
part of Mr. Lloyd George, a negotiator of intuitive 
resource and sympathetic adaptability. He was the 
driving force of the team of negotiators that, in spite 
of Mr. de Valera’s uncondliatoty lectures on the 
theme of “ All or Nothing,” did at last arrive in 
London, under the leadership of Mr. Arthur Griffith, 
to explore the avenues to a settlement with repte- 
sentauves of the British Cabinet. 

Even so the President, aloof in Dublin, nearly 
succeeded in wrecking the whole negotiations. The 
Pope had sent a message of pacific congratulations to 
the King, who had answered in similar, apparently 
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harmless, strain. But he had happened to use the 
’tt-ords " ray people ” in reference to Ireland, and this, 
to the mathematical coach, ^as an inatxuracy that 
could not pass u^thout conedion. Kang George 
vr25 acoardinglf admonished that the Irish, being 
iadepmdeat, could thewfore in no sense be bis people. 
Aiything more calculated to iaivnste English public 
opinion could cot be imagmed, and it tras onlp by a 
tadt agre em e n t to get on xrith the business and refuse 
to argue such irrclcvaadcs, that a breakdersm seas 
avert^ 

Courage of the highest order eras required in the 
n^odators, ssrho, on both sides, knew that the 
slightest concession would be accounted against them 
as betnyaL The Conservative Party, which com- 
manded a decisive Parliamentary majority, had in- 
herited an dmost fanatical hatred of Home Role, and 
vhse WSJ proposed cov treor Fze beyond anything 
that had ^ne by that name before the VTar. 
the eipen ecce of the past sbenvs that though the 
Conservaaves may, on occasion, be led into surrendeti 
th^ sddom £iil to avcn« it on their leaden. M 
the more credit redounds to Lord Birkenhead the 
Lord Chancdlor, who had figured in the Protestant 
army before the \rar as Galloper Smith, for throwing 
his dcdsrvc influence into the scale against the Die- 
hards of his own party. As for Air. Lloyd George, 
bavrever grievousl y he may hare fiilcd in the handling 
of this and other problems since that fatal election of 
jpiS, he had never, even daring the War, performed 
more signal service for his country, and mankind, 
thin when he ronemtrated all his unrivalled powers 
of persuasion on inducing the Irish delegates to take 
what was, for them, the fearful respo nsihilt ty of 
defying t^ tadt veto of thdr President and the 
passions of thdr jupporrers, in order that 
the deriiish and agelong coanic: of ^glishraaa and 
Tn't^min, on Irish soil, might at long last be brought 
to an end It was a small thing, in con^misoii, that 
he had sealed the fate of Hs own Premiership. 
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And let it also be admitted that if there could be 
any earthly atonement for the horrors that had been 
perpetrated under his orders, it had been made by 
jilichael &>Uins when, with full consciousness of what 
he was about, he threw Ws life into the scale against 
their continuance. When in the small hours of the 
morning of December the 6th, 1921, after what 
amounted to an ultimatum from the English side, 
the Treaty was at last signed, Birkenhead remarked to 
him that it might be his own political death warrant 
Collins, who knew enough about the leadership of 
gangsters to realize that this was a path on which 
none can turn back and live, replied, “It may be 
my actual death warrant.” 

It was. 

The Treaty itself was based on a courageous effort 
to seek peace in the light of reality. The vital ques- 
tion of the Six Counties was not indeed finally settled 
for though they u’ere left with their on-n Parliament 
and the opuon of a clean cut from the rest of Ireland, 
a Commission was promised with undefined powers of 
rectifying the boundary between the two religions. 
In the state of feeling prevailing in Ulster, even the 
most reasonable raooincation would probably have 
been resisted in arms, but in the event it proved 
possible, by a substantial bribe, to induce the Catholics 
not to press for an alteration of the status q:to. For 
the rest, it was provided that the Irish Free State, as 
it was henceforth to be called, was, save for one or 
two minor concessions, to enjoy virtual independence 
as a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
It could not fail to be apparent to such men as Griffith 
and Collins, that Ireland had, both politically and 
economically, cvetj-thing to gain and nothing what- 
ever to lose by association with a country that was 
the market for the bulk of her produce, a field of 
labour for her surplus population, and whose navy 
was capable of keeping ncr shores and sea com- 
munications inviolate with no expense to herself. 
Not the least important consideration was that if the 
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dteam of a United Irdand was ever to become a 
reality, it could, in all human probability, be on no 
other basis than that of loyalty to the Throne and 
Commonwealth. 

As for England, she might have been beaten, but, 
as the loss of France, and of Calais, and of her Ameo’can 
Colonics, had long ago shown, she had an odd way 
of thriving on defeat better than on viaoiy. She 
too had achievedindepeodcnce. The diseased growth 
of a solid body of le^slatots at Westminster, inspired 
by no other motive than to plague the Pharaoh who 
refused to let them go, was now cut out of her s)’ 5 tem. 
It was odd that the Conservatives themselves did not 
recognize the crushing handicap of which they them- 
selves were now relieved. But for the lo'sh. Lord 
Salisbury's Government would never have been 
defeated at the polls in 189a, and it is to the last degree 
improbable that Mr. Asquith would ever have bad 
the power to deprive the i.r)rds of their veto- From 
the Conservadve point of view the relief had not 
come a moment too soon. A solid block of bish 
Members, who would certainly have come back to 
Westminster the moment it suited them to do so, 
would have spelt defeat, instead of viaory, at the polls, 
within less than a year ftoro the signing of the Treaty 
In 1929, and in the national crisis of X 93 i» the sea?nd 
Labour Government, by purchasing the support of 
the Irish, ttinld have established itself impxegnably 
in office and power. , • t_ t j 

As for the liberals, the friendship of the Insh had 
been even more disastrous to them than meir enmity 
had been to the Conservatives. The triumph over 
the Lords, which they had bought by undertaking to 
oanquer the Protestants for hir. Kedmond, was the 
last the Liberals were ever destined to achieve, ahey 
no longer stood for a piindplc; no one comd ever 
again regard them seriously as champions of hberiy. 
ifiid deprived of their soul they were a mere facuon. 
whose supporters tended to flow as naturally aw'uy to 
^e right or to the lefi^ as vxta from a ndge-top. 
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And this, at a time when liberty was threatened as 
never before, was a disaster to mankind. 

The President mathematician was only affected by 
the action of his colleagues, as he might have been 
by the deliberate insertion of a wrong figure into the 
working out of a sum. It had never occurred to 
him that the process of negotiation could comprise 
the concession of anything to the other side. And 
he would have torn up the Treaty as, in former days, 
he must often have tom up some muddled answer 
to an examination question. 

But this was, for the nonce, beyond even his powers. 
A narrow majority of the Dail Breann had enough of 
sanity to refrain from wantonly plunging back the 
country' into the horrors from which it had just 
emerged. The Treaty was ratified, in the teeth of 
Mr. de Valera’s opposition. What happened in 
Ireland afterwards was no longer a matter of prime 
importance to England. 

It was what might have been predicted. The logic of 
murder had yet to be pushed to a conclusion. Collins 
rnight have elected for the reign of peace and law, but 
his gunmen were still at large. In a few months’ time 
the truly distressful island was in the throes of a civil 
war bet^vee^ the two Bictions of her victorious 
patriots. It was a war of little stand-up fighting, but 
of a cruelty and destructiveness that in some respects 
surpassed all previous records. There were even 
cases of rape, a crime never seriously imputed even 
to the Black and Tans. The Four Courts, the archi- 
tectural pride of Dublin since her patriots had des- 
stroyed Gandon’s Custom House in tne previous year, 
headed the list of destruction. Historic mansions 
were looted and burnt by roving bands of criminals. 
Collins himself, true to his prediction, was betrayed 
into an ambush and done to death by his ow’n gang- 
sters. Almost at the same time the hand of death— 
yjparcntly natural — removed the new President, 
GrtfTith. 

And then the survivors of the tff Jacto Government 
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shoired that they had a xray of dealing \pith murder 
^hich the sternest British commander \TOuld never 
have dared to adopt. A member of the new Senate 
having been disposed of in the usual -way, they replied 
by shooting out of hand the four most distinguished 
patriots whom they had hdd in hitherto honourable 
captivity. One ofthem had but recendv been the best 
man at the wedding of the Minister directly respon- 
sible. They were shortly followed by Erskine 
Qiilders, an English convert to Sinn Fein who had 
been reputed to be the brains of the movement. It 
was evident that, so long as a rebel to its auihotity 
remained in arms, the trew Government was deter- 
mined to make it a war of estennination. This leaden 
argument was finally successful in convincing the 
gunmen, and Ireland' was at last able to settle down 
to the rather drab reality of her new freedom. 

Mr, dc Valcn had escaped on this, as he had on 
so many other occasions. He was quite unperturbed. 
The wtirking out of his sum might take a little Ioag« 
than he had anticipated, but that was a minor detail. 
He was no longer President, but leader of an o^posh 
rion,andanoppos«tioti,maoouDtrytradition:^y agm 
the gorcmmcnt,” is bound, in no very Jong tim^ itself 
to become the Government. ^Ir. de Valera had never 
made the faintest pretence of being bound by the 
Treaty, and when his hour struck, he wo^d, as a matter 
of course, carry out his otiguul intention of tea rin g 
it to bits. 

And then one could round off the problem by 
solving the equation of the counties, 

z6c-f- I 



CHAPTER X 


SAVIOURS OF INDIA 

Thus England, the wotld victor of 1918, had proved 
unecjual, in igai, to holding more than a comer of 
her island outpost in the West. But Ireland, after 
all, comprised a very small portion of the world’s 
surface or population. Far vaster were England’s 
responsibilities as an Eastern Power, vaster than ever 
now that she had assumed, in addition to her Empire 
of India, the Protectorate of Egypt and mandates for 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, and was beginning to 
stretch out hands towards the control of Persia. 

There is a myth, itself bom of the East, about an 
island on which seafaring advenmrers beach their 
vessel and land, but which proves to be no island at 
all, but a slcroing monster. There had been signs, 
even before the War, that the huge inert body on 
which the Western Powers had been marking their 
daims, was beginning to stir. Could it be possible 
that it was about to slide, with only some little 
churrung of the surface, into the deep from which 
it had arisen ? 

That, at least, symboliaes aptly enough what had 
happened in Russia. The Western avalization that 
had been planted on her by Peter the Great, and 
flourished for more than two centuries, had dis- 
appeared, as it were, in a night. One angry plunge, 
and the waves had dosed over Peter’s successor and 
Peter’s world. Half of two continents had gone 
back to the East, all the more ominously since the 
East had taken to itsdf the machinery and powers of 
the West. That it was capable of this had been shown 
149 
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a dozen years before, \ph£^apan, with ultra- Western 
effideocy, had dealt that TC^tera rule, superimposed 
on Russia, the wound from which it had only appeared 
to recover. And the repercussion of that blow had 
been felt in every bazaar and dty of the East, like the 
first galvanic th^ of awakening out of trance. 

It was high time ; for never had the fortunes of 
that great complex of dvilizations, to which we give 
the name of the East, fallen so low. As late as the 
last quarter of the seventeenth cennity, the Turk had 
been thundering at the gates of Vierma ; the Great 
Mogul had ruled in a splendour almost fabulous on 
the Peacock Throne of Hindustan; the Celestial 
Empire had been entering on the last of its great 
artistic phases ; Barbaty corsairs had swept the 
Mediterranean. But the great Industrial Revolution 
was at hand in the West, and the East had no hankering 
after the mechanical devices that the Qunese, even 
when they had invented them, had never troubled to 
develop. So the East averted its eyes frpm_ these 
things, and devoted itself to its own civilization. 

But the West had not averted its eyes from the 
East. It had looked upon it as old Marshy BiQchet 
had looked down upon London, with the daculation 
— " Was fiir plunder f ” And the West had pamessed 
to its service blind and material forces with which 
all the civilization of the East was powerless to cope. 
Her ancient civilizations, her s'ast homelands, were 
partitioned out, or left as independent as the bee- 
keeper leaves the hive; until Japan had decided to 
make a virtue of nccessitj’, and, after scrapping its 
own dvUization, to outwestemize the West not only 
in mechanical efficiency, but in the cunning and 
covetousness of its application. 

Of all the episodes of tins strange story of 
and East, the most remarkable and important is that 
of the assumption of an Jodlan Empire by England. 
The ancient dvilizations of the Nile and Euphrates 
had passed away as utterly as the snows of yester- 
year ; there the Westerner could only possess himself 
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of ruins that their owners had long ceased to tenant. 
But India endured, and hardljr seemed to notice, in 
the depths of her undying soul, the conquerers who 
lived in her palaces, and who were accommodating 
enough to perform the necessary work of government. 

Never, perhaps, u'as there a more e.\traordina:^ 
conjunction than that of a mere handful of Englisn 
Sahibs imposing its govemanoe on a fifth of the Earth’s 
total population and a civilization, still in being, of 
greater antiquity than their own. Physically and 
spiritually isolated were these little white communities, 
sparsely dotted in cantonments on a vast, level, ocean- 
like plain. Once they had left behind their barracks 
and bungalows, their playing fields and club gardens, 
the English might drive for hundreds of miles in any 
direction past villages, whose very names repeated 
themselves, Btlharis and Itiharis, Singanamas and 
Pipatias, each with its lake and its temples, each 
peopled by the same laborious, patient peasantry, 
living on just enough to keep body and soul tOKthet 
in normal times, judged by Western standards, 
such lives were as poor and limited as life could be ; 
and yet there was an all-embracing religiousness, 
transcending the bounds of any religion, that gave 
them unity ; there were drifts and currents in the 
sea of wmeh they were the bubbles ; a very little 
rising of the waters would suffice to obliterate the 
cantonment islands from the face of India, and their 
very memory from her dreams. 

Meanwhile, there was another, very different India 
growing up in the towns. There the East had gone 
a-whoring after the strange gods of the West. There 
Was Capitalism as crude and ruthless as it had been, 
in England, during the first decades of the factories 
and power looms. There were all the horrors of 
sweated and child labour, under Gradgrinds in turbans 
and brown-faced Boundeibys. There was a class 
consciousness astir very cKfferent from the ofd accept- 
ance of caste. And Acre was that strangest of all 
portents, the Indian of Westernized education. 
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crammed full with undigested gobbctt of Victorian 
liberalism and perhaps even of ifaixian Sodalism, 
and asserting the claims of his rutive civilization at 
the very moment he was turning his ^ck upon it. 
Give India the vote and the ballot ; give her tariffs 
and machinery ; give her Nationalism on the most 
approved Western model ... it might even come 
to Soviets. For in the first time in India’s long history 
it was being proclaimed that meat was more th ^n the 
life, and statistics than dreams. And what SaUb 
would dare rise up and say nay ? 

The Sahibs, in fact, had nothing to say. Their 
spirimal isolation was almost complete. It was the 
way of the French to teach everyone within the 
confines of therr empire, svirhout distinction of colour, 
to regard himself as a dtizen of a Republic among 
whose watchwords were equality and fraternity. In 
the cafes of Algiers, Gaul and yUrican could mingle 
with as little embartassment as in the days of Rome. 
But in the clubs in which tbe Sahibs foregathered 
with their womenfolk, the prime object was to repro- 
duce a little bit of authentic England in the mist of 
India. Indians were not want^ and seldom en- 
couraged. It was a life of feverish pleasure-seeking, 
largely on borrowed money, dominated by women- 
folk with little to do with ihcit time except to kai it, 
and for perhaps half the year cut off from their hus- 
bands in hill stations, where the only relief from 
boredom was' in the exploitation of tbe ses instinct, 
within rather expanded bounds of respectability. 

The tncnfoll^ in the meanwhile, went about their 
routine of service with an honest efficiency to which 
India owed a greater debt than she would ever be 
likely to acknowledge. For there is a subtle humdia- 
tion in benefits conferred without the savmg grace 
of imaginative sympathy. And it was jurt that 
quality that the Sahibs lacked. The best of them 
were politely superior. Others — and they were not 
2 — mjie iasoJeatif sapeaor. Tbcrc^ were ind- 

blackballs in cluro, rudeness in rauway 
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carriages, cold*shouldering of collea^es — all of which, 
trivial in themselves, planted, in the breasts of educated 
Indians, an aggressive inferiority complex. Such 
ingratitude mattered little enough to the Sahibs, 
whose one ambition was to shake the dust of India 
off their rubber soles as frequently as possible, and, 
having got through their joD, to be pensioned off, 
at India’s expense, in the Elysian fastnesses of 
Cheltenham or Bognor Regis. 

And yet there was a soul of England as well as a 
soul of India, that was more than tlie sum of its 
individuals. It would have seemed most natural for 
the Sahibs to have frankly run India as a bureaucratic 
despotism, with no nonsense about votes and rights. 
"Not what they like, but what is good for them.” 
But this could no more be England’s way in India 
than it could in Ireland. She might embark on it, 
but never with any consistency of resolution. Even 
before the War it had been her dedared policy to fit 
India for representative institutions. That stem and 
unbending Radical, John Motley, in conjunction with 
the Viceroy, Lord Minto, had ^erimented, very 
tentatively, with the first beginnings. The powers 
conferred were so grudging, and hedged about with 
so many safeguards, as to have little more than a 
debating sodety value. But they were obviously 
only a beginning of more extensive liberties to come. 
And educated India, with the National Congress as 
its mouthpiece, was leaning more and more tov’ards 
Nationalism of the Western pattern, and turning its 
thoughts to a completely s^-governing, if not an 
independent India. 

Then came the War, with its tremendous reper- 
cussions on the souls of all Oriental, no less than 
other, peoples. It is true that in India its effects 
Were less visible on the sutfiice than in most parts of 
the world. In the villages, life went on as it had for 
centuries, and the people were only dimly conscious 
that somewhere or another the Sahibs were fighting 
another kind of Sahibs. What is stranger still is that 
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life in the cantonments pursued its old, frivolous 
course, Tvith only a substitution of Territorials for 
Regulars to mark the fact that there xras a spot on. 
Ewi in the hour of darkest crisis, Haig's put your 
backs against the vrall “ aroused less interest than the 
preparations for next 'week's darjce. 

But India had proved an asset of the utmost value 
to the Allied cause. Her lojralty had, on the who!^ 
been above praise. Her fighting peoples had fitdy 
comeforward in the service, and her armies, including 
non>combatants, had swollen to well over a million. 
The last and most successful of all the Cmsadcs, in 
which the Turk had been driven in tx^nfiisiori fom 
the holy places of the Christian and his own too. had 
been accomplished largely by Indian arms. Mahom- 
medans, in their thousands, had given their lives for 
the infidel against the hosts of Islam. 

But there was a natural expectation that India's 
loyal^ would not pass unrewarded. Kow was the 
acceptable rime for that advance towards seifigovem- 
meoc that had been so long adumbrated, and of which 
the Motley-Minto reforms were an obvious 
instalment. It was not only that the educated Indian 
was eager to see applied to his own case those 
principles of tTcsfem democracy that he had been 
so freely taught, but that the whole of the East, from 
Cairo to Pekin, ■was astir with the consciousness of 
returning vitality, and eager to shake off the fetters 
of Western dominarion. 

That a substantial measure of constitutional advance 
was due to India -was recognized at Wcstmii^^- 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Secretary for India was Edsm 
Montagu, a young Jewish Liberal who had tM 
courage to defy riic Gilbcrtian tradicon that ^ 
King's Minister responsible for his Indian finpxre 
must never on any account set his foot on lod^ 
soil. Mr. Montagu, speaking in the name of the 
Government, issual an impressive declaration to the 
effect that it vrss intended to develop sdf'goveromg 
institutions by stages, “ with a view to the progressive 
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realization of responsible Government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire.” Thus for good 
or ill, the honour of England was committed to a 
policy of fitting India to take her place, as an equal 
partner, in the Commonwealth of Nations. 

As a first instalment, Mr. Montagu, in conjunction 
with Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, sponsored a 
scheme of Constitutional reform that became law at 
the end of 1919. This scheme went far beyond the 
Morley-Minto reforms, and was obviously meant to 
prepare the way for greater changes still, for as it 
stood it was obviously a mere temporary makeshift, 
combining, as it did, a central legislative Body of 
more dignity than real power, with responsible 

S overnment in the Provinces in certain specified 
epattments, so that a provincial ministry was a 
strange patchwork of officials responsible to the 
Governor and politicians responsible to the Assembly. 
As an instalment this was defensible, though the 
system of dyarchy, as it was called, proved even more 
cumbrous in practice than it had seemed on paper. 
As a permanency it was obviously impossible ; and 
that, from the Indian point of view, was as it should 
be. 

Nothing would have satisfied the extreme National- 
ists, who wanted to rush India into self-government 
without limitation or delay. But the scheme might 
have secured a not unfavourable reception, on the 
whole, but for events that occurred before ever it 
passed into law, and which wrought a disastrous 
alteration in the whole atmosphere. 

The loyalty of India had shown no sign of diminu- 
tion even during the last months of the War, and, 
generally speaking, the country itself had remained 
profoundly peaccfiil, except for frontier troubles, and 
the chrome riots between Hindu and Mahommedan, 
who were to India udiar the Catholics and Profestants 
were to Ireland. But the authorities were well auarc 
of sinister activities below the surface, that sometimes 
rose above it with murderous results. And they were 
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Imagine such words on the lips of a Buddha — or a 
Christ 1 

For Gandhi, who might have been a saviour, con- 
descended to become a mere patriot, and dedicated 
his powers to the service of that Satanic egotism that 
was not for the healing but for the destruction of 
nations. It was the very temptation that Christ 
had resisted — and it was because He thought more of 
His Father than of His Motherland that He was 
crucified. 

A significant sto^ is told of the Mahatma. The 
Mahratta Tilak, a oitter Nationalist who, like the 
Mahratta hero, Sivaji, would have stuck at nothing 
whatever calculated to advance his cause, and yet for 
whom, strangely enough, Gandhi entertained the 
greatest reverence, once put to him one of those test- 
ing c^ucstions with which the Gospels have made us 
familiar : 

" You love India like a son, but you also love the 
truth. If you had to choose between them, which 
would you follow?” 

Christ had, without hesitation, answered a similar 
question in w’ords that could be fairly transposed to 
‘‘Render unto India the things that arc India’s, 
and to God, who is Truth,* the things that are God’s.” 

Not so Gandhi. He was TOnscious of critical 
scrutiny, and prudently he turned the matter over in 
his mind for some minutes before answering, 

** In my mind India and Truth are synonymous, but 
if I had to make the painful choice between them, I 
should decide in favour of the Truth.” • 

In other words, the Pleader Seer -would never betray 
Truth, but as Truth would always be defined in terms 
of his brief for India, it wouldn’t much matter. 

It was only after the passing of the Rowlatt Acts 
that Gandhi, who had done invaluable service under 

* “ My iinifonn experience has convinced me that there is 
no other God than Truth.” — Mahatma GandhL 

* Quoted by Mr. G. Slocombe in his article on Gandhi in 
Gnat Conlem^rariet, p. 140. 
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the Red Cross in three wars, who had calied for Sepoy 
recruits from his native Guj'erat, and who had even 
showed a willingness to make the best of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford R^otms, committed himself and Satya- 
grapha wholly and finally to the cause of Nationalism. 

The sheer force of the Mahatma’s personality swept 
all before it. He vns just such a leader as a people 
famiiiat "with saints and ascetics could understand, and 
worship. But it was too much to expect that they 
would accept Satyagrapha in the spirit of its apostle, 
Gandhi haa unloosed forces that neither he, nor any 
other man, could control. 

He proclaimed a Hartal, or general closing of shops 
on a certain day, all over India, by way of protest. 
The day was postponed, but, with a casualncss truly 
Indian, the postponement was never notified at Delhi, 
where the mob got out of hand, and the police had 
to fire, causing se\'etal deaths. This was but a faint 
foretaste of what was to come. In several centres of 
population there were scenes of mob violence and 
repression, with its attendant casualties. In the fight- 
ing Punjab, excitement, raised to fever heat by the 
refusal of the authorities to allow the Mahatma to 


enter the Province, rose in some places to the pitch 
of incipient rebellion. There was no real danger of 
this succeeding, so long as the loyalty of the army was 
unaffected, since the power that held the rifies and the 
railways was capable of applying overwhelming force. 
But the situation was alarming enough for the wWte 
communidcs who felt themseli'cs isolated in the rmdst 
of an actively hostile population, and who might 
conceivably in some outlying districts be overwhelmed 
before help could arave. 

What interpretation could be put on the doctime of 
acti\'e love, can be judged by one terrorist procla^- 
tion, at the unprotected station of Lyallpur, which 
started with “ Blessed be Mahatma Gandhi, ’ and 
ended with the suggestion chat there were s number 
of English women waiting to be raped, ^T^ere was 
probably no r^ (knget of such irresponsible threats 
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being put into practice — rape had not /igured even 
among the horrors of the Mutiny, ilut one can under- 
stand tint the ncr^'es ofthc wliitc people would requite 
a very little of such stimulus to be put dangerously on 
edge, and one must take this into account tf one js to 
understand the frightful tragedy in which this first 
caperiment In Soubforcc was to culminate, a tragedy 
that s;*as to cast a deathly shadow over all future 
prospects of co-operation between Indian and English- 
man. 

The worst centre of distuthance in the Punjab 
had been the city of Amritsar, famous for its Golden 
Temple ofthc Sikh cult. It may be that its comparative 
acccssability from the Afghan frontier, beyond which 
u*ac v.'as already brewing, may have accounted for the 
presence in it of an unusual number of tough ciur- 
acters, but however this may be, both the city and 
surrounding country were, for a short time, at the 
mercy of mobs who perpetrated a number of brutal 
outrages, including ilte sacking of a bank imd the 
murder of its white managers. By the time Brigadier- 
General Dyer arrived to take charge of the situation, 
at the head of a small but suflidcni force of troops, 
the English residents l>ad been collcacd safeiv out of 
harm’s way, but the city still belonged to tnc mob. 

The General, a fighting soldier of proved compe- 
tence, at once proceeded to take charge of the situation. 
He marched through the city proclaiming, by poster 
and beat of drum, that he would permit no rncetingi 
of more than four persons. He was unopposed. 
But nest day he learned that in spite of his warning, 
a crowd had gathered to Usten to some speeches — 
doubtless of an inflammatory nature— on a bare ex- 
panse of ground enclosed by walls that passed by the 
name of garden. This provocation seems to have 
aroused in Dyer what can only be described as a 
brain-storm. It his obvious duty to disperse the 
mob, with whatever force might be necessary, and, if 
possible, to arrest its leaders. Dyer had been a lec- 
turer on military law, and must have known that 

u.v. ^ 
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Indian Army Orders only allowed firing on crowds 
in the vety last resort— such fire to be strictly con- 
trolled with a view to ceasing it at the earliest possible 
moment. But he was no longer looking at the matter 
as a mere soldier. He had come to the conclusion 
that nothing would serve but to teach a lesson 
should resound through the length and breadth of the 
Punjab, and create such a terror of British vengeance 
as should nip the revolutionary threat in the bud. He 
no doubt, hkc Gandhi, saw himself in the light of a 
saviour. Mr. Kipling has demonstrated, in one of his 
stories, how the British Tommy is as capable, on 
occasion, as any schoolgirl, of giving way to hysteria. 
The case of General Dyer u'ould suggest that this 
may hold good, also, for the higher ranks. 

He started off, hot foot, for the Garden, with a force 
that amounted after dropping pickets on the way to an 
armoured car and yj sepoys.' By a merciful Provi- 
dence, he was unable to get the car up to the entrance, 
as he had fully intended to use its machine gun, but 
the remainder of his force he ordered, without warning 
or hesitation, to pour magazine fire into the thick of 
the densely-packed crowd. What followed is too 
ghastly to imagine. The walled enclosure was a death- 
trap, and as me terrified wretches rushed hither and 
thither in their efforts to escape, the General ordered 
fire to be oonccctrated on wherever thw bunched or 
budded together. Som«^ it is said, as if the furies of 
Cawnpore were brooding over the scene, perished by 
leapi^ down a well. It was suggested afterwards 
that Dyer mistook the panic-striocen rushes of his 
victims for a design to overwhelm his force with their 
staves, but this would not account for his havdng pro- 
long^ the massacre for ten mortal minutes, and only 
ba'^^g left off when his ammunition was beginning 
to fail. By that time the ground was strewn with at 
least I, joo dead and wounded men. Dyer nwdc not 
the slightest effort to attend to, or proyide for, the 
wountwd — it was not, he held, his job — but marched 
r The actual rifle stiei^tb was 50. 
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back to quarters, presumably well content with his 
work. \^at state of mind he was in is shown bv 
the famous crawling order he issued, compelling all 
Indians to crawl on their hands and knees past the 
spot at which a woman missionary had been brutally 
set on by some roughs. 

There is at least this much to be said for Dyer, that 
he had shed enough blood to quench the last embers 
of rebellion in the Punjab. For the moment, scarcely 
a mouse dared stir. But the effects of bloodshed are 
not limited to the moment. If India had learnt a 
lesson, it was not that which either Gandhi or Dyer 
had intended to teach. The Mahatma, who was noble 
enough to be as candid with the world as he could be 
with his own soul, was horrified with the result of 
launching Sat>’agrapha on an India unprepared to 
receive it, and hastened to call off his campaign— not 
for the last time. 

But no preaching of his could have had half the effect, 
in stirring up Nationalist feeling, of Dyer’s leaden 
Sermon in the Garden. Britain might come to India 
with her hands outstretched in friendship, but to 
In^an eyes there was blood on them, that all the waters 
of the Five Rivers would not wash away. The present 
author was the recipient, not long after these events, 
of a heart-broken letter from a Brahmin Pundit, a 
devoted loyalist, living in the Holy Gty of Muttra. 
" VThen you were here ” — such was the effect of his 
words — “ and went in uniform into the city, you 
would be received ever)rwhcre with friendly greetings, 
but now you would get nothing but cold silence, or 
else hear, shouted behind you, Bande Materaml or 
Gandhi Mabavi ki jai 1 ” Some bond of sympathy 
had, in fact, been snapped between the two races, and 
it would be a long time before it could be rejoined. 

The British authorities did, indeed, what they could 
to undo the mischief. ITie news was slow in tackling 
through, but as soon as it was fully realked what had 
happened at Amritsar, a Commission, including Indian 
members, was appointed to investigate the tragedy. 
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and after General Dyer had been submitted to a ruth- 
less cross-examination, out of which he came very 
badly, he declared unfit for further service in 
India — a dedsion neassary in his own interests, as 
the danger to his life wc^d have been great, but 
mvolving the end of his active career as a soldier. 
Considering no more than the gross breach of disci- 
pline involved in his ta^g the Jaw, as he did, into 
nis own hands, and in his manifest f^ure to keep his 
head in a crisb, he must be admitted to have got off 
hghdy— though it wouftf have been c^cuft to ^ve 
borne more Ecadly one who had at least acted in 
good faith as the saviour of his countrymen. 

The King’s Unde, the Duke of Connaught, when 
he came to India to initiate the rcfonnwl Cbostitation, 
spoke words of earnest rccondliarion, and, though in 
a more restrained key than Gandhi’s, of regret. He 
even peifonned the unmista^bly symbolic action of 
visiting the fatal garden. But anything that the 
chivalrous and popular old soldier might have done, 
had been oodoae m advance by the spontaneous rally 
of practically the whole Anglo-Indian i mmuni ty, and 
the most reactionary section of the English upper dass, 
to the defence— and almost the apotheosis — of I^cr. 

He was treated as a mai^r, a hcio, the man -who 
had saved Hnglisbmea from murder, Englishwomen 
from rape, and the Empire ficom destruction. VThen 
he left nis command, under a doad, the white com- 
munity gave him a vocifetously eruberant send oSj 
and the effect of this petfonjunce in India was not 
very different from what vrould, in England, be the 
result of unveiling a memorial, at Giwnpof^ to Nana 
Sahib. 'The House of Lords went out of its way to 
give the Commons, and Mr. Montagu, a slap in the 
face, by fo rmall y Tindiaring General Dyer's acrion- 
And the chief newspaper organ of the extreme Right 
got op a snbscriptioa on his behalf that proved not 
only snficient to purchase him a sword of honour, 
bat also to provide him with a tip large enough to 
compensate him for any matetial loss that might hare 
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ensued from his relegation to half-pay. By what sort 
of feeling some, at least, of the subscribers, were 
swayed, may be judged from the quotation chosen by 
one of them in lieu of a signature. “ A dog of the 
House of Montagu moves me.” The Montagu's 
were, of course, Jews. 

It was human and English to rally to the support 
of an all too simple soldier believed to be the victim 
of politicians. But it was tragically ill-advised. 



CHAl'TER XI 
INDrAN-PACIFIC 


The dominating factor of the Indian problem 
not to be found in India not j-et in Engbnd, How- 
erer much India might have developed politicnllp, 
she had undergone an even more fundamental dian^ 
in her gMgraphp. For the geography of human 
commiimues is governed, like so many other sciences, 
by the principle of rchtivity. 

She -was undergoii^ a d^gc nor altogether dis- 
simikt from that of Egypt more than two thousand 
rears previously. The Egypt of the Pharaohs had 
been a long strip of river valley, almost completely 
shielded from d^ger by her surrounding desert, and 
only approached from the sea by a few trading vessels. 
But uam the rise of Greece, and still more, of Rome, 
she came to be no longer primarily the Kingdom of 
the Nile Valley, but one of scvoal bordering the 
Mediterranej^ and perhaps inevitably, in course of 
time, a province in a Meoitctianean Empire. 

Substitute India for Egypt and the Indian Ocean 
for the Mediterranean, and we shall be better placed 
to understand the change in India's geographical 
orientation brought about by the opening of sea 
communications with Europe. Enghmd was never 
able to dominate the shores of that ocean as Rome 
bad those of her own inland sea, but she succeeded 
to a stuprising extent in occupying all the key posi- 
tions, and enough of its shores to establish a supremacy 
over its waters beyond the challenge of any European 
Power. The effect of her penetration was to seal 
the passes through which had poured successive 
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phiXf with admirable prompdrad^ smoag the Pouw 
of rfje and-Gciman cnzsa^ — and had, irhOe fimc- 
doning as the pofect ally, taken advantage of tbdr 
prc-o<xupadon to impose demands on that 

■would have reduced her to the status of a Protcemtate, 
a monopoly for ndghbouily cxploitadoa. Tins was 
a little too much for Ouna's European mploitcts, 
and a great deal too much for the United States, to 
swallow. It was evident, even to Japan hersdf, 
that she had bitten off more than she conld chew. 
China -was too big a morsel to be more than nibbled 
at just at present. Her time would come. Bat 
meanwhile the War had allowed Japan to Ger- 
many’s share of the Pacific Elands right down to the 
Equator; thus planring herself on Amcrici’s com- 
municarioas with the Ph3ippioes, and bringing 
Japanese expansion, at a bound, two-thirds of the 
way to the Australian CoodneoL 

In America, at anj^ rate; it had become fillip obvious 
after the War that if she had to fight again, it was 
less likely to be on the Rhine f?»n for the taastay 
of the Pacific. In conrersadoo, in the Press, in the 
books about imaginary wars that are so often a prelude 
to real ones, Japan, and not Germany, figured as the 
enemy. A regular scare was raised al^ut the defence- 
less state of the Western seaboard. And the peaceful 
penetration of that seaboard by Japanese immigcicion, 
long a grievaacT and source of fc’crioa, underwent 
such restriction as to be practirally cat off. 

England was all this time linked in bonds of alliance 
^th Japan, who, for her part, had carried out h« 
obligations -with scrupulous co tr e un ess. This alli- 
ance had been constandy aerfarmed as a triumph of 
jtatecraft. T^t Japan could ever be dangwas to 
Australia or India had never crossed the consciousness 
of the En^hman in the street. And yet, to those 
eamemdy competent specialists who are the real 
fhmets of British fotesgn poUcy, h must have become 
obvious that Britain would have to stop snppo^g 
Japan if the Gimmonwealth of Nations was to bold 
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together. Canada had too many ties with the United 
States not to be affected by a sense of common danger. 
And Australia realized, only too well, what a part 
her tenitoiT played in Japanese ambitions. 

For the (mving impulse of Japanese expansion was 
given less by her soldiers, than by her women. They 
continued to propagate at the tempo of the old 
civilization, but without the check provided by its 
high rate of infant mortality. Every year the islands, 
crowded already, were crowded still further by another 
half-million or so of new inhabitants, with bellies to 
fill, and hands to be employed. An effective system 
of birth control was the one reform that the lords of 
the new regime neither could, nor would, bring to 
pass. Accordingly Japan’s urge to expand was no 
idle ambition, but a vital necessity. She was fleeing 
from the spectre she herself had raised, of a workless 
and foodless populace turning in desperation on its 
rulers. But wluthet should she flee ? America was 
closing her doors. Australia, with vast expanses of 
territory that her own inhabitants could not cultivate, 
refused to open hers. Her land, even if it lay idle, 
was to constitute a white man’s preserve. It was 
her sovereign right to play dog in the manger if she 
chose. But would the Japanese see it quite in this 
light ? It was impossible for Post-war Australia to 
have quite the old nineteenth-century feeling of being 
out of harm’s way at the world’s end. A yellow 
face had begun to haunt her nightmares. 

Australia’s limited resources were incapable of cop- 
ing with Japanese numbers and Japanese sea power, 
and left to herself she would have nothing to rely on 
but the forbearance of a yellow Ahab towards a white 
Naboth. Some power, greater than herself, had got 
to keep the white man’s peace in the Pacifle. If th® 
Mother Country was capable of performing this office, 
so much the better. But if not, the head office of the 
Pacific-Anglo-Saxon I^Iutuai Guarantee Society might 
be transferred from London to Washington. . , 
It Was under these circumstances that the United 
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States' Government, -which had oitcntatioxisly held 
aloof from European aHotrs, essayed, by a draroadc 
stroke of policy, to ease the steadily increasing tension 
in the PadEc It summoned a conference of the 
pnndpai powers to \Fashmgton for the primary 
puiposc of discussing naval disarmament. 

One of the pitadosical results of the War, in which 
England had seen the fleet of her great European rival 
surrendered and scuttled at Scapa Flow, had been to 
end her long claim to the possession of an unchal- 
lengeable Sea-power. She was no longer able to 
build more than ship for ship against the United 
States, cspcdally now that her tritjutarr obligations 
compact! her to foot a substantial part of the Ameri- 
can construction bill. What was even more startling 
was the complacency with which this state of things 
was accepted by a nation that had been ready to meet 
the Geman challcogc u-ith the last man and the last 
guinea. The fact is that John Dull refused to envisage 
the prospect of fighting Uncle Sam under any or- 
cuinstances whatever, or to listen to the alarmists 
who endeavoured to convince him of such a pos- 
sibility. There were limits even to the madness of 
nations. 

It was thus that the American Se cre tary of State, 
Mr, Hughes, was able to confront the Conference, 
when it met in November 19x1, with one of the most 
startling and statesmanlike proposals in diplomatic 
history. Throwing all his cards on the table, he 
boldly proposed a complete holiday in naval construc- 
tion for at least ten yean. Owing to the War, the 
five principal powers grouped round the table, 
pn gland , thc United States, Japan, France and Italy, 
were the only ones whose navies seriously counted, 
or were likely to do so, for a dear decade. Why not 
fix their reiarive strengths by mutual agrcemimti 
level down to that proportion fay breaking up ships, 
and let each nation keep its money m its parse iasca^ 
of squandering it on wha^ for any useful purpose, 
was no better than floating scrap iron ? The vital 
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ratio of the three Pacific rivals would be naval equality 
for the two Anglo-Saxon Powers, with a 60 per cent 
ratio of the Japanese navy to cither of theirs. 

This was too sane and sensible a proposal to be 
accepted without the whittling and haggling insepar- 
able from the operations of international anarchy, but 
enough of it survived to make the Conference the 
most hopeful event that had happened since the 
War, or that was to happen for many years to come. 
As far as big ships were concerned, the matter was 
setded by raising Japan’s ratio to 70, and conceding a 
rather childish point she raised stipulating for the 
completion of a certain battleship for which a public 
subscription had been raised, and which had there- 
fore a sentimental value. This involved a lot of extra 
expense and construction all round in order to main- 
tain the ratio, and did nobody, except armament Brms 
and dockyard hands, any good whatever. 

It was only in respect of the smaller craft, the 
submarines and their surface chasers, that the Con- 
ference broke down altogether. This was owing to 
the blank refusal of France to part with a weapon 
that her statesmen had the nerve to describe as being 
purely defensive. A war between partners in an 
Entente-Cordialc might not be envisaged or desired, 
but, in the intercourse of dvilixed nations, business 
must precede sentiment, and a submarine blockade, 
however shocking it had been when perpetrated by 
U-Boats, might be viewed in a very different light 
when sanctified by the interests of France. So it 
was agreed that the preparation for this most diabolical 
of all forms of sea warfare should be regulated by 
no other law than that of anarchy and the survival of 
the fittest. 

But the limitation of navies was not the only, nor 
perhaps the most important, result of the Washington 
Conference. A necessary part of such an agreement 
must be a stabilization of affairs in the Pacific. Would 
Japan consent to put limits to the aggressive Imper- 
lahsm that was ^eady felt as a challenge by the 
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United States, and whose menace to the British 
Q>mmonwea]th of Nations was just beginning to be 
suspected ? And, in particular, would she consent 
to keep her hands off her neighbour China ? 

Jawn proved blandly compWsauL If her motaJity 
was Prussian, there was nothing of the crude brutality 
of Prussia about her methods. In her diplomacy, as 
in her wrestling, she knew the art of conquering by 
yielding to pressure. A recent militafy excursion 
into ^tem Siberia, where she had squandered men 
and money in the wake of a tumbledoum White 
Government, had convinced her that it svas time to 
cut her losses and gather strength for the next advance. 
China, slipping deeper and deeper into anarchy, could 
be trusted to drop into her hands, province pro- 
vince, in due season. The ripeness was all. 

Accordingly Japan, making a favour of necessity, 
acted with the sweetest reasonableness. She would 
join the other Powers in respecting China's integrity 
and independence, and in maintaining the open door 
for trade. She would even consent to renounce the 
reversion from Germany of the Shantung Province. 
She abjured all covetousness of Russian Territory. 
And, with the roost understanding courtesy, she 
allowed England to terminate the alliance and substi- 
tute for it a Four Power Pact, in which they were 
joined by the United States and France, the object 
being to ensure the peace of the Pacific by the friendly 
co-operation of all those capable of bre^ng it. 

It seemed an uncxcqjtjonablc, almost an idyllic 
arrangement. But a dose pcnisal of the terms might 
have detected one highly significant clause. This was 
an underta^g by Britain, in return for similar con- 
«ssions by her co-signaiorics, not to construct forti- 
fications EajtoJsio" Lon^tude. This figure had been 
deliberately chosen so as to leave out the port and 
harbour of Singapore, which had now come to 
possess a strategical importance which put even that 
^ Gibraltar into the shade. It stood on the flank of 

any possible Japanese move against Austolia. Mote- 
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over, commanding, as it did, the most obvious entrance 
into the Indian Ocean from the Pacific, it stood in the 
path, or on the flank, of any Japanese move against 
India — or even the Gipe, 

No sooner u*as the aJliancc dissolved and the pact 
signed, than Britain, with a patient deliberation not 
unworthv of her real, though unacknowledged adver- 
sary, ana with assistance ttom Australia, set herself 
to the task of gradually converting Singapore into 
the most scientifically impregnable of the world’s 
fortresses. Whether this policy was strategically 
sound, or whether it was cdculated to create such a 
death-trap as Pott Arthur had proved for the Russians, 
was open to question. As to its object, there could 
be no question whatever. Jt w’as the reply of the 
British Commonwealth to the menace of Japanese 
Imperialism in the Indian-Pacific Ocean. It was an 
act of potential war. 

A new vista had opened, of the four daughter 
Nations of the British Commonwealth, along with 
the Empire of India, and the United States of America, 
bordering the same immense, but unitary, expanse of 
water, and becoming gradually conscious, or sub- 
conscious, of a common danger drawing together a 
common civilization. Even if that danger should 
never materialize, the mere sense of it might have a 
decisive historical importance. 



CHAPTES. XII 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 

It was not until rgij that a distinctioa was acknow- 
ledged in Constitution^ theory that bad loi^ existed in 
practice, by the appointment of a separate &cretary of 
State to deal with the relations of the Home Country 
to the Daughter Nations, or Dominions, and the reten- 
tion of the Colonial Sccittary to deal with all that 
was left of the Bdtish possessions, exclusive of India,* 
overseas. TheBririshCommonwealthofNationshad 
cotDC of igCt and aK that was left of a Bndsh Empire 
was a rump of Tetneodes dut were too small or too 
backward ft}t the assumpuon of full nationhood 
It is time to explain what, in the Post-war era, is 
the signideznee of this tean, Bndsh Commonwealth of 
Nations, and why it is used here in preference to the 
shorter, and mote pictures^e term. Empire. The 
reason can be summed up m a sentence— -there can 
be no abiding British Empire, because inasmuch as 
it remains an Empire it fails to be Brirish- 

Onc hears a great deal about the vulgar atrogMce 
is the mark of an unenlightened patriotism. 
But there is also such a thing as a vulgar modesty, a 
tenden^ to dcay the chief glory of one’s own people, 
because it is not rccogniacd as glorious. 

He is a poor patriot who talks of Britain as the 
mistress of a mere empire, like those of Assyria, or 
Persia, or Spain, and he strangely underrates her real 
greatness who even speaks of her as a modem iautator 
* India’s pancership io the Coaunoa«Talth_ at last 

/iwTjBtJJy fwognized ier adniisjjoa to the Inyerial Cotjfereace 

tnA the Leaece of Natjaaa. 

3J$ 
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of Rome. It is nothing wonderful that her sons 
should sway realms that Osar never knew, but it is 
uniquely glorious that th^ should put into practice 
ideas of which no Caesar ever dreamed, and that they 
should give birth to a form of human association 
that is as definitely in advance of Empire as Man is 
in advance of the ape, one whose guiding principle is 
not force, but freedom. 

It was not to be expected that such a conception 
should be bom perfect and fully armed at all points 
like Athene from the head of Zeus. The genius of a 
people gropes but blindly and gradually into con- 
sciousness, through centuries of trial and error. It 
was only natural mt England to go whoring after the 
familiar gods of her nei^bouts ; to try the epod, old 
principle of rule by force and conquest, as she did, to 
ner sorrow and discomfiture, in Ireland and America ; 
to talk, in the very dawn of the twentieth century, 
of the Law, the Blood, and the White Man’s Burden, 
like some weedy Fascist trying to pass for an ancient 
Roman. But ail the while the genius of her people 
was finding out its own way, a surer and a wiser way 
than that pointed to by signboards decorated with the 
smartest ted, white and blue. 

Indeed, this Empire, or whatever it was, was 
remarkable chiefly for disappointing the expectations 
and dashing the hopes of the most ardent Imper- 
ialists. As an Empire, it never succeeded in coming 
up to the most rudimentary expectations. It never 
was, but always to be, um'tcd in the bonds of a work- 
ing constitution, even of the loosest federal kind. Its 
component Dominions seemed to take a positive 
delight in snipping even those few formal ties that 
were still left. Those who judged by formal and 
precise standards had remarked, even baotc the War, 
that this partnership lacked the binding force of such 
pacts ss the Dual sad the Tdple Alhsace. la Ger- 
many it had been confidently oelieved that the first 
shot fired in a European war would be the signal for 
the dissolution of the Empim. 
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The very reverse had been the case. From every 
Dominion, from every colony, contingents had hast- 
ened to take their place as units of the British Army, 
of which, in the closing stages, the Canadian and 
Australian might have been described as the fighting 
spear-heads. And during the War the co-operation 
between the Dominions and Mother Country became 
extraordinarily close, Dominion representatives being 
admitted to the Imperial Wat Cabinet. 

When the Peace Terms came to be discussed, the 
Dominions and India appeared at the council table 
with the status of full-grown nations, claiming the 
proud privilege of affixing their seals and signatures 
along with those of the other High Contracting 
Powers. It was an unprecedented status, this of 
nations appearing at one and the same time as sover- 
eign in their own right, and as members of a super- 
national unit, and it was easy for lavryers to suggest 
all kinds of awkward situations to which it might, 
at least in theory, give rise. Foreign observers, and 
even those Englishmen who took words at their face 
value, were mote than ever at a loss to fathom the 
meaning of this new, and seemingly quite illogical 
phenomenon of an Empire that carenilly avoided 
being anything that empires had ever been in the past 
or were supposed to be now. 

What was it that had brought these men to die on 
all the battlefields from Flanders to Jericho ? What 
was it that had induced men like Smuts and Botha, 
lately the doughtiest opponents of Britain in arms, 
to turn against their own hero comrade, de Wet, 
when he had sought lo renew the old struggle ? 
It is as Carlyle divined, that *’ there is a sympathy in 
muskets, in heaped masses of men: nay, are not 
Mankind, in whole, like tuned strings, and a cunning, 
infinite concordance and unity ; you smite one string, 
sad sii steiags 'wHl hegm soaii^ng. ...” Yes, hat 
to what chord had the whole British Commonwealth 
thus spontaneously vibrated? 

Not assuredly to one of abstract enthusiasm for 
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Empire. The slightest attempt to assert an imptriun 
over anf Dominion ^ould almost certainly have had 
the effect of dissolving the partnership. It would be 
mote to the point if wc looked for an explanation in 
an instinctivehostility^to the whole Imperial principle. 
In Gennany this pnndple had been asserted in its 
most uncompromising loan. Her triumph would, 
so the Dominions felt, have meant the end of that 
jealously-asserted freedom that was the soul of the 

British Ojmmonwealth of Nations. It would have 
meant another Rome koposiog order and disdplioe, 
standaidmng the world to her chosen pattern. And 
if the very idea of dictation from the hfother Countiy 
was enough to arouse all the most hostile passions in 
the colonial nature, dictation from Potstfam would 
have been inffnitely less <mngenial. If the Domioion 
forces had been constrained to adopt a motto, none 
better could have been chosen thao, “ We must be 
free or die." 

It was in their very blood ; it was rooted ceatuijes 
deep in their past, at least, in so far as that blood 
and past were English. ITicy had — what was per- 
haps most important of all — assimilated the tradition 
of the &iglish Common Law, with its smbbom 
assertion of individual rights and liberties, in contrast 
with the ordered imiformity that was aimed at by the 
law of the Casars, the law that in one form or 
another reigned supreme among the nations of Con- 
tincntal Europe. 

But just the very reason that had made the Domin- 
ions come into the Wat, made them e<3ually unwxl^g 
to come into any sort of fbnnally orgar^ed empire. 
Disraeli may have dreamed of combining imperiua 
with lihtrtaJ, but with the I>ommions, bhtrlas was 
the Ormuz, the soul of light and goodness, and 
imperium the Ahriman, the Dark Power that w^ 
against the light. But the Ebtrtaj dear to the Anglo- 
Saxons vras by no means the abstract liberty of the 
French Revolution. The haWt of mind Mgtnde^ 
by the Common Law did not concern itself with 
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liberty in general, but widi liberties in particular. 
The free man was not going to be put upon for the 
sake of an idea — rights came before reasons, even of 
state. And it was the same with the free Dominions. 
Every reason in the world might be urged for regulat- 
ing meir intercourse by the machinery of a formal 
constitution ; every sort of (Usadvantage and absurdity 
could be proved to result from the apparent anarchy 
of their present relationship. But the Colonials did 
not cate. They meant to keep their liberties ; to 
acquire any others that might be left to attain, and 
to assert them on all occasions as loudly as possible 
— for they were an assertive folk. And when shocked 
Imperialists pointed out that an empire of this kind 
was no empire at all, they were speaking the perfect 
truth. But this partnership might conceivably prove 
itself to be something stronger and mote enduring 
than any empire. 

There were high hopes, in the Mother Country, 
that some form of Imperil Federation was going to 
emerge from the Imperial Conference, that was sum- 
moned in tea I, and preceded the Washington Con- 
ference. There had been some idea of following it 
up in the next year by another Conference for the 
purpose of drafting an Imperial Constimtion. But it 
soon became evident that this second Conference 
might be postponed to the Greek Calends, because 
there was not going to be any Constitution. Even 
that purely consultative body, the Imperial War 
Cabinet, was more than the Dominions were prepared 
to tolerate in time of peace. 

There was one member of the partnership, and 
one only, whose freedom was decidedly, and even 
narrowly, restricted by the fact of her membership. 
That member was Britain herself. Mr. Lloyd George 
pointed out, with whimsical intuition, at the opening 
meeting, that it was no longer a question of Downing 
Street taking charge of the Empire, but of the Empire 
taking charge of Downing Street. For in the eyes 
of the world, Britain was the senior partner, and in 
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matters of poli^, if the Osnsmoowcalth of Nations 
was to s^k with one voio^ the voice must be that 
of Britain. But as the individual Dominions were 
perfectly determined not to be led or driven into any 
policy of which they disapproved, this put on Britain 
a task of extraordinary aclicaqr. For she had to 
lefrain from any act or gesture that each and all of 
her Dominions, who were in any way concerned, 
would not be prepared to endorse. Her problem 
was like that of a man who tries to propel a number 
of cubes, laid on end, across a smoodi table, by 
pushing the hindermost. So long as he continues 
to push quite straight in a Unc passing through all 
their centres, the cubes will go forward, and push 
through any opposition like a battering ram. But 
once let him dc%’’iatc to right or left, and he parts 
company -with all the cub^ except his own— tbeix 
usi^ is at an end. 

Tnus it would be true to say tliat the Ojmmoo- 
■wealth of Nations only held together on condidoa 
that there should be no such thing as a Btiash Empire 
—as far, at any rate as the Dominions were concerned. 
The least attempt to turn the partnership into an 
imperial unit, on the model of other empires or 
expanded nationalities, tvould have meant the seces- 
sion of all the Domiiuons in a body. And this Con- 
ference of 1921 showed that they were determined to 
keep a jealous watch on the senior partner's foreign 
policy. Nothing would induce them to back any 
aggression, or be involved in any martial entangle- 
ment. As General Smuts, the philosopher statesman 
who, in spite of his having been an opponent of 
England in the rield, had become a venBole apostle 
of the Commonwealth ideal, put it to the Conference ; 
Armaments depend on poli<y, and therefore policy 
should not be such as to nc«ssitate big armaments. 
ITic only path of safety, he went on to add, was one 
in which me Empire c^d work in concert with the 
United States. 

This meant that the time had come for dropping 
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that alliance with Japan which — whatever its merits 
as a piece of hfachiavclllan statecraft — could not fail 
to be a cause of cnstiangctncnt between the two great 
Anglo-Saxon Powers. Mr. Mcighen, the Ginadlan 
Premier, drove the point home wnen he opposed the 
rcncw’al of the alliance on the ground that Canada 
could not be party to any contract that might involve 
her in conflict with the United States, and went on to 
enunciate the doctrine that Britain should enter into 
no treaties or alliances without prcviouslj' consulting 
the Dominions, and, in particular, accepting Canada's 
advice as final in all decisions concerning her relations 
with the States. We have seen how, later in the 
year, Britain obediently retired from her Japanese 
partnership. 

Tile succeeding years of the decade witnessed the 
strange spectacle ot its component parts asserting an 
ever more complete and unqualifiea independence of 
what was still called the Empire, and that of Britain, 
ruled nearly all the time by professediv Imperialist 
governments, cheerfully divesting herself of the last 
vestiges of her impirium. To unfriendly c>'cs the 
spectacle might have resembled that of a foolishly 
good-naturcQ mother, being ordered about by a family 
of ultra-modern daughters, completely out of her 
control. And yet those who knew the family inti- 
mately might have realized that the tics of affection 
had only strengthened as those of discipline had 
relaxed. There was an excellent understanding be- 
tween members of that family, whatever old-fashioned 
gossips might choose to say about it. 



CHAPTER Xiri 

SCRAPPING RECONSTRUCTION 

When, on the rjth of Febniaiv, 1921, the King 
came to open a new Session of Parltamcnt, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Coalition was entering on its third working 
year of office. But already circumstances had changed 
so utterly as to make the hectic clcaion, of which it 
had been the product, recede into a past almost 
incredibly remote. Where now were the carrots 
dangled before the electorate? Where now the 
homes iit for heroes and indemnities fit for victors ? 
The Allies were still whistUng—ot rather storming 
and gesticulating with side*glances of extreme dis- 
favour at each other— for their moner. The Kaiser 
had not even been tried, let alone hung. And as 
for the heroes, to the shortage of homes had been 
added an even more serious shortage of jobs. 

Moreover, Mr. Lloyd George and his team of 
Ministers found themselves committed to a policy 
the exact opposite of tlut to which th^ had originally 
pledged themselves. It was no longer a question of 
witming the Peace as the War had been won, by 
comprehensive measures of national planning. The 
nation’s expenditure had soared to such colossal 
figures, ana taxation was so cnishing, that the con- 
suming anxiety, on the Government benches, was to 
lighten, by almost any means, a burden that was fast 
becoming too great to be borne. The danger was, 
in fact, of a panic flight from excessive planning and 
State control, to a planlessncss amounting to admiius- 
trative anarchy. It was difficult to preserve a mce 
balance when the stunt press was bawling “ squander- 
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mania to the full extent of its lungs, and when, on 
the other side, the Labour Opposition was ostenta- 
tiously indifferent to any considerations of economy 
whatever, except in the fighting services. 

The position of Mr. Lloyd George was becoming 
more and more anomalous. He was at the mercy of 
the solid Conservative majority behind him, who 
were determined to reverse and abjure everything 
with which his name was associated. It was his 
genius to be perpetually advancing, dazaling his 

a )Orters and confounding his opponents by the 
iancc of his improvisations. What his supporters 
in Parliament wanted — and with them, probably 
a ^at majority of their countrymen — was a quiet 
and reasonably prosperous existence, without the 
perpetual thrills and emotional tensions of the last 
few years. In England, as in America, the cry was 
all for normalcy. And both the virtues and the weak- 
nesses of Mr. Uoyd George disqualified him from 
any plausible championship of normalcy. 

Still, there he was, at the wheel of the ship of State 
and with a prestige exceeding that of any rival skipper. 
One of two things had to be done, cither to leave the 
bridge, or to set the engines full speed astern. The 
former would no doubt have been the mote dignified, 
and more prudent course. But Mr. Lloyd George 
would have had to change his nature for it to become 
even thinkable. His career had been a series of 
improvisations, and his capacity of adapting himself 
to a situation had never yet faded him. He would 
adapt himself to this on^ at whatever expense of 
consistency. 

Accordingly we find the Coalition Government 
reversing its original policy, and entering on one of 
hurried decontrol. Already the great war time motor 
depot at Slough, whose retention in time of peace had 
been the bugbear of the etX)nomy advocates, had been 
sold off for what it would fetch. And now, in 1921, 
the State started to divest itself of its responsibilities 
with as much eagerness as it had assumed them. The 
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Housing Act, that ^as to hare provided the fcotscs for 
heroes, vas to all tnreresa and purposes scrapped, a 
fact that Jed to the resignation from the Health 
^{iai5tr5' of its author. Dr. Addison. The uiirutnam 
wage guaranteed to agricuJniral labourers was Hke- 
wise abandoned. The Railway* were amitg^aTT Mtpd 
by Sir Eric Geddes into four great companies and 
lat to work out their own destinies. 

But the irxKt momentous of all these measures of 
dccorttrol, was that of the mining indust^. Here 
an e a tr e iTidy imponant point of prinaple was 
involved. The slump had Lh the mines harder 
any other branch of industry. The export trade kid 
more than slumped — ft had collapsed. All the gains 
won fay the miners in that ill-timed strike in the 
Autumn had vanished imo thin ait. And now, as 
long as control lasted, wages and profits were bring 
kept from falling sail fiir^et by the simple process 
of the State petang its hind into the podkets of the 
taxpayer, ana passing on the takings — several millions 
es'^ month— to the industry. 

Vc have seen bow the State had already decided 
that it could, and mast, saddle itself with the burden 
of providing, somehow, for its unemployed, though 
this, when the unemployed were numbered by the 
minion, was straining its resoorres to the limit. But 
it was quite another taaacr to make a free gift to the 
employed of wages, or to the cnploytis of profits, 
tlrtf they were unable to cam, and to give every 
industry the right to futen hsdf like a Iceim upon tl» 
body ci' the commaairy. For it was obvious that if 
such a right were conceded to one, it could i 20 t be 
reftiscd to alL 

Accordingly the Government inrimared to the 
owners and miners that thh (to them) l^hly desirable 
stam of things must cease, at three weeks rtorice, on 
April I, instead of in August, as ori^naliy intended, 
left it to them to lay their heads togetto ;pd 
come to some artangen»Jt for the apporaonmg 
among themsdres of such dhaimshing takings as 
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the industiy was still able to yield. It was obvious 
that this must involve painful sacrifices for both 
parties. But the proverbial cat and dog were more 
likely to agree than these most obstinate and un- 
compromising of all combatants in the war of Capital 
against Labour. *1116 miners were for a national 
settlement and a pool of profits, the owners for a 
settlement by districts. And as neither would budge 
an inch, the coming of decontrol was signalized by a 
strike of the whole industry. 

It was a strike of a reddessncss unprecedented. 
Hitherto there had alwa3rs been an honourable, or 
sensible, understanding, that whatever else might be 
the differences of Capital and Labour, the samty of 
the mines, on which both depended, was sacrosanct. 
But now even the safe^ men, by whose exertions the 
mines were kept from being flooded, were called out 
with the rest, in spite of the irreparable mischief that 
this step would involve. 

But this was not the only mischief. The strike 
co^d not, in fact, have been timed at a more un- 
fortunate moment for the nation, the Government, 
or the miners themselves. The slump still held 
industry in its grip, but there had been faint indica- 
tions that the worst might be past. Now, however, 
what was literally the driving force of industry was 
cut off. In all the industrial districts hands were 
being turned away, and it was doubtful, whether 
even the end of the strike would see them taken on 
again. The unemployment figures, exclusive of the 
strikers themselves, soared up above the two million 
mark, a thing that even a year before no one would 
have believed to be within the bounds of possibility. 

The Government, now thoroughly alarmed, &ced 
the situation as if it were one of war. Volunteers 
were called for to save the mines from flooding; 
reservists were called to the colours ; a special defence 
force was recruited of no less than 70,000 men, the 
number of the British Eroeditionary Force that had 
taken the field in 1514. It was easy enough to raise 
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them among the imemploycd, manj of them trar 
veterans, vrho were only too glad to get a cushy job 
and good rations under canvas, though vhether they 
Tvould have been a relublc force in any setioas dvil 
disturbances is something more than doubtfoL But 
there \ras no dvil distutbMC^ to speak of The strike 
law-abiding to an ertent that would have been 
inttJnceivable anywhere else in the world, in an in- 
dustrial struggle of sudi bitterness. 

It was a loitnlgbt after the miners had come out 
that the dedsive event occurred that dedded the 
issue. As industrial tactics, a strike in the naiddle of 
a slump would have been sheer suidde, but for the 
fact that the miners were cooxunced that they would 
not fight alone- The great Triple Alliance was at 
last to be put to the proof. If the lailwaTmen and 
the transport workers were to come out in support 
of the miners, the whole economic life of the corn- 
munity would be brought to a standstill, and the 
community itself held to ransom- ‘There was no 
mistake about it. ‘The Government had undertaken 
to grant a temporary subsidy to wages in the poorest 
areas, but this sm not considered enough. The 
leaders of the other two Unions had undotaken to 
call out their men on the evening of April lath, and 
this date was postponed till ten o'dock on the evening 
of the X 5 th, when the long-threatened hold-up was — 
it seemed irrevocably — dedded on. 

Frantic last minute efforts to avert this catastrophe 
were being made, hlcmbcrs of Parliament consd- 
tuted themsdves formal mediators, and succeeded in 
obtaining from Mr. Frank Hodges, the Secretary of 
the Miners’ Federation, an for a temporary 
settlement of the wages question that would have at 
least allowed scope for further negodadons. This 
was joyful news not only for the commi^'ry at larg^ 
but ror the leaders of toe odicr two Uruons, who, in 
spite of their brave words, were anything but eager 
to bum their own fingers in order to pull the d3«r* 
nuts out of the fire for the miners, and who had a 
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shrewd suspicioa that the whole affair would end in a 
ghastly, and expensive, fiasco. But Mr. Hodges had 
spoken without his book. His own executive repudi- 
ated him. Its members knew only too well the 
strength of the fighting spirit behind them, and they 
did not dare to recc^ an inch from their original 
demands. But the heads of the other two Unions 
were by no means prepared to repudiate Mr. Hodges, 
or to be dragged in the wake of the c.vtrcmists in the 
Miners’ Federation. They eagerly accepted the excuse 
offered of retiring gracefully from the contest, and 
orders were wired to their \-arious branches to cany 
on as usual. Tltc Triple Alliance had been put to the 
test, and failed to function. 

The ordinary man heaved his customary sigh of 
relief, but among the militant Left Wing of the 
Labour Movement fury and consternation were 
unbounded. That day, April rjth, was christened 
Black Friday. Every term of abuse was heaped on 
the leaders who were supposed to have betrayed the 
cause, and particularly on Mr. J. H. Thomas, who, 
from this time forth, became more hated in extremist 
circles than any Capitalist millionaire. The Triple 
Alliance vas inaced shattered, but the idea of a general 
strike survived, and from this time forward it occame 
the dream of every class warrior to do on some 
future occasion what ought to have been done on 
this. Nay more, it became almost a certainty that 
if, on the occasion of some future industrial contest, 
the team spirit of Labour was strongly roused, nothing 
could prevent its whole forces from being stampedea 
into the fray, least of all its notoriously timid leaders 
who woulj not dare risk being assodated with 
another Black Friday. 

With the withdrawal of the other two Unions, all 
chance of success had gone out of the strike, and it 
merely remained to drag out the weary contest until 
some face-saving compromise could be achieved, and 
some ransom extracted from the community. At 
the end of May the Government came down with an 
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ofTcx of £10,000,000 to case the transition to a reduced 
scale of wages, but though bj* this time it veas trident 
that there was not the least prospect of suctess for the 
strike, the Oder vi.*as rcjcctctl by an ovcmdiclming 
nujority of the men. But the only anxiety of the 
nxccuuvc, with its funds dq>!etKj, was to get them 
back to work cm any terms tiuf could l)c obtained, 
and l)y the end of June another settlement had been 
patcIiM up, which enabled the mines to ^ restarted 
on July 4th, without any funher bailor of the rank and 
file. 

But the cost to the nation u*as enormous. To 
quote the figures given in the annual Register, there 
xi*as the subsidy of to millions, another to /or indemni- 
fication of railwat’ profits, and not far short of 9 for 
the s'arious Defence Forces and civil emergency 
organirations. The cost of the whole stoppage was 
estimated at no less than 350 millions, and it pnxuced 
an incTWse in the Floating Debt of over pSj millions.* 

This tras hardly calculated to ease the troubles of a 
Govemment (h.it was now desperately alive to the 
necessity fot cutting dovim expenses. But it lent an 
even greater impetus to the ami-waste propaganda 
that had now captured the Gjnservative majority, to 
the practically complete exclusion of the enthusiasm 
for construction and planning to which Air. Doyd 
George had appealed at the election, and with which 
his rumc was still associated. 

His position was more than ever lonely now, since 
in March, Mr. Bonar Law, who had modestly stood 
aside from the Premiership in 1916 to make way for 
him, was compelled to retire from the Govemment 
by die first aQ\*anccs of the illness that was to end 
with his death. Bonar Law’s great influence hi 
Conservative Party, and his self-effacing loyalp?, md 
rendered his support as valuable as that of Mr. Stamey 
Bddwin was to prove to another Coalition Preauer, 
in dreurostanccs curiously simflar. 

It goes without saying that the relentless vendetta 
* Annual Register i^st, p. 74 - 
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of the Harmsworth Press fastened, with a sound 
tactical instinct, on “and-waste” as the cry most 
likely to be damaging to its arch-enemy, and therefore 
to be bawled through all the megaphones at the 
command of Lord NorthclifFe’s now fast-clouding 
intelligence. 

In the summer a form of pressure was applied to 
Mr. Lloyd George, that he already had good reason 
to remember, in the shape of a manifesto by the 
Parliamentary rank and file, bearing 170 signatures, 
nearly all of them Conservative. This was addressed 
to Air. Austen Chamberlain, who had taken over the 
Conservative leadership from Mr. Bonar Law, but 
it was Quite evident for whose address it was really 
intended. It expressed grave concern at the extrava- 
gant habits of the Government, and in particular at 
Its freedom in disposing of public money without 
Parliamenrary sanction. It came to this, that either 
there had got to be a drastic reduction of expenditure, 
or the back benchers would take matters into their 
own hands, even if it involved splitting the Coalition 
from top to bottom. Mr. Lloyd George, perceiving 
the way the wind was blowing, adjusted his course 
to it with his accustomed skill. A committee of 
business men was appointed, to devise the ways and 
means of effecting economies, under the Presidency 
of Sir Eric Geddes, who having finished his reorganiza- 
tion of the railways, was now ready to resign liis post 
as Minister of Transport. Sit Eric enjoyed an immense 
prestige, as of a being from a higher sphere — that 
of big business — who had descended into the fields of 
politics. Embodying, as he did, the popular idea of 
the superman, it was only appropriate that a scheme 
of economy of which he was the father should be 
christened the Geddes Super-axe. A better appoint- 
ment could not have been made for the purpose of 
silencing the malcontents. 

It W'as early in the foUowii^ year that the report — 
or rather three reports — ot this committee were 
issued. There could be no question of the thorough- 
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ness with which the axe had been applied— ccononoies 
were suggested totalh'ng in all ^^86 millions. But it 
is one thing to talk of cconomp in the abstract, and 
another — usually a desperately unpopular one — to 
apply it in the concrete. And the axe, among other 
things, had been laid to the root of the educational 
scmccs — the salaries of teachers were to be docked, 
and children were to start their schooling at 6, instead 
of j. It was urged, with some plausibility, that 
children who started school at 6 tended to turn out 
no worse scholars than those who started at 5. Bat 
a direct attack on such a highly-organized and in- 
fluential body as that of the teachers was not pracdcal 
politics, and though the children’s mothers may not 
have bothered so much about the purely educational 
aspect of the entrance age. they did &d it higWy 
cottvenient to have their infants taken off their hanai 
and looked after gratis— c\'ca by compulsion. So 
both these proposals went by the board. 'Ihe 
Admiralty was able to declare the safety of the nation 
imperilled if these amateurs were permitted to rat 
dotva funds and man-power b^ad certain limits. 
And there were niggling economics, like the erection 
of sixpenny turnstiles at the British Museum, that the 
public were not prepared to stand. So that the 
Government had no <dioicc but to apply its own axe 
to the economy proposals, and not even to aim at 
taking off more than of the proposed 8j millions. 
Even so, the effort was enough to preclude any idea 
of planned reconstruction or ambitious social reform. 
To all intents and purposes, the domestic policy of the 
Government had come to a dead stop, the only 
advance of any note that made in either or 
jjaa taldog the form of certain minor but significant 
experiments in Protection, or, as it was called, the safe- 
gtiarding of key industries. This laying of the fitst 
parallel for a renewed Unionist assault on the Free 
Trade dtadel, was hardly calculated to ease the position 
of the foUo'wmg of Liberals that Mr. Lloyd George 
had brought with him into the Coalition. 
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But by hook or by crook. Sir Robert Home, who 
had succeeded Mr. Chamberlain at the Exchequer, 
was able to effect the long-awaited relief of Taxation. 
The income tax, whose standard rate had stuck so 
long at the war-time figure of 6 s., was at last, in his 
1922 Budget, reduced to ^s. Even this was only 
effected by the dubious financial expedient of making 
no provision out of revenue for the repaying of debt. 
But the taxpayer had long got past ^e point of 
pedantic insistence on the canons of sound finance, 
and besides, for the next year or two. Chancellors of 
the Exchequer were to find themselves in the happy 
position of having substantial surpluses to dispose of, 
partly, no doubt, owing to the economy axe, but 
partly also to the fall of prices and drop in the numbers 
of the unemployed from the colossal peak figure of 
over 2J millions of May, 1921, to 1,936 thousand in 
January of 1922 and 1,465 thousand a year later — 
after which it continued steadily but slowly on the 
down grade. A jr. income tax, with a million and a 
half workers standing i^e, was a small enough mercy, 
in all conscience. 

Mr. Lloyd George, the man of the people and the 
orator of Limehouse, was not without reminders that 
the income tax payer, championed by the Conservative 
back benchers, was not the only person whose griev- 
ances he had to reckon with. No doubt, as judged 
by the standards of other nations, the Government’s 
scheme of unemployment insurance was both advanced 
and humane. Even in rich America, the unemployed 
had to shift for themselves as best they might, and 
in Soviet Russia the standard of living, even of the 
average employed labourer, was below that of the 
average British dole drawer. But though actual 
stan'ation was practically unknown, and the direst 
extreme of want seldom attained, the lot of the 
unemployed worker was not only far from enviably 
even physically, but depressing and demoralizing to 
the last degree. It is not enough for the human being 
just to keep body and soul together. It is as true 
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now as when Aristotle wrote, that the free citizen 
demands not only to live, but to live n-eU. And in 
no sense of the words — cxc^t as they might have 
been used by some ascetic or the Theban desert— is 
it possible to live well when the housekeeping raoni^' 
is liable to have disappeared before the end of the 
week, and when it may be a question of some one, 
usually the mother, going short in order that the 
others may have enough. 

During the Autumn of ipzi, discontent was 
seething in all the industrial distrias. This frightful 
new phenomenon of unemployment so fat above the 
million mark •was received in anything but a resigned 
spirit by those affected or threatened by it. Like the 
Westemets they were, they instinctively believed that 
every social e^'il u-as capable of yieloing to human 
effort, and therefore, that the scandal of its continued 
existence must be laid at somebody's door. If those 
in authority did their jobs, they would, in one way 
ot another, sec that jobs were provided for everybody 
else. If they didn’t, it tvas plain proof that they were 
incompetent— oc worse. 

Perlups the unemployed trould not all have put 
it in quite such startling economic terms as it was 
put to the present author about this time, by a good 
lady who, if she is still alive, has a vote that counts as 
much as any man's in shaping the destinies of nations : 

“ That IJoyd George must be a very wicked old 
man. He knows that things cost twice as mudi to 
poor people as before the War, and yet he goes and 
puts up prices twi<x as high,” but that was undoubtedly 
the spirit. And it was a spirit that Mr. Lloyd George 
himself, and his colleagues, had done their utmost to 
jusrify. Neither at election time — nor indeed now— 
would they have dared to admit that there were sod J 
^seases for which it was beyond the utmost of their 
sdence and skill to think out a present remedy. 

To the unemployed tbcmsdves, and to the 
extremists who fumed their discontent, the problem 
presented itself in a simple Kght. A man, willing to 
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work, had a right to a man’s wage, whether the 
communitf provided him 'udth a job or not. The 
unemployed themselves sought to intimidate local 
authorities into granting their demands, and there 
were riots at places so wide apart as Dundee, Bristol 
and Liverpool. But the Minister of Health, Sir 
Alfred Mond, a business magnate, whose thick voice 
and ultra-Semitic profile qualified him, in proletarian 
eyes, for the embodiment of Capitalism, laid it down 
that relief was to be granted on a scale definitely 
inferior to that ruling for wages. The decision was 
inevitable, if only for the reason that the rates, already 
swollen to unprecedented proportions, could not have 
been loaded with this huge additional burden without 
precipitating a descent into bankruptcy. But there 
were murmurings, both loud and deep, and the 
members of one East End Borough Council, that of 
Poplar, contrived, by defaulting on certain obligations, 
to get themselves sent to jail in a body, as a protest 
in iavouf of “ work or maintenance,” and also of a 
pooling of rates, between the poorer and richer 
boroughs, to render this possible. 

Meanwhile Mr. Uoyd George, harassed by the 
crucial negotiations with Sinn Fein, and by the endless 
problem of Reparations, beyond the limits even of his 
physical endurance, had retired for a brief respite, 
under his doctor’s orders, to the North of Scotland. 
But even here he was pursued, in defiance of all pro- 
tests, by a party of London Labour mayors, who 
succeeded in running him down at Gaitloch, and 
making him not only listen but reply to their speechi- 
fying. If talk and goodwill could have cured un- 
employment, cured it would have been. There was 
endless discussion — interviews with representative 
manufacturers and financiers ; a committee formed of 
all the strongest members of the Cabinet; a brief 
Antumn session at whidi imemployment was the 
dominating issue ; 10 millions earmarked for relief 
Works ; jfijoo.ooo for assisting emigration ; a loan 
to be raised for promoting employment, and guaran- 
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teed to the extent of 2j millions ; ncemplofed 
insTinnce to be extended to cover «-orfccn^ dependents. 
All of vrhich excellent in intention, and generous 

for a Padiament bent on econongr. But the hard 
core of unemployment remained untouched. It sras 
doubtful u’hemer it xpouM eves yield to direct assaolt. 

Jfr. Uoyd George had come up against a snag of 
reality that defied even his powers of itnprovisaaoa. 



CJI AFTER XIV 


SHIPWRECK AT GENOA 

Those u’ho marked the signs of the times could not 
fail to be conscious, ever since the departure of Mr. 
Bonar Law from the Government, of tne increasingly 

E recatious tenure on which Mr. Lloyd George held 
is Premiership. Bur that he was heading for a fall, 
at any time in the near futur^ haidlj^ the boldest would 
have dared to pccdict. His vitality was as great as 
ever, and his power of recovery, even from the most 
awkward situation, was well known. Even his help- 
lessness to lay the spectre of unemployment and his 
increasing estrangement from his Conservative fol- 
lowers might not matter so much, if bv some resound- 
ing triumph of policy he could estaolish his power 
and prestige on unassailable foundations. 

For he was not only a British, but a European- 
even a world statesman. And if his wizardry could 
conjure peace and a lasting settlement out of the 
imbroglio of relations between victors and vanquished 
in the Great War, he would have earned a reputation 
second to that of no statesman in history. 

The tragi<omcdy of the Reparations dragged on 
its weary course throughout 1921. There were the 
usual demands for fantastically impossible sums by 
the Allies, the usual shuffling evasions by the Germans. 

In January the Allies at last formulated their total 
demands at a modest figure exceeding ir thousand 
mSlions. To this the Germans responded by an offer 
reducing the 1 1 to which was more than the Allies 
were ever likely to get, and more than they ever did 
get. But at the time it was merely regarded as a piece 
*99 
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of Bochc impertinence, justif>'ing a resort to violence. 
In March an ultimatum was drawn up and presented 
by Mr. Uoyd George himself, and immediatclr aftcr- 
wards AIIjm troops crossed the Rhine and seiz^ three 
German tovrns—a step of verr doubtful legality. As 
this form of persuasion still proved inerTcaivc, a fresh 
turn was given to the screw. A new threat was pro- 
duced— the Allies would invade Germany and seize 
on the Ruhr Basin, the centre of her inaustrial life. 
This also bore the signature of Mr. Lloyd George, 
who, in a speech at Birmingham on May a, ciplidtly 
stated that Germany could pay the bill presented to 
her if she had a mind to, that the -•Vllics had never been 
more united, and that the claim was a righteous one 
and must be enforced. The claim had, by the way, 
got altered to apnrotimatdy 6| thousand millions— 
not that a few ewd milliards on or off made the lease 
practical difference. 

The Germans had meanwhile made another offer, 
undenaking to supply labour and materials to repair 
the devastation in the invaded districts, and also^ to 
saddle themselves, up to the limit of their capacity, 
with the Allied debts to Amelia. But it was money 
and not labour that the French required, nor had any 
of the Allies yet awakened to the fact that the best 
they could hope from Germany was the squaring of 
thcif own account with Amelia- So, having on the 
breasfpUfc of righrcouso«s, they penisred in 
time-honoured demand of your money or your Iffe, 
and the Germans gave way — on paper — pledging 
themselves to pay a fontastic annuity, and actually 
contriving to raise the instalment immediately due. 

This viaory was doubly disastrous for the victors. 

Its effect was that of a Grsarian operation on the unfor- 
tunate goose from which one golden egg was thus 
untimely ripped. The whole structure of German 
finance was in a state of hopeless collapse. Es'cry 
effort to pay had the effect of mcrcasing die elcadf 
huge deficit on the Bud^^ a deficit that could only 
be met by setting the printing presses at work to 
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debase the currency. The Mark, the unit of value, 
which had stood before the war at 4-2 to the Dollar, 
and after it at 14, had been forced above 50 after the 
Spa Conference in the previous year. The success 
of the Allied ultimatum in May started it boun<^g 
down, like a rock loosened from the mountain side, 
faster and faster towards the abyss. The hundred was 
passed in September, and by April next year that 
figure had been trebled. 

There is no profit in calling on a man to stand and 
deliver, when his purse and pockets are stuffed with 
wastepaper. And this would obviously be the posi- 
tion of Germany in a very short time. She had 
endeavoured to raise money by borrowing from a 
foreign banking hous^ but had been turned from the 
door with a pointed t^erence to her quite impossible 
obligations. Mr. Keynes, writing in August, ijjai, 
preoteted that some rime between February and 
Ai^ust, 1922, Germany would succumb to inevitable 
default.” ^ As it turned out, as early as December, 
1921, her Government announced its inability to 
pay more than a fraction of forthcoming instalments. 
And its figures were, in substance, incontrovertible. 

But the financial ruin of Germany was a minor evil 
compared with the mental and spiritual ruin that this 
policy of Shylock in arms was bound to bring in its 
train. Again and again it had been proclaimed, by 
those best qualified to speak for England, that her 
sons had gone forth to battle to crush not 3 people 
but a spirit, the spirit of violence and greed that had, 
for centuries, inspired the rulers of Prussia, and, 
through them, come to dominate Germany. And 
now, for the time being, Germany had become de- 
Prussianixed. Her Constitution was Liberal ; her 
rulers were peaceful civilians, whose policy — within 
the limits of reason — ^was one of treaty mlfilment. 
But if Germany was to be loaded with impossible 
demands and put on the rack for failure to comply, 
then ine%ntably, sooner or later, there must come a 
* A Rrt7HOT 9J tbt Tnatj, p. 71. 
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rcycrsioQ to the old xmlitamm, and perhaps a disci- 
pline of Blood and Iron of whidi even Bismarck had 
never dreamed. 

This was not hidden from Afr. Uoyd George. In 
spite of his appearance at France's side ; in spite of his 
mving joined xrith her in two ultimatums ; m spite of 
the sanction he had given to the principle of distraint 
by invasion, he was genuinely anxious to moderate 
the intransigeance of her demands, and to bring this 
business of Reparations our of the Qoud-cuckoo-land 
of astroaomicaJ figures into the regions of smity. 

It was not only a question of economics. The dis- 
ingenuousness of France’s policy was partly accounted 
for by the fact that she hen^ had been duped at 
Versailles into giving up her claims to the Rhine line, 
in return for an Anglo-American guarantee of her 
securitT which neither Power had larifiedL h^bt it 
not be possible to supply the deficiency by a Mdsh 
guarantee, and to m^e this tbe foundarion of a 
reasonable senlemeat ? 

A master plan was beginning to shape itself in 
Mr. IJoyd Gwrge’s mind. He would first apply tbe 
insaginaerve sympathy chat was the strongest feturc 
of his statesmanship, to the oinclusion of a xxvor tnteatf 
with France, that would have the effect of removing 
her grievances, and aligning her in really cordial 
cooperation with Britain. This would be followed 
up by a Conference of all the European nations, 
indnding not only the cx-eneroy Powers, but also 
Bolshevik Russia, with the object of coming to a 
leasonable, aU-iound settlement that should lay the 
foondarions of a new era of peaceful ptosperi^ for 
victors and vanquished alike. 

But the ill luck had dogged ilr, Llojrd George 
ever since tbe Election of was orver more cruelly 

displayed in the events riiat followed. In Ac 
first days of r^ar, firesh from his success — ^fatal to him 
as a poliriciafl— ^ o^riarit^ the Irish Trea^, the 
English Premier fcuirirf to the sunny skies and bine 
waters of Ac Riviera for another of Aosc intaminable 
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Reparations Conferences, and also for the opportunity 
of a heart-to-hcart talk udth hfs French colleague, 
M. Aristide Briand, who U’as, like himself, a Celt, and 
with something of the Celt’s quick and sympathetic 
intelligence. 'I’he t\i*o understood each other thor- 
oughly, and it was common ground to them that 
Fiance’s menrality was governed Jess by the desire /or 
Reparations, than by a haunting fear for her own 
security, a fear that tne victory, ironically enough, had 
onlv served to drive deeper- This Mr. Lloyd George 
endeavoured to allay by an offer of Quixotic gener- 
osity. England would — asking nothing in return — 
undertake to come to her former ally's aid, as she had 
in 1914, in the event of unprovoked aggression by 
Gcmiany. M. Btiand was inclined to scrutinize this 
gift horse somewhat narrowly — French honour would 
not be satisfied unless the guarantee was mutual, and 
reinforced by a technical military convention that 
British public opinion would never have tolerated. 
But with the good will to a settlement that actuated 
both statesmen, these differences ought not to have 
been incapable of adjustment, and then the way would 
have been clear for a sctrlcmcnr, on generous lines, 
of the issues to be discussed in the forthcoming 
European Conference at Genoa. 

But there occurred one of those accidents that would 
seem to be the work of some malignant imp, with a 
power over human destiny. Mr. Uoyd George was 
a golfing enthusiast, with all the typical golfer’s love 
of imparting his mystery. He persuaded M. Briand 
to accept a lesson from him on the Cannes Links. 
That lesson may not have succeeded in making a golfer 
of it. Btiand, but it did succeed in altering the course 
of history. The nerves of Paris were on edge — the 
arts of the Welsh Wizard were as gravely suspect as 
those of any sixteenth-century witch. And the 
spectacle of France’s chosen representative foozlingand 
cuttmg divots under the severe or pimng eye of the 
intriguing Briton, was too much to be borne. Such a 
man could not be expected to succeed in the ruthless 
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birgaining that is the French idea of diplomacy. XL 
Briand must be thro^^•n from offi« — nc\'cr *a very 
difficult operatioa in the French Qumber—and 
replaced by a safe man, who could be trusted to look 
after the interests of France first, last, and aJl the rime. 
That man was fonheonung in M. Poincare. 

This formidable personage was perfectly hit off by 
Mr. Lloyd George as “the most un*Frcnch French- 
man 1 cs'cr met,” and as pc«$essing “ neither hunjour 
nor good humour.'* * Nobody ever discovered a 
way of appealing either to his rtssoa or his heart. 
He had the mind of a hayer. srithout the ordinary 
Iiuycf's flexibilire. Even his courage had been 
suspect, since as I^residcnr, he had Jed a panic flight 
of the French Government to Bordcaiu m the eady 
days of the War. But his obstinacy, like fais hatred, 
was invincible. ^Vnd his most deep-seated hatred svas 
one tov.*ards Germany, which, as a Lortainer, living 
right on the frontier of the conquered provinces, he 
had inherited from the remembiered humiliarion of 
1870, and which his osvn personal humiliarion of 1514 
had by no means diminished. His method of dealing 
with Germany v.-as an improvement on that of Shy- 
lock, for he would insist not only on the last farthing 
of the bond, but on as much more as violence or 
chicaner)' could possibly extract from the victinx 
It is uncertain to this day whether in his heart of hearts 
he really believed that it was possible to screw out of 
her the fantastic sums he demanded, or whether, by 
driving her inro default, he sought an excuse for 
plundering and crippling her so that she would never 
again be a bugbear ro the most neurouc Frenchman. 
Perhaps he was nor quire dear in his own mind. Bur 
his actions had all the clear-cut simplidty of complete 
lack of imagination. 

Mr. Uoyd George was soon made to realize how 
hopelessly that iU-scarred game on the links had 
bunkered all his hopes of a European settJemenr. 

M. Poincare Irad only one idea, and that was toengineer 
• R/ptra/iiV mi War DeiU, p. ^ 7 - 
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the earliest possible op|wrtanity of putting into force 
that threat of a Ruhr invasion in which Air. Lloyd 
George himself had been complaisant enough to 
join. His first action was to wreck the proposed 
Guarantee Treaty — France would provide her own 
guarantees of safety. His next move was to wreck 
the Genoa Conference. He refused even to attend it, 
and he instructed his delc^tes to sabotage it. He 
declared point blank in a public speech that the French 
would only remain at Genoa on condition that no 
concessions were made either to Germany or to 
Russia. He refused even to permit the discussion of 
one iota of the Versailles Treaty, or to consider any 
pact of non-aggression that limited France’s own right 
of aggression in pursuit of her claims. 

Never had a more imposing eathering been assem* 
bled than this of Genoa ; never had higher hopes been 
raised. Tlie greater Powers, with the exception of 
Russia, still retained their faith in freedom and 
democratic institutions. There was still a chance for 
the advocates of international co-operation and good- 
will to make their voices heard. But the sands were 
running out, and more rapidly than was realized. If 
the delegates noticed the presence of a few young men 
in black shirts in the Genoese streets, it is impri^ablc 
that they attached any special significance to them. 

But the lawT’er from Lorraine, with his stocky form 
and cotton umbrella, was in a position to impose an 
absolute veto on hopes of concord that the Pope 
himself, in a beautiful letter, had blessed. Even 
Air. Lloyd George’s matchless powers of eloquence 
and persuasion were as fruitless as rain upon the desert. 
The delegates could only meet and talk, but M. Poin- 
care, in Paris with his eye fixed on the Ruhr, could 
prevent anything being done. 

Whatever faint hopes there might have been of a 
successful issue were dashed, only a few days after the 
Conference had opened, by the news that Germany 
and Russia, those two friendless members, had come 
together and concluded an agreement of their own. 
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h haffrJcjj cnoo^th in subitancr, providing for i 
trunial canccHiiitm of vit claims and a rcsompdoa of 
normal relationships. Bat a» a pcirure, its tsca vu 
rJevastating- Here vat Germany strihing oui a Jisc 
of her r/am in the irrrh of the Confcrcncr, seeking for 
rra,' f;i«x‘s— -perhaps even for ailica. For u fco tnra- 
U'hat might he behind this r.cv agreernent ? As a 
matter of fact there u-is nothing u-haicvcr behind h, 
and escept as a gtjnart of sdf-asscnion, it coanted for 
Uti’c rnorc thirt the paper on vbcb « vas u-rinen. 
Jr vas ^x)m of the desire of the German Fo.'tigfl 
Miniffer. WaJther Rarhertao. to gn-c back to hit OKzn- 
try some meararc of her limott forfered seif-csrccTL 

After such a beginning and under such bisdicaps, 
it is imill vender that the Conference ihoa!d have 
petered out in talk- It fine taik, some of it, 
Mrticu’arfy a speech of Rathcruu’s u hich he conduded 
by echo.ng Petrarch's ay of '*Oh peace I peace J 
p«eel" in so far a the tutioni fad beCT got 
together if lU to debare t-he rccontftuaioa of Ea:oj<, 
there vas something gamed, but there uas an oppor- 
tunity missed that voald never recur vtth quite such 
favourable chincn. Within a feu- months after the 
Conference, Italy abandoned berscif to a cult of 
“ sacred egoiirm and Rathenao, Germany’s greatest 
P(«f-U'ar sufcs.man, uu done to dcadi W rn-^ns 
destined fo canoniiafion in a very diJerent Germanr 
from that of his dreams. Wit-hin a rear Poincare 
had done his bit for the coming of this nev Gcnainy 
by laucchioc his m«ding armies. 

Mr. Lloyd George seas visibly tottering to his fall- 
liis European policy vas in ruins. He had tried to 
combine rvo contradiaory roles. It vis too much 
to capecr that after putting his signature to su^ 
olamarums as thou launched at Germ^y in the 
preriotts year, he would persuade the esaorts to for- 
sake the paths of anarchy for those of peaceful recon- 
struction- Bat it is only fair to add that no statesn^n 
could possibly have succeeded in the (see of -'*• 
Poincare’s veto. That was as strong as death. 
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EGYPT IN BONDAGE 

A narrow and unimaginative psychology has the 
effect of rendering wholly iminteUigiblc many of the 
outstanding events of history. We record that these 
things have happened, as we might the appearance of 
a hippogriff on the tennis lawn — and leave it at that. 
Thus, after the end of the War, we notice a great 
spiritual and political upheaval of what, in common 
parlance, is known as the East. It extends all the 
way from China to Morocco, like one of those volcanic 
upheavals that in distant geological ages set the earth’s 
crust folding into mountain ranges. India is caught 
^ it, Iraq and Palestine, Afghanistan and Persia and 
iWkcy. The vast bulk of Russia heaves responsive. 
It is as if some wide-embracing secret society were at 
work, co-ordinating the whole movement, with 
objects clearly defined, 

^8 analogy of the mountain folding requires to 
be scrutinized. For, if we are to trust the geologists, 
the surge of mountains, from Himalayas to fVrenees, 
was as simple, in its essence, as the creasing of a piece 
of paper — a single though inanimate, and perhaps 
enormously prolonged, action. The twentieth-cen- 
tury upheaval of the East has just the same appearance 
of oneness. But how is this possible ? By what 
process can we conceive of the same faith and purpose 
passing like the influenza from thewharves of Shanghai 
to the mountain fastnesses of Afghanistan, the bazaars 
of India, the sands of Arabia, and the foothills of the 
Atlas ? How, indeed, in the previous century, had 
that mysterious impose been communicated that 

ivj 
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started hitherto loyal iKjimertts cjnrdering theif 
officers all over Bengal inaOadb, and dnfnag to the 
magnetic «ntres of Delhi and Ledmote — an impoke 
of ■%'hich the most ondeistanding Eoropcacs tree 
nrell a\rare before it gathered the head of nniffi^? 

Unless 'vt arc to allonr of a psychological force aHn 
to telepathy, a force of trhicb vre hare abandznt cri- 
deocc in the animal and insect worlds, capable of cont- 
monicating itself through other gates than those of 
CTC and car, and making the hive or herd or horde 
function instinctively as one individual, we can only 
confess oar incapacity to bridge the gap between 
certain causes, and their effects in mass sentiroear.^ 

Wc can hardly fail to recognize one of the main 
causes of this Eastern upheaval in the amazing success 
of Westernized Japan, whose victory over Russa hsd 
beta fdt like an electric shock all ov« Asia— a victoiy 
whose effect was to recapture for the East the greicert 
land Power in the wodi The spectacle of the West- 
ern Powen, daring four years, bUstiag each other to 
pieces, cannot have been wiiout its effect on d« 
Eastern consdoxiscess. But dunag the War, &c 
Ease lay or fought loyally under Westera 

banners. It was only suter the Peace that the new 
movensent had gcrmicatsd long enough to bear font in 
open revolt. England, as the Western Power with the 
greatest Eastern possessions, was most directly affected. 

How India had first rcacr^ to the sanralas, wr have 
already seen. More rcaarkable; because a wholly 
senseless and irtadonal asanifesanon, was the sadden 
attack launched by Afglunistan, under a new , jpang. 
Westernizing AnKcr, on India, in the early spring or 
jpip, following almost immediately upon the dis- 
turbances in the ftmjab. Thar z snail and barbaroM 
canon should without provocation have filing its^ 
at the great British ^pire, then fully armed apa in the 
fint flush of victory, can twdy be aocoun^ for as the 
resjzJr of a Hind urge, like that which drives ^e le^ 
tmng rats every year fojm tbrir mountains into the 
sea. Tltt invasion was hdd off with the greaKSt 
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ease — it never even arrived. Aeroplanes hummed 
over the mobilizing hordes, and they soon had had 
enough of it. But there was no counter-invasion — 
no march to Kabul, as in rhe three previous /Ifghan 
Wars. It was, in fact, almost as impossible for 
England to advance as it was for Afghanistan. Her 
white troops still largely consisted of Territorials, 
impatient to be demobilized. She had no money to 
throw away — public opinion was dead against adven- 
tures in arms. So the Ameer was allowed to get away 
with a Peace Treaty in which England abandoned such 
suzerainty as she nad hitherto exercised, along with 
the payment of an annual bribe in consideration thereof. 
It was a sensible though unheroic bargain. There 
was no danger of another Russian advance on India 
for quite an indefinite time, and the wily .iVfghan could 
be trusted, gratis, not to let himself be gobbled up. 

Then there was the spectacle of the Mesopotamian 
Arabs, whom England had “ delivered ” from the 
Tuck, exploding into revolt against their saviours, 
and only being put down after a good deal of trouble 
and expense. 

Still more remarkable was the case of Persia. That 
country had lain quite passive when, before the War, 
^gland and Russia had cut her up into two spheres of 
influence, or exploitation, with a sort of No Man’s 
Land between, whidi England secretly bargained with 
Russia, during the War, to absorb into her own sphere. 
In 1919, Lord Curzon, who knew Persia better than 
ariy other Englishman, was able to get a treaty signed 
with her whiai, while safeguarding ner independence, 
would have put her entirdy under English influence. 
But that treaty was never ratified. Persian National- 
ism was bom and sprang full-armed to aggressive 
maturity. Soviet Russia, which was ready to deal 
with Persia on a basis of equality as one Eastern 
Power with another, was able to offer terms more 
acceptable. The English treaty was tom up. The 
English advisers were sent about tbeir business, 
and England accepted the situation with her 

H.v. p 
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started hitherto loyal regiments murdering their 
officers all over Ben^ and Oudh, and drifting to the 
magnetic centres of Delhi and Lucknour — an impulse 
of which the most understanding Europeans were 
well aware before it gathered the head of mutiny? 

Unless we are to allow of a psychological force akin 
to telepathy, a force of which we have abundant evi- 
dence m the animal and insect worlds, capable of com- 
municating itself through other gates than those of 
^e and car, and making the hive or herd or horde 
function instinctively as one individual, we can only 
confess our incapacity to bridge the gap between 
certain causes, and their effects in mass sentiment. 

We can hardly fail to recognize one of the main 
causes of this Eastern upheaval in the amazing success 
of Westernized Japan, whose victory over Russia had 
beert felt like an electric shock all over Asia — a victory 
whose effect was to recapture for the East the greatest 
land Power in the world. The speaaclc of the West- 
ern Powers, daring four years, blasting each other to 
pieces, cannot have been without its effect on the 
Eastern consciousness. But during the Wat, the 
East lay quiet, or fought loyally under Western 
banners. It was only after the Peace that the new 
movement had germinated long enough to bear fruit m 
open revolt. England, as the Western Power with ffie 
greatest Eastern possessions, was most directly affected. 

How India had first reacted to the stimulus, we have 
already seen. More lematkable, because a ^’koiJy 
sensdess and irrational manifestation, was the sudden 
attack launched by Afghanistan, under a ncu', young. 
Westernizing Ameer, on India, in the early spring of 
1919, following almost immt^atcly upon the dis- 
turb^res in the PuD;ab. That a small and barbarous 
nation should ndthout provocation have flung its^ 
at the great British Empire, then fully armed and in the 
first flush of viaory, can «^y be accounted for as the 
rKult of a blind uige, bke ’kVucK drives the lem- 
ming rats every year from their mountains into the 
sea. The inrasion was hdd off with the greatest 
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se — it never even arrived. Aeroplanes hummed 
ret the mobilizing hordes, and they soon had had 
lOugh of it. But there was no counter-invasion — 

) match to Kabul, as in the three prenous Afghan 
^ars. It was, in fact, almost as impossible for 
ngland to advance as it was for Afghanistan. Her 
mte troops still largely consisted of Territorials, 
npatient to be demobilized. She had no money to 
uow away — public opinion was dead against advcn- 
ires in arms. So the Ameer was allowed to get away 
rith a Peace Treaty in which England abandoned such 
uzerainty as she had hitherto exercised, along with 
he payment of an flnnnal bribe in consideration thereof, 
t was a sensible though unheroic bargain. There 
vis no danger of anomer Russian advance on India 
or quite an indefinite time, and the wily Afghan could 
ae trusted, gratis, not to let himself be go^led up. 

Then there was the spectacle of the Mesopotamian 
Arabs, whom England had “ delivered ” from the 
Turk, exploding into revolt against their saviours, 
and only being put down after a good deal of trouble 
and expense. 

Sdll mote remarkable was the case of Persia. That 
country had lain quite passive when, before the War, 
^gland and Russia haa cut her up into two spheres of 
influence, or exploitation, with a sort of No Man’s 
Land betu'een, which England secredy bargained with 
Russia, during the War, to absorb into her own sphere. 
In 1919, Lord Cutzon, who knew Persia better than 
any other Englishman, was able to get a treaty signed 
with her which, while safeguarding her independence. 
Would have put her entirely under English influence. 
But that treaty was never ratified. Persian National- 
ism was bom and sprang fuU-armed to aggressive 
nuturity. ^ Soviet Russia, which was ready to deal 
with Persia on a basis of equality as one Eastern 
Power with another, was able to offer terms more 
accept^le The English treaty was tom up. The 
gush advisers were sent about their business, 
England accepted the situadon with her 
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customaty philosophy. Probably in the long run 
it was better to have these bu£er states of India 
completely free, and detenmncd to maintain their 
freedom, than in a position of spineless and probably 
disgruntled dependence. 

For Aghanistan and Persia, with Iraq to be added 
to them as soon as she had been set on her feet and 
turned loose to her own devices, would be so many 
potential Belgiums over which an invader of India 
Would have to march. The more fiercely Nationalist 
they were, the more likely they would be to imitate 
Belgium’s attitude. 

But the most important approach to India was no 
longer from the North-West, nor by way of the 
Persian Gulf. We have already tried to show how 
the principal members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, as weU as the United States, fringed the 
wide-embracing circumference of the Indian-Pacific 
Ocean. But there was one conspicuous exception, 
that of Great Britain herself. Her direct line of 
communiation with that ocean led through two 
stretches of enclosed waterway, which themselves 
were joined by the actifidal bottle-neck of the Suez 
Canal. By a prophetic intuition similar to that which 
we observe shapmg the course of animal evolution, 
she had seized, long before the Canal was built, 
upon the vital points of this line, — Gibraltar, Malta,^ 
Aden. And after the Canal had been built, we find 
her driven, as if by some irresistible propulsion, to 
fasten on Egypt, in whose territory it lay.* It was no 
part of England’s consdous ambition, least of all 
that of her great, Liberal pacifist, Gladstone, under 
whose auspices British troops smashed their way over 
the corpses of Egyptian patriots to Cairo. She 
claimed no soverei^ty; she had no formal locus 
standi. Her statesmen again and again protested— 

* Note thjt tod iia&cu:p>iIou& dat at tiut bigloninc 

of last centuiy, she fastened on hUta, while she let het old 
conquest of hUnorca slip out of het hands again, as a thing 
not worth bothering about. 

* See map, p. 180. 
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u-fthout coosdoas dishoncs^ — her intcnrion to cleir 
out of Egrpt at the fint opportnaitr. And trsan- 
vh3c she continued to govern and occupv the cooctiy. 
A Continental Potrcf ivould hare appropmted Egypt, 
at the first opportunity, as France haa appropriated 
Tunis and Italjr Tripoli, and made no bones about h. 
But to rivet his soveragntr on an tmootssentingpeepie 
by right of coTKjuest tro^d be profoundly shocking 
to John Bull’s consdcDcc, Bet it is xrcfortacaicly 
Mr. Bull’s veay, under the pressure of ovennastoing 
necessity, not to let his coasdercc kaovr vrbat his 
right hand doeth. 

There sras srorldly u-isdom in it icx>. For a yoke 
that does not exist in theory, and is alotys aiiout 
to be removed, b easier to bear one opcilv and 
cynically prodaimed. The Egyptiacs natfaer loved 
nor xvantM the Englbh ; they accepted the bccefirs 
icddeaal to chetr rule snthout tlnal-s ; but, cboogfa 
■with increasing disaffection, thev endured it. It pet 
matters on an altogether diScrent footiag srbeo, 
during the War, England thmr off the mask, and 
openly proclaimed a Protccrorarc of Egypt, which 
Ejcant that Egypt was now coloured pink, as 
of the British Empire. And during the XTar, Britisb 
rule bore more hardly on ^ypt than ever before. 
Empires at war must ctyiloir tfcdr resources to t^ 
full, but the Egyptian peasant who found his mra 
or donkey requisirioned, and perhaps his own laboM 
conscripted, could har^ be expected to coi^Ie 
himsrit with the thooght that somebody rise’s King 
and coFuntty needed all thb. 

But during the \^az, Egypt lay quie^ and even 
when the Turk approach^ the Canal, shoued no 
disposirion to rise and brip him. Egyptian fell^^ 
did humble but excellent service in the tear of tee 
Palestine Eipedmonaty Forces wh2e Engla^was 
following in the ttack of the grat Thodunes lu um 
ronquering back the old Eg^pdza ctapir^ vp ^ 
Hiinte fiontier and the fords of Ganmemish. Ana 
then, after the hteral battle of Armageddon, the toost 
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resounding victory in the whole history of the East, 
when Britain stood at the height of her power and 
prestige, that strange volcanic impulse that thrilled 
from end to end of Ae Orient affected Egypt at almost 
the same time and to the same purpose as Afghanistan. 
The Egyptian was no fighter, and his response was 
less of a rebellion than the oanvulsivc wriggling of a 
trapped animal. In the Nile Valley and the Delta 
mob law for a short time reigned supreme ; there 
were brutal outrages, but nothing which British 
flying columns were not able to put down with ease. 

Here, again, was a situation with which a Conti- 
nental Power would have known how to deal. France 
was to show the way in Syria, which she had been 
allowed to appropriate as mandatory of the League of 
Nadons. At the first sign that her new siabjects 
objected to her yoke, she asserted her mptrjufft with 
fire and sword, and did irreparable damage by her 
bombardment of the ancient dty of Damascus. But 
this logic of granny was impossible for Britain. 
There were limits to even John Bull’s power of self- 
deception. The mere fact of his having asserted a 
Protectorate over a people who quite obviously did 
not want to be protected, made it impossible for him 
to evade any longer the issue of whether he meant to 
hold Egypt by simple tight of might, or to apply to 
her those principles of freedom ana sclf-detcrminadon 
that were part of his vety soul. 

It was a bitter dilemma, because he also felt, with 
something deeper than reason, that he could not and 
dared not abandon his hold on the gateway to the 
Eastern Ocean — and of that pylon, Egypt and Pales- 
tine were the flanking pillars. 

Would it not be possible to come to some arrange- 
ment with the Egyptians that should safeguard his 
interest in the Canal without violating their freedom ? 
England had not the least teal desire to play the 
Pharaoh — ^let Egypt have her Sovereign and her 
Patliament, let fer enjoy all the forms of indepen- 
dence, only let her turn a blind eye to khaki uniforms 
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ia Cairo. ^ But this u-as fust u'hat the Egypuan did 
not see his way to do. He felt about it njuch as a 
Londoner would hax'c felt about a Chinese garrison 
in the Tower— -with cs'cn the most discreet mandarin 
in command, lie seanted the English out of his 
country, bag and baggage— that and nothing less. 

But not even this u-ould has'e satisfied him, for he 
also wanted them to dear out from the Soudan 
province that he had governed, or rather grossly mis- 
TOvemed, until the Soudanese Mahdi had applied 
‘‘ bag and baggage *’ to him, and which had ocen 
conquered ba^ by the strong arm of Lord Kitchener. 
His right to garrison Khartoum had no stronger moral 
basis tnan the British right to garrison Cairo, and yet 
the Egyptian felt that it was as vital for him to control 
the upper wafers of the Nile as it was for England to 
safeguard the Canal. 

So that the stage was set for a very prtJty moral and 
polirial drama, one W'hose ramifiations space does 
not permit us to pursue. From the English point 
of we«' it was a story of feddessaess, of procrasaa- 
ation, of missed opportunities. It was imperauVe to 
seek e^’cry means of condJiaring or compromising 
with Egyptian Nationalism, before it had grown to 
unmanageable proponions, and hardened against any 
settlement whates'cr. 

That Nationalism bad no great controlling per- 
sonality, like that of Gandhi. Its leader was a certain 
Zaghlul Pasha, one of the old group of patriots who 
had gathered round Aiabi Pasha in 1882. He re- 
sembled Gandhi only in being a lawyer, and his 
outlook was not perceptibly wider than that of any 
other citrcmist politician- He could be trusted to 
play the game, and the skin game, for his side, and 
he bad the gift of inflaming patriotic sentiment in 
multitudes of simple men- The other Egyptian 
politicians, the ministers of the shadowy potentate 
Wjo was noiMiial lulti of she ccuntty, were scasceiy 
more than the shadows of a shadow. 

In 19x9, England, or rather the English Gowm- 
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mcnf, liad other things to think about than Egypt. 
They procrastinated, 'while Nationalism was capturing 
the country and perfecting its own organization. 
They recalled Zaghlul from banishment, and allowed 
him to be snubbed when he turned up on his country’s 
behalf at the Peace Conference. It was only at the 
end of ipip that a Commission set out, under Lord 
Milner, to investigate the whole matter of England’s 
relations with Egypt under the Protectorate. But 
by that time Nationalism and Zaghlul had got such a 
hold that the Commission was boycotted, and its 
very members stood in need of constant protection. 

Ibe whole of 1920 was passed in negotiation, and 
it was not till the last day but one of the year that 
the report of the Commission was issued, recom- 
mending the scrapping of the Protectorate and as large 
a measure of Egrotian independence as U’as consistent 
with the safe^arding of the Canal. But the Govern- 
ment, instead of accepting the report and acting on it, 
raised objections, and 1911 passed in proensmutton 
and haggling, while the situation in Egypt got steadily 
worse. It was not till February aStn, 1922, that 
after Lord AUenby, the High Commissioner, had 
come to the verge of resignation, the Government at 
last dedded to toe the line and recognize Egypt as 
an independent state — though that independence was 
rendered somewhat problematical by England’s under- 
taking not only the protection of the Canal but the 
defence of Egypt against aggression, a duty that can 
hardly be performed effectively ■without a garrison. 
This was followed up by a dedaration in which 
England informed the world tlwt she would tolerate 
no mterference by any Power, other than herself, in 
the affairs of Eg)'pt, 

So, though the form of the Protectorate was 
dropped, the position of Egypt remained as contra- 
dictory as ever. She ■was independent, and not free 
to use her independence. And by this time her 
Nationalism, thoroughly inflamed, had imited the 
whole country in one passionate hatred of the British 
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occupation. The Wafd, Zaghlul’s par^, v?as assured 
of an overwhelming majonty in any representative 
body that could be convened. England had only got 
• rid of her Irish incubus, to take to herself anomer 
Ireland on the banks of the Nile. 

It was no doubt a task requiring a genius almost 
superhuman, to reconcile Britain°s necessity with 
Egypt’s goodwill. There was one man, and one 
ofiy, whose genius might have been equal to the 
nuracle. This was Ouloncl Lawrence, whose exploits 
in organizing and carrying to victory the Arab revolt 
against the Turk had signalized him as the one leader 
of authentic genius — as distinct from painstaking com- 
petence — the War had produced. No European had 
ever quailed Lawrence’s capadry for undersfandieg 
the minds of Orientals and capturing their affecdons. 

The idea was actually mooted of sending Lawrence 
out to Egypt in the capacity of High Commissioner. 
Such an appointment would, in itself, have been a 
stroke of genius, and by making it Lloyd George’s 

Government might conceivabfy have added the solu- 
tion of the Egyptian to that of the Irish problem. 
But it was not to be. The methods of genius are 
too profoundly shocking to minds unkindled by its 
lire. The impossible rellow proposed to dispense 
with the pomp and ceremony of offidaldom, and go 
about — ^Ukc Haroun aJ Rasi^d — among the people 
themselves, getting their sentiments and opinions at 
first hand. This was too much to be borne. The 
fact that a series of intensely-dignified proconsuls had 
not prevented British overlomship from stinking in 
the nostrils of Egypt, had nothing to do vdth the case. 

A Commissioner W'ho trusted to the force of his own 
personality, without the artificial support of trapping 
and ceremonial — htfanJum I 

And so the services of Lawrence came to be utihzed 
— and that grudgingly — ^in the capacity of private 
soldier, u’hile the Car of State, with all due prid^ 
pomp and circumstance, remained stuck fast in the 
sands of Egypt* 
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The failure to conciliate Egypt was not seriously 
felt on the British Home Front. So long as there 
was no actual crisis, involving the threat of war or 
additional taxation, the Englishman in the street 
was content that the men on the spot should manage 
or muddle things in their own way. The morrow 
could take thought for the things of itself. 

Afore serious were the repercussions when the 
impulse of Nationalist revival, that thrilled through 
the East, reached that traditiof^ Sick Man of Europe 
who had now, to all appearance, become the Dead 
Man, and whose corpse it was proposed to cast out 
in some bare spot amid the Anatolian Highlands, the 
only part of the once mighty Ottoman Empire that 
the Victors had not arrange to share out among 
themselves. 

Of all the peace-making performances of the Allies, 
that with Turkey is the one that reflects the least 
gleam of credit on the morals or intelligence of any- 
body concerned. The Turk, after General AUenby’s 
annihilation of his whole main army, was so mani- 
festly down and out that no one very much bothered 
about him. His case could be allowed to stand over 
tilt that of the more important dclincjuents had been 
disposed of. And meanwhile his territory served as a 
sort of reserve of loot, out of which any of the victors 
who happened to be disgruntled with his share of 
the other enemies’ effects, could be invited to 
help himself. The latter-day crusaders retained at 
least enough of Christian sentiment not to bother 
217 
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themselves overmuch wih the rights or feelings of 
mere Turks, 

The share out of Turkey had, indeed, been arranged 
on the most generous Hoes by those secret, tvar-time 
treaties, that the Bolsheviks had already had the 
bad taste to expose to the light of ^y. Not only 
\eerc her European,* Arabian, Palestinian, Syrian and 
Mesopotamian possessions to be tom from her grasp, 
but even the best part of Asia Minor, to which she 
tras now coafmed, teas to be pattidoacd out info 
spheres of influence — or exploitation — ^for France 
and Italy. A treaty would be drafted, in the good 
time of me victors, implementing these arrangements. 
And what else could the Turks do but accept the 
situation with that fatalism that is the most convenient 
quality of the Oriental ? 

Ana act^ted it might conceivably have been, had 
not bumiliatioa been piled on inju:^. The Greeks, 
whose tardy and qualified support of the Allies in the 
War had been rewarded wjth Turkey’s leavings in 
Europe, outside an intcmationaliy controlled zone 
round the Straits, were encouraged by England, 
France and the United States to steal a march on 
Italy by occupying, amid scenes of disgraceful bru- 
tality, the town and district of Smyrna. To the 
Turk, the Greek was an hereditary bondman, an 
object of contempt. That such a heel should be 
planted on his neck was more bitter than death itself. 

But to Mr. Lloyd George, with his love of impro- 
vised expedients, nothing could have been more 
happy than the thought of employing the Greek army 
to keep the Turk humble and obedient to the will of 
his conquerors. Not for the first time in the centyf)’ 
had English diplomacy discovered a way of getting 
another people to pull its owm chestnuts out of fhr 
fire. Lord Curzon, who knew something about the 
East, did indeed regard the venture with wdl- 
grounded apprehension. But then Ix>rd Cutzon 

» Ezeepr Constantinople, to be' left her under {ntemational 
control. 
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could suDcey the situation widi a detachment of which 
the Premier, who had inherited the pro-Greek and 
anti-Turk bias of romantic Liberalism, was incapable. 

A mote unfortunate moment could not have been 
chosen for goading the Tuck to desperation. For 
now the Nationalist revival had begun to stir among 
the Turanian as it had among the other Eastern 
peoples. A new hope began to kindle among sur- 
vivors of that army whose will to victory seemed to 
have been broken past hope of recovery in a place 
called Armageddon. The hour brought forth the 
leader in Mustafa Kemal, an officer whose energy and 
resource had been the means of saving the Gallipoli 
Peninsula and Constantinople in ipij. 

Kemal was something more than a great captain. 
He was a tevolutionaty — and the break that he 
proposed to effect with the past was quite as startling 
as those that had already b^ accomplished in Japan 
and Russia. For it had been the pride and greatness 
of Turkey, for centuries, to be the fighting head of 
Islam. Her Sultan was the Oliph, the Commander 
of the Faithful. It was in this light that he was 
regarded by the Mahommedan community of India, 
and an extremely dangerous agitation was afoot- — 
that might and did develop into open revolt — against 
the crushing terms to be imposed by the Allies on the 
Caliph and the people. For the Allies proposed to 
maintain the Sultan at Constantinople under inter- 
national control — a mere puppet, that is to say, in 
the hands of the Western nations. No wonder that 
Moslems, whose loyalty to British rule had stood the 
test of war, now only had one thought — how to save 
the Caliphate. 

Their real enemy was not the British Ha;, but 
Mustafa Kemal himself, and it was not the Allies, 
but a resurrected Turkey, that was to knock the 
bottom our of their agitation, by making a final end 
of the Caliphate, and degrading Islam itself to a status 
resembling that of Christianity in Russia. The Holy 
Places, the sacred cities of Islam, had been tom from 
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her beyond the possibility of recovery. To v?aste her 
energies in the quest of a Holy Empire rrould be a 
mistake as disastrous as that of cWnany ia the Middle 
Ages. Bat the Turkish nadon itself, the transplanted 
horde of Tartar nomads, had itsdf and its fighting 
soul to fall back upon. Stripped of its empire it 
might be, but its home and people it would preserve 
intact. The New Turkey would boldly cut itself 
loose from Islam ; it would outdo Japan itself in 
the thoroughness of its Westernization. It would be 
one more anarch in the anarchy of Nationalisms. 
Such was the protm'sed land into which hiustapfaa 
Kemal purposed to lead his countrymen. 

He was dear in his own mind what he intended to 
do. Having cut himsdf loose from Gsos^tiooplc 
and the Sultan, he could proceed, in his Anatolian 
fastnesses, to reorganize his defeated but bv no meatis 
disarmed countrymen. To master this banco and 
difiiculc countty rvould at best be a tedious operatioa 
Every month it xns deferred would make it mote 
nearly impossible. 

But the Allies were neither dear in their own minds, 
nor unitttl among themselves. None of them in the 
least appreciated die significance or seriousness of this 
new development None of them had the will or 
resources for an expedition to Kemal’s new capital 
at Angora. But there was the Greek gamble, and 
the Premier at Athens, M, Vcnizelos, was ready and 
wdlUng to employ the Greek army to snuff out this 
KemaSsi revolt before it had time to become for- 
miiible. In the summer of rnao the Greek forces 
swept forward, carrying all before them. But then, 
just as they had got Kemal and his levies on the run, 
the two Latin Powers, who had bargained for all the 
pickings of Asia Minor for dieoisdres, put their 
veto on this upstart competitor. The Greek forces 
xsrre stopped ; the Turks were given breathing spaa 
to re-organize. It would have been well for tbc 
Greeks at this point had they cut theit losses and 
gone back to Europe, rather than saddle tbemsdres 
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with the impossible burden of maintaining an army 
permanently on their Asiatic front. 

But the Allies, and particularly Britain, were con- 
tent to let tilings drift, and, having got the Greeks to 
do their dirty work of dnviog away the Kemalists 
from the neighbourhood of the Straits, to sit down and 
wait — not in vain — for something to turn up. 

It was a story of sdhshness, disloyalty and the 
evasion of responsibility, and as if this were not 
enough, of unforseeablc misfortune. The young 
King of Greece died from a monkey bite, and the 
Gredis — in fickleness at any rate the true heirs of the 
andent Athenians — hastened to register a vote that 
had the effect of ostndzing Vcnizclos and restoring 
the deposed King, Constantine, the notorious oppo- 
nent of the Allies during the War, who returned 
amid scenes of hj’sterical foy suggestive of the recall 
of Aldbiades. This gave France and Italy a not 
unwelcome excuse for withdrawing all countenance 
support from the Greeks, and set public opinion 
in England dead against them. Constantine staked 
cveryuiing on what was now the desperate gamble of 
sashing Kcmal in one victorious campaign. But 
his push W’as stopped some 40 miles from Angora, 
and short of evacuating the country, there was 
nothing fot it but to maintain the army in its trenches, 
at cmsmng expense, until such time as Kcmal might 
judge that a sudden push would give it the over- 
throw. The Turk was in no hurry. Fot nine 
months he was content to let his enemy remain stuck 
fast, while the will to win, or even to resist, died out 
of him. 

The English Government had completely lost con- 
trol over the situation, and made no serious effort to 
regain it. An unhappy Greek Premier came to 
Ixindon begging for the sinews of u-ar — and received 
excellent atwicc. Futile attempts were made to 
ncTOtiatc an armistice. . . . 

But while England was marking time, France was 
acting. She had resolved tyaicaSy and deliberately 
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to abandon the Treaty she had joined with her ^cs 
in dictating to the Sultanas shadow Government, and 
to conclude a ser^te one of peace and frien^hip 
with Keraal — a thing she was explicitly pledged not 
to do. A certain M. Franklin Bouillon, an expansive 
rhetorician, went to Angora, and soon managed to 
come to a mutually satisfaaory arrangement, by whi<i 
Fran« abandoned her attempt to appropriate a pro- 
vince in Asia Minor, in return for what economic 
concessions she could get. She did more ; for 
henceforward she was busy giving back arms and 
ammunition to England’s, and her own, enemy of the 
War. Support of the same kind was coming from 
another quarter, for Bolshevik Russia was determined 
to do her damnedest, on all occasions, for the over- 
throw of Western civilization, and judged that the 
arming of the Turk would conduce to this desirable 
end. 

Meanwhile Mr. Uoyd George’s notorious, but now 
Platonic, affection for Greece, had lost him the support 
of the ablest of the few Lil^rais who still remained 
to keep him in countenance. Mr. Montagu, who 
knew the strength of the pro-Turk agitation in India, 
bad made so little secret of his own, and the Indian 
Government’s, feelings on the subject, that, to the 
immense delight of the G)nscr\'ativc Die-hards, who 
had never forgiven him for his censure of General 
Dyer, he was driven from office. 

In the summer of 1922, it was evident that the 
catastrophe impending over the Greek adventure 
could cot be much longer delayed. The wretch^ 
G^nstantine, who could only get advice from his 
British backer while the Turk was getting gtms, 
thought of one last, desperate c^edient for saving 
his race. Constantinople was Turkish — Greece had 
been put up by the Allies to make vrar on Turk^- 
He would withdraw a couple of divisions ftqm his 
Asiatic lines and use them to occupy Consmtioqplc. 
That would enable him to retire itozo Asia Minor 
without losing his crown. But that, he found, would 
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not do. Once again the Allies intervened to strike 
the sword out of Greece’s hand. A cordon of Allied, 
including British troops, barred the way. And 
KemaJ, to whom the departure of the two divisions 
on their fool’s errand had given a superiority of 
numbers, saw that Allah had delivered his enemies 
into his hands. He struck with his whole force, and 
the Greek army dissolved into a terrified mob, bolt- 
ing as fast as their legs would carry them to the 
sea coast. The Turks entered Smyrna on their heels, 
^d soon showed that the Greeks were mere amateurs 
in the gentle art of extermination. The whole of 
Asia htmor lay at Kemal’s feet, for Italy, like France, 
had wisely dropped the motion of pilfering territory 
on that mainland. 

Here was an appalling situation ) For the neutral 
zone that the Allies were policing round the Straits 
no longer covered by the convenient Greek 
amy. And the Turks, flushed with their amazing 
victory, blood-drunken from the sack of Smyrna, 
sweeping on to the conquest of this, and the 
test, of their XVestcro territory that still remained of 
that which had been taken from them in the War. 
If they entered Constantinople, it could hardly be 
doubted that such a massacre would take place of 
Qitistians as would put even the horrors of Smyrna 
into the shade. And if the Allies, and particularly 
the British, allowed themselves to be kicked uncere- 
moniously out of the historic precincts of Gallipoli, 
it would be a humiliation from which the prestige of 
the West would never recover. 

There was only a handful of Allied troops, British, 
French, and Italian, to stand in Kemal’s pa^, while 
the sea and the Straits were held by their fleets. The 
vital point was constituted by an advanced post, at 
Chanak, on the Asiatic shore of the DaraaneUcs, 
where 500 British infantry, supported by the guns of 
the fleet, had dug and wired memselvcs in. 

The question cotild no longer be evaded — ^werc the 
Turks to be allowed to cross to Europe without 
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tact and forbearance. But the vrar group in the 
Cabinet A'spiaycd all the light-heaned pugnacity of 
the palmiest Jtngo tradition. Th^' acted as if they 
neither expected nor desired to avoid conflict. The 
Balkans were ostentatiously canvassed for support 
against the Turk. 3n a flamboyant manifesto, the 
Government appealed for the support of the Dom- 
inions. If it had wished to disrupt the Coimnon- 
wcalth of Nations, it could have taken no surer way. 
The least appearance of aggression was fatal to the 
spontaneous good will that was the only binding 
force of that alliance. The sentimental appeal of 
Gallipoli did indeed draw a favourable response 
from the Antipodes, but that of Canada was ominously 
temporizing, and made it only too plain that the 
greatest of the Dominions was no more ansious 
than the United States to be drawn into the vortex 
of European politics. Nor did South Alrica show 
any greater enthusiasm. 

The effect on France— or perhaps one should say 
on M. Poincard— of the British gesture, u^as to destroy 
the last pretence of loyaltj* to the Entente. He was 
especially iurious that Bntain should has'e dared to 
look to support from those Balkan nations whom 
France had come to regard almost in the light of 
vassals. By arrangement between the allied com- 
manders, a Senegalese battalion had taken its post at 
the side of the British at Chanak. This, by orders 
from home, now turned tail on the approaching horde, 
and accompanied by an Italian contingent, made off to 
the safe siefe of the Narrows, leaving the British, like 
an earlier Three Hundred, alone in the post of honoun 

Lord Curzon, who, as Foreign Secretary, had had 
no part in the reckless policy of the Cabinrt ww 
group, now hurried over to Paris to see M. Poiac^, 
2 tid restore the common from of the Entente, thus 
rudely broken. But the treason was too gla^g to 
pass without protest, and Lord Curzon, with ms 
accustomed dignity, though perhaps less than bw 
accustomed diplomacy, allowed himself to animadvert 
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on the French disloyalty of xfhich this was the cul- 
minating instance. But M. Poincare’s legal acumen 
was more than equal to the task of bluffing out a weak 
case. He W’as elaborately, venomously, offensive. 
Poor Curzon, whose pompous exterior was the 
defensive armour of a sensitive invalid, could stand 
it no longer — he staggered from the room and col- 
lapsed in tears, clinging to Lord Hardinge : 

" Charley, I can’t bear that horrid lutlc man. I 
can’t bear him I I can’t bear him J ” ^ 

Meanwhile the Turkish columns, footsore but 
exultant, were beginning to arrive in the neighbour- 
hood of the Straits. At first it seemed as if the 
crisis were destined to pass off peacefully, since the 
Turk showed no disposition to go out of his way to 
try conclusions with the Chanak garrison, and the 
few of his cavalr)', who had entered the so-called 
neutral zone, complied with a summons to quit. 
But the desertion of the British by the French and 
Italians was a dangerous stimulant to the already 
inflated self-confidcncc of the victorious army, and a 
military revolution that chased Constantine from 
Athens, aroused fears of a closer liaison between 
^gland and Greece. Turkish troops appeared again 
in the neutral zone, and this time they swarmed 
right up to the British wire. Their mood was not 
unfriendly. The Turk, with all his faults, was a 
bom soldier, and bore no malice for hard knocks. 
One poor foot slogger, perhaps not altogether in 
chaff, is said to have asked for the use of a bath I 
But the situation was about as dangerous as it could 

E ossibly have been. A lost temper, a rifle discharged 
y aeddent, would have been as fatal as the drawing 
of the knight’s sword that precipitated King Arthur’s 
last batde. Luckily the General on the spot was 
Sir Charles — or as the army knew him — Tfm Har- 
ington, who had already earned the reputation of 
having been the ablest staff officer on the Western 
front, and who was now to earn the far higher praise 
^ Curz^en. The L^s/ Phase, by H. Kicolson, p. 174- 
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of being tfae^second soldier TTithm the span of a 
generation — Kitchener being the first — to save b's 
country from a disastrous war by a genius for peace- 
ma^g diplomacy not usually the produa of a 
military training. iTie <pjesdoa of peace or u'ar 
depended on wh«ber be oouid arrange a meeting with 
the Turkish commander in time to fix up terms, in 
(xinsidexation of tphich the Turks u-ould consent to 
re m a i n peacefulJy on the Asiatic side, until the time 
and manner of resumption of Eastern Thrace could 
be agreed upon. 

But before this meeting couJd take place, the war 
party in the Cabinet, which seemed to have lost all 
sense of prudence or responsibility, resolved on 
cutting the knot then and there with the swonl 
They wired instructions to Haiiogton to issue an 
instant ultimatum to the Turks — wno would almost 
certainly have rejected it — that they should stop 
violating the neutral rone. In vain did the unfor- 
tunate Curzon plead for even twenty-four hours' 
delay. Only two members of the Catinet had the 
courage to support hirp - One of these was ^e 
PresiOMt of the Board of Trade, an unobtrusive 
gentleman whose name was hardly known to the 
man in the street — Mr. Stanley Baldwin.^ 

But General Harington, who had the support of 
the High Commissioner at Constantinople, was deter- 
mined to have no part nor lot in these bloody-r^d^ 
proceedings. With a moral courage astonishing w 
a man under authority, be ignored his instructions, 
and went quietly on with his task of coming to a 
peaceful understanding with an enemy who, in luj 
heart of hearts, would be only too glad if he 
save his fece without fighting. The Cabinet itself, 
whose fire-eating members sobered down rapidly on 
iscovering that no serious danger had been threat- 
ened to the now strongly-reinforced British garasoa, 
hastened to save their own face by thankfully endorsing 
their commander^s disobedience. 

* Nicohofl, 15*. dt, p. *7J* 
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The cloud was already beginning to pass away. 
The meeting with Kemal’s Sccond-in-Command, 
ismet Pasha, passed off successfully, thanks largely to 
General Harington’s tactful handling of his fellow* 
soldier. It is said that at one stage of the proceedings 
he transformed an atmosphere of extreme tension 
with the words, “ And now, Ismet Pasha, I am going 
to shake hands with you.” Against such tactics, 
even the efforts of M. Franklin Bouillon to make all 
the mischief he could, were of no avail. There were 
hitches, even apparent deadlock, but General Haring- 
ton knew how to be firm as well as conciliatory, and 
eventually the sensible compromise was reached that 
the Greeks should be instructed to retire from Eastern 
Thrace, and that the country should be held in trust 
for the Turks by Allied detachments, until the arrange- 
ment of a formal peace. 

Like Bcaconsficld, in not dissimilar circumstances, 
the Government could claim to have achieved peace 
with honour. The prestige of Britain, which had 
sunk woefully since the War, shone brighter than ever 
by comparison wich the inglorious figure cut by her 
late allies. But her success was aJan to that of a 
motorist who charges at full speed round a blind 
corner and just misses an oncoming vehicle, or 
rather, to that of a car owner who is saved from a 
head-on smash by his chauffeur’s refusal to obey 
Orders. To have stood firm against an immediate 
Turkish entry into Constantinople was at least an 
arguable policy, though — in isolation — a fearfully 
dangerous one, but to have gambled with the lives of 
multitudes and to have courted the immeasurable 
risks of war in a spirit of light-hearted aggressiveness, 
is something for which one hesitates to seek a name. 

The British public was not like that of Greece, that 
would be satisfied with nothing less than shooting out 
of hand of the, chief instturnent^ of King Constantine’s 
equally reckless gamble in Asia Minor — it would be 
deterred by no holocaust or risk of holocausts from 
crediting its military and poliricaK leaders with the 
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best of motives. But it heaved a sigh of relief that 
was almost audible when the danger passed away. 
It was in vain tltat Mr. IJoyd George, m one of his 
finest, fighting perorations, claimed to have invoked 
“the might of this great Empire to have protected 
from indescribable horror men, women and children ' 
by the thousand who were trusting to the plighted 
word of France, Italy, and Britain . . . and who arc 
thanking God at this hour that Britain, Great Britain, 
has kept her faith.” The mention of indescribable 
horror merely evoked memories of what, according 
to this same orator, had been a war to end war. 
And the fact that he had been on the verge of leading 
the country into another, was enough to set the tide 
of public opinion flowing irresistibly against Mr. 
Lloyd George and his Government. That speech 
was his last — as Premier. 

It only renuins to add that when, later in the year, 
a Conference met at Lausanne to conclude peace with 
Turkey, England reaped the full benefit of bet stand 
at Qi^k. Lord CuRon, still Foreign Minister, 
but no longer to Mr. Lloyd George’s Government, 
dominated the situation with easy master?. It « 
true that the Turk got back that portion of his domin* 
ions that w'as inhabited mainly by Ids own people. 
England had nothing to lose by lus doing so. It is 
true that to all intents and purposes he resumed his 
guardianship of the Straits. It was a post that 
England had fought one war and risked another to 
keep for him in the past. Hie Treaty of Lausanne 
was almost certainly an improvement from England s 
point of view, on that which the Allies had originally 
sought to impose, 'with its inordinate concessions to 
French and Italian ImperiaKsm. 

There was only one matter on which ErigUsh and 
Turkish interests came into serious conflirt. This 
concerned the ownership of the AIosul distnet ot 
Upper Mesopotamia, which England claimed for her 
m^datoty, Iraq, and whose control bad a speaal 
value for her on account of its ricli oil deposits— not 
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lommercial matter only, since oil was now the life- 
)od of the Fleet. Here England’s prestige stood 
r in good stead, for the Turk, now thoroughly 
nvinced of her willingness to fight, sullenly con- 
nted to submit the question of ownership to the 
dgment of the League of Nations, which eventually 
iheld the British contention. 

Kcmal, too deeply absorbed in his task of nation 
ailding to have the w’ill for military adventure, was 
robably secretly relieved to have the business taken 
ff his hands. 



CHAJ>TER xvrr 

THE FALL OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE 

Mr. Uoyd George's dodine had begun, and gone 
on steadily, since Borne La\r had retired from his 
AdmioistradoD in March, igri. His fall was pre- 
cipitated by Bonar Law’s remm, in the capadty, cot 
of supporter, but of supplanter. When the CSaanak 
crisis was at its height, a Icner had appeared in Tit 
Times, which had never slackened in its vendetta 
against the Premier, over Bonar Law’s signatu^ 
roundly a)ndemmng the policy of coosdtutiog Britain 
the pouceman of Europe. It amounted to a plea for 
the oonnalcy towards whidi public opinion was more 
andmorebegmmagtoiadine. And/twas a sigztal to 
the disgrunued Conservatives that now at last they 
had an accracablc substitute for Mr. Ucyd Geor^ as 
leader, no longer of a Coalition, but of a True mue 
Conscvnxivt Government. 

What they did not realize was that they were pinning 
their faith to the jeadership of a dying mam Bonar 
Law’s health, that had compelled his retitement a year 
and a half btforc, had never recovered. He carried 
in his body the germs of a mortal disease. Nothing 
would ha\"e induced him to resume harness but an 
indomitable sense of patriotic duty. As it was, whm 
the time came for him to dedde, he had to ask his 
doaots for how long he was good to hold out. 
They gave him a year— perhaps ni-o. They were 
too generous. . 

The Irish Treaty, though equivalent to a tree gm 
of some So votes to the Conservatives, had never 
fo^ven by the rank and file of the Party. The 
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minisKts 3vho had b«n icsponsibk for i' 
men-brandcd with the guilt of 
idealism that had sought to 0 ^'=. “ ^“7" 
loyalties in the service of the Empire 8°“= 
pletely out of fashion. The “ub “d d'o ™‘otanUy 
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primary colours. The highcrpamotism mgh be good 
Lugh for the platform, but the sort of lorfty ^t 
was wanted in practice was that to a p 
Taoet and Tadpole were coming back to their mm. 

^he OiairmiSi of the Uni^st by 

was a certain Sir Goorge Younge , jt 

profession, and unequalled as a pu George’s 
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had been frustrated. The „vfbut 4e 
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tions of the practice, never more cranting 
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public honours in order to And 
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there had been a complete f^ure -inus position 

demand to amend the IS^^kn 
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account of the only too obvlou ^ Single 

Peers themselves to brave the utmost risk^t^ 
Chamber Government, rate than sactince 
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But h u-as Qan'ik tisat caused Mr, Uayd Grorgr’s 
cap to ovctRox. PaHic opioion vas not in tns 
[cast disposed to than!: him for peace vith hosaat — 
it sras honiiicd at haring oaJp escaped uar by so 
exiguous a laargirL As for the Oonservatrve Paitr — 
after ^Ir. Bocar Latr*s maaifesto it vrss in dinger of 
getting CDtnpIetdy out of hand unless something ^ns 
done. Accordingly Mr, Austen r4vamhifT?2;n^ Trbo 
had ccrer wareted in his support of ifr. IJ<^ George, 
and urho had every reason to believe in the equal 
loyaJty of the Partj* to himself as its leader, samaxKxd 
a meeting of Unionist Xfcmbeis to the august pit* 
dnets of the Carlton Qub. Jr tact on October 19- 
Three days before, at N'ctrport, the Cbaservaaves, 
in a by-deetjon, had captured the scat from theft 
allies, the Lloyd George Liberals, by a rcsotxadftg 
majority. 

The general opinion was that the inSoeaa of Mr. 
Ouaiberiain, Lord Balfour, and their group of eider 
statesmen, would suffice to bring back the rank and 
file to thdr allegiaace, after some letriog off of rbe- 
torical steam. But Mr. Chambeiiain hm no soomt 
made his appeal, than be was followed by Mr. Sranlg^ 
Baldwin, the soli almost unknown minister who kzd 
lately taken a stand, in the Cabinet, against the 
altimatum to ifostafr Kestal. He had come down 
folly prepared to sacrifice his political career, not even 
sure of &>aar Law’s support, or presence. 

He spoke with an unvatnished iropressivcoess chan^ 

terisfic of his style, and more effective than any ot^ 
Kjit of oraroR' with an English audience. AdmittedlT 
3klr. LJoyd u«>fgc was a <fyiiamic force, and, s^ 
Mr. Baldwin, “a dynamic ibree is a very tciri^ 
thing ; it nay crush yon, bat it is not c fcrssan y 
right.” It was a sentence in the grand moral nam^ 
worthy of QriyJe, and it gave words to what inam^ 
ulatc Enrfishi^ were beginning to fed about ti* 
Premier. Tb^ had called in a wizard to restore 
their fortunes, and ddngs bad been drifdag ta ^ 
devil ever since. They no longer trusted his arts. 
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and Mr. Baldwin did not fail °“V!'nd’ S on 

cffett of his influence first on the Liberal and then 
the Conservative Party. , 

His speech captured the meeting not even 

Lord Balfour could recapture it for Coalm . “ 

hardly needed the weighty mpport <>« 
forthcoming from Mr. Bonar Law to en ure an ot«^ 
whelming majority fot a motion j 

nection of the Party with its Liberal allies and le^der^ 
The news was no sooner reined ^ 

George, than he a hero- 



of peace to the laurels of sup- 

down by the very men who had been clc 
porwi and wLse action the .«le«°«'%Tos= Sn 
to confirm with no uncettam voice. Fo , 
seventeen years, continuously, be had b ^ 

of the Crown^ven from the f 

the limelight. Fot another dozen— at the least 
all his prestige and all his persuasiveness would avail 
to recall him to that service. , , - 

Seldom has such glory been Allowed b> suen 
eclipse. And yet, like other fjeome’s 

been capable of prediction. Mr. 7, to 

greatness, achieved during the War, b 

the supreme test after the Atiiustice. \ 

all costs and all risks, dare to come foiward and 

the nation, according to the light tha j 

the tmth and nothiSg but the truth about us r« 

situation ? Would he stand, like “ t°cM°'„o mote 

of justice and magnanimity, and pro 

than he could, or ought to, ’ tyign ; but. 

He might have failed ; he might .j 

it would nave been a failure more glorio arisen 

successes, and a fall from which 

mightier than ever when England d England 

England sober. Whereas now-it Logi 

sobered by bitter experience that rejecte 
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And yet, however tragically he may have missed 
the supreme opportunity of his career, history must 
record that it was under Mr. Lloyd George’s auspices 
that the British cause was carried to victory in the 
Wat, and the treaty signed that gave freedom to the 
two Irelands. That is gloty enough for any one 
statesman. 



book III 

SPIRITUAL foundations 


CHAPTER I 

A DERATION ALIZED UNIVERSE 

It is curious that it should have been pious Vic- 
torians of the Nineteenth antuty and not 
of the Twentieth who were ®ote adtoed t 
anticipating the end of the world. ^ l*. 

straining of meaning than had been necessary 
predecessors, the Post-war Adventist mght have 
pointed out how accurately the signs of the times 
Ijein g fulfilled. . , 

"Distress among nations with P''E’™,'T ; ' 
men’s hearts failing them for f“h “nd for looking 
^tcr these things that ate to come, for the P 

Heaven shall be shaken.” P . 

Could there be any more apt " 'Je 

state of mind left, among avlliaed peoples, m the wa 

The 'powers of Heaven 7'"! tS 

much that not only the fabric “f £ 

Solid Universe itself seemed to be dissrilving. 
the Universe, in so fat as it has ^ g “ a 

is the Universe men know. It had on« been a 
homely and manageable Utde ““’'“f in 

family party. Dante had had no 
ptocccdLig on foot, under smtable ^1 a , 

' lowest depth of Hell to the utmost h g universe 
Widi the^oming of •l'= ^“been 

had been enlarged, as the world itseU nau 
a37 
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enlxreedi it had tet ^ 

arodd had lost its edge ; but it M not^^ 

topted’.-fh^ id. <3d 

and tespecahk “«'•'« to ^^Tuialhe- 
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Pagan, Edward VII, is repotted to have Md to Mr. 
Balfout: “I expect it will last out my ^ 

come and play bridge.” and imyhow Science was 
going to create Heaven on Earth, some .„Quid 
iktcml. ^’hich very nice for those who would 
be alive at that time. , . , . ^ -.l 

Even before the Wat the ='">Ph“a f “f. 
V’as becoming a little blown upori^. » 

totian Universe showed signs of h'“hmg p, 
rather of dissolving into something with '^ch thin 
ait would be adamant bf „ 4“ n 

itself, so fat from being solid, ‘“'"C'’ ,l,a 

emptiness vast in proportion to the tiny p 
it contained, not of honest matter, u without 

wholly unimaginable, whirlpools of act y 

’“ifwaT'disconcerting. ro say .he » “bSld 

the material rock on which y<>“ have begun to tail 
is such stuff as the dreams of electricians arc ma 

‘'"bf course, the new knowledge was another ^cw 
feather in the cap of Science, but it is jj ^ unable 
pin one’s faith to a gospel when not 

to make sense of its teaching. 

mud. and mud was ma«et and P'“f|C"3j 

Z^e^la^J^diarmr^l^^t 

on the physical than on the docma or 

tion had become less a theory, j _ dared 

incantation, and woe to the being 
to insinuate the fain^t doubt erouth 

" proved ” I But the Pre-war years sav tdc g 
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an instant his ability to follow the argument of oppos- 
ing counsel, or to pass a verdict on what seemed to 
him a plain issue. In the State of Tennessee the 
matter of Man’s descent from a monkey was actinlly 
referred to the decision of a Court of law, and oo 
many an evening in Hyde Park it would be thrashed 
out among gtoups of disputatious loafers. 

But hardly had the exdtcmeot of the War died 
down, than it began to be realiaed that another 
scientific revolution had taken place, as momentous 
as that associated with the name of Darwin. But this 
time it was a res'oludon of which nobody, except a 
very few espert matbematidans, could m^e head or 
tail. All that the ordinary man could grasp about 
it v.’zs that a certaia Swiss-Gcmun jew, called Ein- 
stein, had upset all common-sense ideas of space and 
time, and that he had actually detected errors in those 
laws of Newton that had been accepted as uoques- 
tioniflgly, for the two past centuries, as those or the 
iBuIti^cation table. Jf Ebsiem had confined his 
support of these innovations to mathematical demoo- 
stratioa, how'cver cogent, he might not hare attweted 
so much attention. But be did more. He looked 
out upon a Universe petfomung its eternal routine, 
as everybody imagiaw, in stact conformity wdtb 
Sir Isaac’s piindpics. “ But,” said Enstcin, “if at 
such and such a time you will please to obsciv'e tt 
closely, you will pcrccxrc that it is guilt)’ of minute 
but d^nite irregularities — doing things it could not 
possibly have done if Newton had been right.” 

And just as St. Patrick had pitted his Chris^ 
magic against that of King Loigairc’s drui^, so did 
Einstein appeal to signs in the heasxns to justify to 
revolt from the Newtonian orthodoxy. And Iq, me 
signs appeared, exactly as Enstcia had prcdi««. 
Expeditions left Englitd in iprj for West 
anoBrazil to observe a total edjpseof the sun. 
sure enough, certain stars tumro out to be ^§2*% 
out of their Newtonian places, just as Ensrein had 
predicted, though for reasons concerned with the 
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bending of light, quite unthinkable to the common- 
sense mind. , , 

The intelligent layman, though he was utterly 
unable to follow Einstein’s reasoning, was 
less ptofounay impressed by the fact that he, m th 
characteristic phrase of the Twentieth Centu^, 
delivered the goods, or, as an earlier age 
put it, had been justified by God. But ’^hat did it 

all mean? There were enaess attempts to Ash up 

the Einstem theory for P“P“>“ “ 

show how very reasonable it was if you only c 
look at it in the tight way. But the more ' 

eeeded in conveying of it, the more gr ^ ^ 

increable ad it seem. A mad unlvene, my masttts 
—and madder than even Bedlam could have rajf ' 
As difFetcnt as possible from the tight little, tight little, 
cosmos of the Rationalists. :„nnrt 

Ever since the dawn of the Ren^ssance, 
ance of Man in his Universe had been e 

ing. It was no longer a stage set 
his salvation or damnation. He had bcco 
merest accident, a transient crawler on on 
smaller satellites of a not specially important star. 
But if the Universe had ceased to “^e^ wi h 

his nothingness, it had at least paid lum the P 
ment of conforming to his notions of 

Knstein it had ceased to do even this. It . 

inconceivable as the square root of a mmus q 
Even space and time ceased to m«n anyt g 
Ugtble. They had become merged m a space-time 
continuum, whose curvature was gravit)'. 

It was il very weU for Mr. Be^nd “ 

pliilosopher of the Liberd-Rauonalist tradition 1 

end upSs account of why he was not a 
an cdiottation “ to stand up and look th 
fnmkly in the face.” You might )ust as ™ 
looking the Greek Calm* in the face. 
no face, nothing on which c\xn the mind y 
rest for a moment, only a form of words g 
chain of mathematical inference. 
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To bring home the nature of the new Universe, as 
revealed by Einstein, the only way was that of the 
Eternal in Job ; to stun the minds of your audience 
with a bombardment of violent paradoses. You 
might not be able to add a cubit to your stature, but 
you could add something to it by lying fiat in a boat 
facing North-South, ana then allowing it to swing 
round on the current to East-West. You could 
double the mass of anything if you could only succeed 
in moving it fast enough. Time might be different 
to a being in rapid motion from what it would be to 
one who stood still. Time was, in fact, as Bergson 
had already discovered from his very different angle 
of approach, nothing fixed and absolute, hut jaur 
time, or my time. It was Impossible to say where time 
ended or space beg^. It was impossible to retain any 
common-sense notion of cither of them. They had 
both, separately or together, become like the prophet 
Habbakuk, “ capahUs de tout!* 

Nobodj' was at all surprised, though not everybody 
was convinced, when it was suggested that the same 
nebula might be seen in two parts of the sky simul- 
taneously, owing to the fact of its light not only 
having come direct, but also having gone on in a 
straight line all round the Universe and come back to 
earth from the other side. Scarcely an eyebrow was 
raised when Mr. Dunne, the inventor of an aeroplane, 
OTcsdoncd whether rime was tied to progress in one 
direction or whether past, present and fiiturc might 
not be like a very much prolonged dnema reel that 
could at a pinch be turned backwards as well as for- 
wards. Aloreovcr, he claimed to have established, that 
in dreams the film may work other way im^crendy, 
and may be constructed out of our memories of the 
future as easily as out of those of Ae past. 

Hicse discoveries about the rdativiiy of space and 
time reinforced those about the immateriaht)’ at Ae 
basis of matter. And there was much else bcsid« 
this to reinforce the conclusion that the more advanced 
sdence got, the more incredible was the universe that 
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it revealed. Light and energy, instead of flowing 
in a steady stream, turned out to be produced in a 
series of jerks or packets like the pop-pop-popping 
of a motor-bike, u you dived down into the inliiitely 
small you found electrons, like planets, jumping gaily 
out of one orbit and turning up simultaneously in 
another without ever passing between. If you soared 
up to the itxfinitely large, you might find the whole 
universe running away from itself at an inconceivable 
speed, and beha\dng like a bursting soap bubble. 
You might take it from the scientists that these things 
were true, but even so it was not a truth of which the 
ordinary human consciousness could make sense or 
vision. The most that could be said about it had been 
said already by the Psalmist, 

“ Such knowledge is too wonderful and too excel- 
lent for me. I cannot attain to it.” 

But why should the historian interrupt the course 
of his narrative to record these things ? What con- 
ceivable difference can the apparent position of a star 
or the habits of electrons make to the destinies of 
civilization ? 

Nothing immediate, certainly, except in so fer as the 
persecution of men like Einstein would reveal the 
utter depths of barbarism into which once civilized 
nations were capable of sinking. But indirectly the 
importance of this new scientific orientation can lurdly 
be over-estimated, if, as some believe, it is by spiritual 
influences that the course of history is determined. 

For during the nineteenth century, science had come 
to be supported by a faith as unquestioning as had 
ever been devoted to God, and was assumed to be 
not only incurably hostile to religion, but capable of 
superseding it. And sdcncc, true to the spirit of 
the Mechanical Re^’olurion, meant nothing less than 
the mechanization of the Universe and of Man. The 
Cosmos was a machine running down without even 
the divine Mechanic whom good Mr. Paley, of the 
Ei’idewes, had seen fit to put in charge of it. And 
Man was a machine with no mote freedom and less 
hope of immortality than Puffing Billy. It was not 
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altogether surprising that his highest good should 
have come to m reckoned, like that of other machines, 
in statistics of material production. 

The extreme development of this tendency had been 
in the gos^ of Karl Mane and Bolshevism, -urith its 
nak«l and unashamed Materialism, its belief in the 
salvation of mankind through machinery, and its 
fanatical hatred of every sort of religion. 

But even at the moment of its triumph, its intel- 
lectual foundations ^'ete being undermined. The 
dialectical Materialism, that no writer or artist in 
Russia could deny and live, w-as as much out of date, 
by the end of the Twenries, as the crinoline or the 
Pdarian heresy. And yet in England a devoted 
band of Rationalists lingered on, valiantly repeating 
the shibboleths of their grandfathers, stoutly thump- 
ing the old anti-Chrisrian tub — as quaint a survival as 
those one or tu-o Catholic congregations in Highland 
glens vhom the Reformation has not yet touched. 

Meanwhile, among the adherents of physical 
science, the old dogmatism was becoming discredired. 
Free will— to the horror of free thinkers— -found 
favour in the highest quarters, when it was discovered 
that c\‘cn electrons were capable of behaving with 
apparently unqualified caprice. The immortality of 
the soul was no longer to be dismissed uith any airy 
assertion about soul and brain being the same thing. 
Thought was proved to be capable of passing from 
mind to mind without phj-sical means. Evidence was 
accumulating for the phenomenon of mind acting 
directly on matter other than that of its own body. 
Even the possibility of communicating with the dead 
bad become an open, and fiercely debated, question. 
Nothing whatever was too fentastic to be ruled out, 
a priori, as unscientific — not even God. No gateway 
to ultimate truth ■wtls batted — not even those of 
rcvciatioa and raystidstn. Sdcoce no longer set her 
seal on the common sense of common minds. The 
universe was deradonalired, and if science had an 
answer to its riddle, it vras not one that any mortal 
was likely to dis(»ver, or to understand if he did. 



CHAPTEa II 


AN AGE OF NERVES 

For Man to comprehend the Universe was after all 
an intellectual luxury that he could dispense with. 
But for Man to comprehend himself was an urgent 
necessity. It was only by so doing that he could find 
an answer to that lamentable and ancient query — 
" what shall I do to be saved ? a cry that was bursting 
from the very heart of civilization in these Post-wax 
years, because it was evident that unless an answer 
could be found, and that speedily, manWnd was lost 
indeed. 

In this age of triumphant science, it was to her that 
men naturally turned in their perplexity. But in the 
sweep and hurry of her progress, it appeared that 
science had somehow contrived to forget Man. She 
had given him knowledge of his environment, and 
machinery to transform it, but she had left him 
without knowledge of his own nature or the means 
of adapting it to the environment he himself had 
revolutionized. 

The science of mind had somehow failed to take 
part in the general progress. Psychology at the 
beginning of the twentieth century \vas governed 
by a gentleman’s agreement to play the game with 
the verbal counters that had passed current for 
donkey’s years, to dress up in modern clothes the 
mouldering images of Locke, Hume, and other 
accepted Panjandrums, and parade them round univer- 
sity precints like the unbumt guys of yesteryear. In 
no other science would such a procedure have been 
tolerated for a moment. 

247 
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Why then was it that psychology was allowed to 
remain, alone among the sciences, in this antediluvian, 
or, at any rate, pre-Baconian, darkness ? The reason 
was itself psychological. Nobody cared, or cared 
enough to make any effective demand for a science of 
mind. In an age where hfaa’s energies were con- 
centrated, as never before, on the task of controlling 
his material environment, that environment became 
of absorbing interest ; any infonnacioa about it was 
feverishly sought after. Not for a moment would 
practical men have allowed a vested interest of pro- 
fessors to fob them off with the bogus mintage of 
academic convention. An out-of-date physics or 
chemistry would have been bad for trade ; a past- 
century biology would have shortened life and low- 
ered the working efficiency of the human machine. 
It was a matter of simple business to keep these 
sciences in touch with reality, but as for the soul, 
any second-hand guesswork would be good enough. 
It was not worth the trouble of checking. 

It was no interest or even belief in a soul that did 
at last create a demand strong enough to be supplied 
by a new science of mind, quite unconnected with the 
bogus psychology of the sdiools. It was rather that 
Modem Man had become acutely and increasingly 
conscious of possessing what he called nerves." 

It is easy to sec how inevitably the modem age 
came to be dominated by nerves. For the nervous 
system, like every other part of Man's vital make-up, 
has grown up in response to definite needs. It is 
adapted to a certain tempo of impressions from the 
outer world, just as a postal system is staffed to deal 
with a certain average amoimt of correspondence. 
From the point of view of the brain, we can talk of 
environment as being hurried or slow. And the 
nervous system took form in the comparatively 
leisurely environment of a pre-machine age, when 
the demands for mental and muscular response were 
fovi’er and /ess urgenc than in oac ovra. It h'ss, by 
present-^y staneSrds, to an almost inconceivably 
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slow environment that our ancestors in wigs and 
perukes had to adapt themselves. The effect of the 
Kfechanical Revolution to transform that environ- 
ment by quickening its tempo from dignified minuet, 
to a wild jazr, on a gramophone with the record 
continually accderated and the dancers expected to go 
on in step, as in a non-stop competition, till they 
collapsed from exhaustion. 

The whole significance and tragedy of the Mechani- 
cal Revolution was that it revolutionized environment 
without revolutionizing men. And in any case, 
adaptation in biology is an exceedingly long process 
extending over many generations. Twentieth cen- 
tury Man was provided with an approximately 
eighteenth century equipment of nerve fibre. His 
chance of relieving his system of intolerable 
strain would be by a complete m-ordering and train- 
ing of his mind— as if a post office, that could not 
increase its staff, except by driblets, were to cope with 
increased demands oy revolutionizing its svstem. 
But mind-training, or practical psychology, though 
more needed thii any other science, was hardly 
thought of except as an Eldorado for quacks. 

Inevitably then, as machine power multiplied and 
the tempo of life quickened, the nervous system 
proved unequal to the demands made upon it. A 
study of literature will show how nerves, by which 
we mean diseased nerves, began more and more to 
thrust themselves into notice. It is not by aeddent 
— or even solely by merit — that the posthumous 
reputation of Baudelaire and his fellow-decadents 
should be continually on the increase, or that such a 
robust muse as that of Robert Browning should have 
fallen into comparative oblivion. 

It was at the very end of the last century that 
educated Europe was startled by a philippic launched 
by a certain Dr. Max Nordau against the whole modem 
spirit as reflected in its bterature. The Doctor 
himself was an unashamed Philistine with no more 
sensibility than an average a>alheavcr, but his down- 
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right sincerity and his erudition in nen-ous pathology 
enabled him to convince even those who most stoutly 
resented his attacks on individual geniuses, that 
nen-ous degeneration ^x'SlS a teoden<^ of the modem 
age, that had increased, was increasing, and was not 
liely to be diminished. 

The War brought the subject of nerves into a 
prominence that it had never haore assumed. Noth- 
ing had been more remarkable than the success of the 
medical and hygienic services in reducing the propor- 
tion of casualties by disease,* as compared with those 
by battle, to a coroparaiively insignificant percentage, 
instead of the fifey or more of previous wars. But 
while typhoid and dysentery and the rest of them 
had bcM successfully held at bay, an entirely new 
class of complaint had to be dealt with under the 
name of shell-shock, or nervous collapse amounting to 
paralysis. Even the scarlet-faced martinets who had 
spluttered that shell shodc was shell funk, and had 
caused one or tu-o viaims to be callously slaughtered 
by their own comrades in order to encourage the 
rest, were forced to yield to the weight of medical 
testimony, and to accord a sullen recogmdon to 
“ nerves ” as a disease not necessarily criminal. 

The “ degeneration ” on which Nordau had re- 
marked in the Nineties had become a great deal more 
pronounced in the period of exhaustion — ^which M-as 
most of all ncrs’ous exhaustion — following the War. 

It is true that there was less srif-conscious decadence 
f h^n in the days of Bauddaire, or of Oscar Wilde. 
Then nerves had been like a new top, or instrument of 
sensitive strings. Tbdr exploitation had been the 
latest fashion for the advanced. Now they were 
beaming so universal that there ’a-as nothing chic in 
making a song about them. In fact, they were less 
likely to exdte pride than furious revolt in their victims. 

The teiwlencics of the new age were exagg^ted to 
the point of caricature in the career and writings of 
D. H. Lawroiof, who was— and aot aadeserredJf — 

‘ Except from the pl^ne called infloniza. 
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its most potent literary influence. Lawrence, who 
had started life as an elementary sehoolmaster m a 
mining district, was not only a consMpnve, but a 
hopelSs neurotic, utterly mcapable of adapmg him- 
self to the demands life made upon him. His friend 
and biographer, Mr. Middleton Murry, has pMy 
indieated that this was nowhere more marked than 
in the field of sea. What precisely is imphed by the 
allusion to Lawrence's “ final setmal Mure , m ttat 
writer’s oddly named Son ej is not pre y 

indicated, but we have Lawrence's 
cry in a letter to his mother-in-law— a 
ask for love from his wife, but for strength, s'm”gth 
strength ... and the smpid woman keeps on saymg 
love, love, love.” * , 

The neurouc, God help him. can do no 
than demand the thing he most 
decs what would have been the ^d of Brou^g s 
love affair if he had come to Elizabeth s intalid Much 
^Th a demand for “strenph, stmngth s.re^K 
or if after marriage, he had been 
her round and round a table shrieking *' 
rU kill her!” It is certain, at any 
would have rendered him a more accepuble subject tor 
the up-to-^te biographer. . 

Thf comparison with Browmng ‘s ody mourns y 
supplemented with that implied m 
IfhLa, for this Lawrence has 
last of his stories. Tb, Man^h> D.f 
would have happened if Christ had no y 
the Entombm^eS, but be«me ^ 

Lawrentian way of salvation. He is, °f ““^5 
resolved to cut Himself loose from so ard^us ^ 
concentrated a task as ttat “f tiX 

so wanders off in all the joy of mr^P , , ^ nation 

sea coast, where He enrounters “d to a tor« 
with the atttacth-e and amtoctatic f® ^ grind 
an Egyptian temple, until the gid s m gai 

= I to lln WinJ, by Frieda Ijwreiice. p. IJJ- 
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of the affair and sends to arrest Him. But He, re- 
solved not to be caught the same way txvice, effects a 
smart escape in the arresting party’s own boat, and 
vanishes in pursuit of fresh and presumably similar 
experiences, leaving the priestess to have her baby 
and settle affairs with her mother as best she can. 

It is the troical Lawrence situation or — to use the 
correct modem phrase— wish dream. The husky, 
red blooded child of nature, overmastering and 
enjoying the lovely and — since I^wrcnce is an English- 
man — preferably high-bom female, all that Lawrence 
was perpetually distorting the mirror in order to see, 
all from which his own nerve-racked personality was 
inexorably barred. H/s works arc one Jong portrait 
gallery of such noble savages — game-keepers, gipsies, 
hleiican grooms, almost naked cadques samRdag 
<]uite naked ladies, Italian dreus men gallivanting 
among troupes of p^ormiog Indians. . . , 

All I could oever be, 

AU, men ignored in me. 

He himself wandered up and down the world 
looking for such ideal ptinutives, and always dis- 
appointed by experience of the real thing. Above 
all, he was perpetually acting the part, to lumsclf and 
others, of the bearded superman, rough and ruthless, 
the p^ t^t, in his heart of hearts, he knew that 
he could never sustain. He wanted to dominate the 
woman, but, still more profoundly, to take refuge 
with her and be soothed, like a child on its mother’s 
breast. The conflict of these inconsistendes kept 
him in a perpetual nervous agony that burst to the 
surface in rages, as futile and pathetic as those of 
a sick child. When his insatiable d eman d for 
“ strength, strength, strength ” from his human 
environment failed to obtain satisfaction, Ws dearest 
friends would become obscene bugs — ^to quote one 
typical outburst — suckii^ his life away. 

In all the literature of^consdous humour, surely 
the rarest gem is provided by Lawrencr’s scream of 
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poetic indignation against a Jady who has been taedess 
enough to admire his good strong thighs . . . 
rough and hairy,” without wing duly terrified at the 
spectacle. Weasels, adders, and bulls, she is reminded, 
arc just as beautiful as Lawmnec’s legs— therefore; 
Is there nothittg Jn me to nuke you hesitate ? 

I tell you there is all these. 

And u-hy should you overlook them m me ? 

In his sore need for strength and soothing, Law- 
rence must have resort not only to primitive natures 
but to primitive cults. The sun is invoked, in a prose 
rhapsody surpassed by nothing of its kind in the 
language, to stream down blood viralit)', and above 
all the moon, to ” caress our ncr\'cs, smooth them 
with the silky hand of her glowing . . . soothe and 
heal us like a great cool Ancmis beru'cen her arms.” ' 
The Universe U, in fact, an immense ncrv'c-hospital, 
with the lumioaties as healers. 

The fact of his being neurotic does not prevent 
Lawrence from being one of the greatesf, and perhaps 
the greatest of English writers during the second and 
third decades of the centurj'. It is the very fact of 
his being so supremely neurotic that makes liim 
capable of giving verbal form to the spirit of his time. 
If he had had nerves like Browning’s he might have 
lived to a ripe old age teaching the three R.s to the 
children of pitmen, or even have been a pitman 
himself, with a normal sex life and a brood of healthy 
children. Only the world would have been the 
loser for it. 

It is not surprising, then, that we find Liwrenrx 
among the first men of letters to be captured by the 
new technique of practical psychology, with its 
accompanying doctrine, that had already oeen worked 
out in Vienna before the War, but which only attained 
its European vogue in the years immediately follow- 
ing it. It is true that psycho-anaiy’sis, in Lawrence’s 
hands, included a good deal that had its origin not in 
Vierma, but in Hindustan, about a “profound and 

^ ^porafypie, pp. 47--J0. 
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pristine consciousness ” wntred somewhere bcliind 
the stomach, and of a corresponding srmpathede 
centre in the breast, with vibrations ana pohddcs 
imported from electrical science. Lawrence; being 
a creative artist, was a more attractive, though Jess 
systematic apostle of the new doctrine, than the high, 
Viennese fathers. But in the great fundamental 

E rinciplc he was at one with them, to w'jt, that Man- 
ind is to be regarded from the angle of the healer — 
the ncr\‘c healer. 

For this is exaaly what psycho-analysis meant. 
Its founders were nervx specialists who wd derived 
their experience from the neurotic patients, mostly 
women, who had had the money and leisure to bring 
their ailments to their consulting rooms. And they 
generalized from the results of this experience to the 
whole human race, wth a tccfcJcssncss amazing in 
professed men of science. Nothing was too fantastic 
to pass muster as evidence. Even the accounts 
given, under cross questioning, by patients of their 
dreams, and the ansxtxrs on the most delicate subjects 
extracted by prurient parents from tiny children, were 
fish to the net of the psycho-analyst. The result 
was an accumulation of dogma, that varied according 
to the particular orthodoxy it represented, but ail of 
which was certified and accqjtcd as bearing the imprint 
of sdcncc.^ 

The kcjxtoac of this dogma, in all its versions, was 
belief in what was christened the CEdipus complex. 
This was a desire, implanted in infancy and persisting 
subconsciously throughout life, of the male human 
being to murder his father in order to rape his mother. 
Sometimes this was supposed to be matched fcy a 
complemcntaiy Elcctra complex of the female, with 
the parental roles reversed, but sometimes she was 
roped in for a full-blooded CEdipus by the simple 
erolanation— supposed to be the first thing that would 
occur to any girl — that her most obvious 

1 For a fuller treatment of this subject, may I be permitted 
to refer the reader to my iUndifir Old, Boot IIT, Chapter I 
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physical difference from her father was to be accounted 
for by paternal amputation. There were other even 
less savoury complexes, about which it is hardly 
possible to read without feeling sick. But when 
psycho-analysis passed out of the consulting room 
and became an intellectual fashion, it vm with the 
CEdipus complc.v that it was most prominently identi- 
fied. That explanation was held accountable for 
almost cverj’thing that human beings ever were or 
did. It passed for as much a part of scientific truth 
as Ohm’s Law in electricity or the cell thcot}* in 
biolog)’. And it was supposed to be capable of so 
many transformations, displacements, transferences, 
and sublimations, that nothing that ever happened or 
ever could happen could be proved guiltless of it. 

But of course, when you arc dealing with neurotics, 
mental kinks as grotesque even as this famous complet 
are of by no means improbable occurrence, in practical 
earnest. 

It was, in fa«, the subconscious assumption on 
which the whole doctrine of psycho-analysis, particu- 
larly as formulated by its a^-mterpreter, iJr. Sig- 
mund Freud, was based, that men might be regarded 
as patients, whose neurosis could only be cured by 
those few doctors who liad, in some inexplicable 
manner, managed to escape it. Freud’s picture of 
the world was one of nervous disease so widespread 
that it was safe to regard any human being as a creature 
without the power of self-determination, morbidly 
dominated by the sex instinct, and the victim of all 
sorts of diseased complexes so deeply embedded in his 
subconscious self that it was only by a long and 
complicated technique of analysis that they could be 
brought to the light of day. 

As a method of healing, psycho-analysis never 
became much more than a int^cal fad. It was far 
too expensive 2 luxury to become fashionable except 
among those very few people, after the War, who 
had money to throw away. A few specialists did 
indeed manage to rake in easy guineas, by sympathedc- 
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allj extracting their most salacious contents from the 
minds of hTStctical and informing them that 

th^ had CEdipuses to be sublimated — this being, in 
polite drdes, a more popular form of complex fh?n 
the anal variety. Of the black-coated mi^e class, 
few could afford to be analysed, and fewer still of the 
manual workers had ever heard of it at all. 

But though its direct cflects as a technique may 
have been insignificant, it is hardly possible to over- 
rate the influence of this new psychology in the Post- 
war years. It was wonderfully adapted to the spirit 
of the time. For now, as never b^ote, its assump- 
tion of a society gone neutotic had some plausibility. 
Complexes had been rampant during the War, and 
even during the Peace everybody was feeling more 
or less sheS-shocked, and ojnsdous, if at all intro- 
spective, of a certain lack of amtrol overthc dark forces 
of his subconscious personality. P^cho-analysis did 
at least offet some sort of an explanation of these 
things, one that was not to be founa beneath the dusty 
cobwebs of academic psychology. 

Freud's idea, for instance, ’^ch is the same as 
Lawcflce’s, that evetything human is dominated— if 
you only look into it closely enough — ^by the sex 
motive, was brightlr scalable to a generation to 
which love, reducea to its lowest common measure 
of carnal affection, seemed almost the only passion 
worth bothering about; and certainly the only one 
capable of inspiring marketable literature. And the 
CEdipus motive did seem the very thing to account 
for the increasing disharmony between parents and 
childira that accompanied the weakening of the 
fiimily tie. 

In a surprisingly short time, the new craze had 
captmed w^tever there was of an intelligentsia in 
England. It was impossible to be adviced without 
bein^o a certain extent pqrcho-analytia Raise the 
stone and you should find CEdipus cleave the wood 
and there was he/ No ufhtchdste biography omvzk 
of fictioa could get on vdthout him. The younger 
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intelligentsia discovered that it had got complexes, 
and talked of them with a superb absence of restraint. 
But then it had also discovered that any sort of 
inhibition, or self-control, v/as definitely unscientific. 

This, like all other crazes, was bound to exhaust 
itself by its very extravagance. The revelation of 
Freud was no more calculated than that of Marx to 
turn Englishmen into Fundamentalists. And when, 
eventually, it had been agreed by all but a rump of 
devotees, to take the dogmas of the new cult with the 
largest possible pinch of salt, it became possible to 
estimate its effects, and the progress it had undoubtedly 
—though indirectly — stimulated. 

It had cleared the air. The psychology of the 
doctors was at least a welcome change from that of 
the dons, and it was a relief to be able to study the 
workings of the mind without bothering about I^cfce 
or any other panjandrum before Freud. 

It had fertilized thought to a degree that became all 
the mote noticeable when the crotchets and jargon of 
its founders had begun to fade out of popular vogue. 
It had brought psycnology out of the Common Room 
into the market place. It had created, even if it had 
failed to satisfy, a demand for a science of mind co- 
equal in honour and effidenqr with that of body. It 
had, in fact, called attention to the most crying need 
of the age — that of bringing mental abreast of material 
progress, of adapting mind to environment. 

Its habit of treatmg the whole world as a mon- 
strously enlarged nerve-doctor's clinic, had at least 
the effect of directing attention to the overstraining 
of the nervous system that was one of the most 
ominous effects of the Mechanical Revolution, and 
to the increasing power of all sorts of subconscious 
habits or complies over the personally — not only 
the CEdipus, but the far more potent and widespread 
infetioriy complex, by wluch whole nations mignt be 
stampeded into suicide. The great gift of psycho- 
analysis to modetn Man was, Jn fact, to mdee him 
conscious of Ills subconsciousness. 

I!.V. s 



CHAPTER III 


ECCE HOMUNCULUS 

The pieftue drawn bj* the psycho-analyses was not 
{Jatteting to human nature. Horn s^iens was reduced 
to Hmuneulus neurctiau, or to the liheness of a house 
built over its ou-n cesspools, whose sdnJcs and sewer 
gases pervaded all the living-rooms. Freud himself 
went beyond even the Rationalists in degrading 
God’s image, for he not only denied to Man souh 
i^edom, and immomlity, but he whittled down to a 
tniflimumdiscouneofreason. Most that was thotmhc 
and done men would seem to be the produa of in 
incredibly £oul and foolish subconsciousness. There 
were no gods but nerve specialists ; the rest of man- 
kind were their patients. 

But if hfan was no mote than a patient to the 
psycho-analysts, he was a patient whose healing was 
the paramount ol^cct of thor tKbni^e. His neurosis 
rragbt be sublimated — even spLrimaliaed. There was 
no inherent necessity for psycho-analpis to be bound 
up with such stark hfatcnalisro as that of its founder. 
In other hands than those of Freud it became a 
technique, like that of so much organized religion, 
for the cure of sick souls- And the doctor, even if 
he takes an unromplimentaiy view of his patfent, docs 
at least, if he is worth his salt, make his patient’s 
welfare the paramount consideration. 

There was a lower deep than that of psycho-analysis 
to be plumbed by a still mote up-to-date psychology. 
For in a Machine Age, Xfaa is no longer raued, as in 
fyirf^rm n or f jheraf srafes, for his own sake. Whether 
258 
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or not he possesses a soul is a matter of indifference. 
Like a machine, he exists to be ejmloited ; bis worth 
is precisely what can be got out or him. In the early 
days of the Mechanical Revolution, far more care was 
devoted to the machines than to the hands that tended 
them. Workers in the factories were used up and 
killed off like the slaves in the old crgastula. The 
tendency of industrial progress has been to redress the 
balance, and to devote as much cate to human as to 
mechanical plant, except in the fighting services, 
always the last strongholds of reaction, whose human 
units, or “ heroes ”, were squandered with as callous 
a prodigality in the early 'Iwenticth as “ hands in 
the early Nineteenth Century. In machine-powered 
journalism and advertising the technique is one of 
mental and emotional exploitation in which soul, and 
all that it implies, has ceased to count, and sales are 
all in all. And finally, the new politick technique of 
the Fascibolshevist despotism is founded on the 
assumption that he who disposes of the machinery of 
State can dictate not only the actions, but the thoughts 
and passions of all its component units. 

The newest psychology was the inevitable product 
of this state of things. It proposed to simplify mat- 
ters by cutting out not only soul, but also personality. 
Man was henceforth to be regarded in no other 
light than that of so much environment, to be brought 
under the operator’s control and exploited for what- 
ever it could be made to yield. From such a stand- 
point, the very idea of soul or personality became 
meaningless. You do not bother about these things 
in a madiine — why therefore in a man ? 

It was, significantly enough, in ultra-Qpitalist 
America and ultra-Commumst Russia, that this 
philosophy of human nature was most gladly accepted. 
In Ameii^ it was dignified by the uncouth title of 
Bchsriocifism, £ad ctmsist&i ia s Rst rciiisa} to 
recognize personality, though^ consciousness, or any- 
thing whatever pertaining to a man’s mind, except 
that which another man’s senses actually received— 
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his behaviour or res|)onsc to stimulus. Your neigh- 
bour ^ras an automatic machine to which you applied 
ccitain stimuli to produce certain results. And it 
was your whole du^, or rather your whole interest, 
toxvards your ncighoour, to apply the stimuli with 
such sdentific accuracy as to obtain the result you 
W’anted. To nuke this thcoty logically watertight, 
the whole influence of heredity had to be btazenly 
denied, and all inftnts, white and black, sons of 
geniuses and sons of cretins, — and why not also 
those of chimpanzees ? — ^were supposed to start on a 
footing of absolute equality, like so many stimulus- 
response machines standardized to one pattern. This, 
too, in the name of science 1 
It is not sutyrising that those who thought so 
ignobly of their speaes, should have expeamented 
on those specimens that came into their power, vnith 
no more respect than they would have showed to so 
much machinery. Dchawourist operts complacently 
recorded their espetiments in “ cooditioaing " chil- 
dren by deliberately creatme associations of teitot 
with dogs, or other sclcacd bugbears, in order, if 
possible, to unfrighten them afterwards. The effects 
on the dedm’s ncrx'cs in later life might be neglected 
fo^utposes of the experiment. 

The same sort of work had been carried out, not 
on children, but dogs, by 3 certain Professor Pavlov, 
in Russia, experiments xraosc serxicc to the cause of 
universal mechanization xcas so apparent to the Fathers 
of the Red Inquisition, that their author was not 
only allowed to live, but encouraged to work, in 
spite of his unconc^cd disloyalty to Bolshevism. 
Pavlov's discovery was that it was possible to “ condi- 
tion ” the responses of dogs to a greater extent than 
the ordinary layman would have imagined possible ; 
though any e xpert tzaioer could probably have 
produced much more startling results. But Pavlov 
was scientific — that is to say, he not only discovered 
that a dog’s mouth watered when you gave him a 
plate of mea^ but actually cwimved to measure the 
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amount of the saliva, and of its diminution each day 
■when you teased the dog by gi'ving him the plate 
without the dinner. 

And these wonderful wonders of wonders elicited 
from dogs and children were trumpeted through the 
world as if they were equal in importance with the 
discoveries of Darwin and Newton, and as if they 
certified the good tidings that Man, being finally 
despiritualized and depersonalized, could hencdbrth be 
regarded as on a par, no longer even with the beasts 
that perish, but with the madiines that arc scrapped. 

Certainly in no previous age would anybody have 
dreamed of deducing such tremendous conclusions 
from such trivial premises. The Behaviourists and 
their children, Pavlov and his dogs, might have 
aroused a certain mild interest among speaallsts, to 
compensate for a mote widespread rcptilsion and 
ridicule j but only among a generation desperately 
anxious for its own degradation to one dead level of 
mechanized uniformity would any xvider significance 
have been forced upon them. 

One asks, is such a state of mind conceivable? 
Can men, in the mass, really be got to ■will the loss of 
their human, not to speak of their divine, birthright ? 
Unfortunately, experience — and particularly that of 
our own age — shows that thk is as natural as gravity. 
It is always the tendency to sink ; it is always an effort 
to rise ; 

He only earns hb freedom and existence 
Who daily conquers them aneur. 

What ■was the meaning of that urge for “ normalcy ” 
that was so widespread after the War, if not that the 
effort of striving Mtcr ideals of any kind had proved 
too exhausting for war-jaded nerves, and that the 
average man had no longer any desire but to be left 
alone, to tread the trivial roundof an average existence ? 
There was a refrain, popular in Imperialist drcles, but 
susceptible of wider anu deeper application : 

God grant our greatness may not fall 
Trom craven fears of being great. 
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Dimng the aftermath of the War, it seemed as if 
men were not only afraid, or rather too exhausted, to 
be great, but as if the very idea of greatness, even as a 
possibility, were repellent to them. 

This tendency had been at work long before, and it 
was only what was to be expected from an age that 
concentrated its whole energies on imprormg its 
machinery, and thought nothing of improving its 
men. It was the result, also, of a philosophy of life 
that had never ceased, for centuries, to belittle the 
importance of the human soul in the scheme of things. 
The twilight of the gods had come upon the earth, 
and with it the reign of that Last Man of Nietzsche’s 
vision who hoppeth about on the earth making 
everythin small. 

The \Vac had brought this Last Man or Little Man 
into his kingdom. Even the comparatively petty 
struggles of me past, when the combatants had been 
numoered by the thousand instead of the million, 
had been mote fruitful of outstanding personality. 
Even in the higher ranks and supreme commanas 
the utmost that could be attained was a reasonable 
standard of professional, but pedestrian, competence, 
that of a RawUnson, a Petam, a Ludendorff. But 
there was no Man of Destiny or Corporal John or 
Great Frederick; no Ndson touch; no man to 
start a cult like that of the Nikkal Seyn in the Punjab 
—unless we ste to tske the solitary and signiheant 
instance of lAwrcnce of Arabia, a man for whom 
there was found no place in the Post-war world. Men 
were driven in herds to the shambles, floundering 
through mud under their equipment, to be exter- 
minated by madunety fat less dcanly and humanely 
tlun beasts in the Chicago meat fattories. If the 
legend of the factory for boiling their bones and 
fat into serviceable products were a lie, it was at 
least an inspired lie. It was the spirit not only 
of the War but of the age, a thing about which 
no Bdiaviourist philosopher or Alarxlan Materialist 
could consistently feel the least squeamishness. It 
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■was what one did with the scrap iron of worn-out 
machinery. 

The word hero had ceased to have any meaning, 
when it was applied equally to anyone who volunteered 
or was made to get into a uniform. And it was by a 
true instinct that the most honoured monument in 
each country was not that to any leader, but to the 
unknown — and unknowable — soldier. 

After the V7ar there was no more talk of heroes, 
except in bitter irony. Even the cult of the super- 
man, sponsored in England by Mr, Bernard Shaw, had 
faded almost out of memory. The Little hfan w'as 
swarming everywhere, triumphant and unashamed. 
The cinema, the press, the hustings, were devoted 
to the cult and exploitation of this imknown civilian, 
the man of the herd, the cell in the social body. The 
most popular comedian of the time, to whose saga 
magazmes were devoted abroad, was Charles 
Chaplin, the insignificant victim of every sort of 
misadventure, the shuttlecock of destiny, who yet 
was allowed to blunder through to the happy con- 
dusion that his audience, who identified themselves 
with him, desired to sec. He was endowed -with the 
Little Man’s one %'irtuc, a certain humorous acceptance 
of his littleness, a capadty^ for extracting fun from his 
ow’n tragedy. It had been the essence of Tommy 
humour during the War — the real humour of the 
ranks, that of the “ marching, matching, always 
bloody well marching ” order. 

The most powerful levelling agency of Post-war 
England was that of the Press, esped^y that of the 
millionaire-controlled trusts. It -was by this means 
more than any other that the mind was standardized, 
or, in the phrase of the new psychology, conditioned, 
to one dead level of suggestibility. It was in these 
papers that the Smallest Man was most frankly catered 
for. Tough olci John BuU was replaced, m the 
symbolism of their cartoonist, by a typied figure, 
■with whom the reader is obviously expected to identify 
himself, and whose whole point is his insignificance. 
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He is draxm, with horrid verisimnitade, to rrpreseot 
a \*ilh dweller in some suburb on the lower edge of 
gentility — one suspects him of bdng a derk in a dty 
firm, or perhaps in a small way of business hitasdf— a 
cunning, greedy, ignoble little bounder, incapable of 
any generous sentiment, and chiefly engaged in 
dicering on the policy imposed on the paper by 
the reigning Baron, or grumbling at his rates and 
taxes. The Little Man, with his little mind and 
microscopic soul 1 

Even the I^abour Press must have its own little 
Man, sufTidently described by his name — Henry Dubb. 

No doubt the Little Man has been with us from 
the dawn of history, but it was nor untd the twentieth 
century that he was chosen as the ideal representative 
of his spedes, solely on account of his littleness. 

Alone with the worship of littleness uxnt an 
almost mutical hatred of greatness, either of soul or of 
intellect. The Little Man delighted to honour any- 
one who could drive a machine faster or ^irther 
than it had been driven before ; be would wax tpiite 
hystcri^cal about his favourite dnema pcifonneis — 
but that was because he regarded them, not altogether 
unreasonably, as bdng mentally and spirituafly on 
his own Icvd. But a word had been coin^ in 
America, and gladly adopted in England, to express 
the hosdlity arous«i by any suspidon of mental 
superiority. This word was Highbrow ”, and 
though it may possibly have been connected, in the 
first place, with the act of raising the eyebrows, in 
the winds of nine out of tea people who used it 
implied the high forehead of the thinker. It was 
taken for granted that people who answered to this 
description were altogctto inferior to those who 
could boast of low brows, like cretins and efaimp^ees. 

So fiithfully does Eteraturc provide espression for 
the spirit) of its timev that the Little Man had his 
champions even in its highest tanks, '^e lilU- 
putian drive was well under way at the breaking of the 
peace, and its doughtiest champion was one of the 
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few men of letters who dominated equally the Pre- 
war and Post-war scenes. 

This was Mr. H. G. Wells, whom nature had 
marked out for gmatness, but who, like a Drobding- 
nagian turned traitor, not only espoused the cause of 
the Litde People, but c\’cn sought to be accepted 
in his own person as the supremely representative 
Little Man, whose career was a triumphant proof 
of what an energetic littleness could achieve, little 
by little. It is the downright sincerity with which 
he holds to this idea that makes Mr. Wcils’s auto- 
biography one of the most engaging ever written, a 
more thorough-going confession by far than that of 
Rousseau, who would never have had the courage to 
brand himself with a second-rate, or journalese, mind. 
And yet by virtue of this very sincerity, the faster 
Mr. wells flees from his greatness, the more inexorably 
it pursues him. The Brobdingnagian can turn his coat, 
but he cannot reduce his stature by a single cubit. 

Mr, Wells u*as a far more consistent Lcvcllet than 
those Jacobins of the Terror, who, while the)’ guil- 
lotined aristocrats, called themselves Brutus and 
limoleon. He was frankly coni-inced that great- 
ness and heroism of every description vrere sheer 
humbug, and always had been. The sight of the tall 
poppies in the garden was an offence to him, and he 
could never be happy till he had flicked off all their 
heads, one after the other. The spectacle of a King, 
or a Lady Bountiful, or a person of any recognized 
importance, vt-as as painful to his eye as a smut from 
a railway engine — ne could never be happy while 
it teas there. The mere idea of a classical education, 
that the Little Man had not been able to get, infuriated 
him. Qassical dons were uncouth and ugly; the 
Athenians themselves an absurdly overrated and 
rather contemptible people. It was humbug — hum- 
bug— -humbug — to say tMt these guys xnth ciperisirc 
educations had any advantage whatever over the 
self-made board-schooler or escaped shop assistant. 

After the War, Mr. Wells put his principles to the 
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a few months before the end of the War. It <x»m- 
prued short biographies of four leading Viaorians 
— if we are to include Arnold of Rugby under fhk 
dcsignation—and the sa7pe of its author’s ambition 
was defined in the preface, itself a little masterpiece of 
exposition : 

“ We have never had, like the French, a great 
bio«aphical tradition ; we have had no Fontenclies 
and Condorccts, with their incomparable com- 
pressing into a few shining p^ges the manifold 
existences of men.” 

That was the form of Strachey’s ideal, a form so 
consummately achieved that it is safe to predict that 
these essays will remain stylistic models of their kind 
so long as the ersSt of letters is held in honour. But 
what cf their spirit ? That is best revealed in a letter 
of ardent con^tulation that Strachey received from 
Sir Walter Raleigh, one of those literary Panjandrums 
whom the Pre-war generation delighted to honour. 
He wrote — “ I have read only Flo and Tom. (It is 
you who have made me so familiar.^ * ” 

That just hits it off. It was exquisitely delightful 
for the little Man to find Arnold of Rugby and the 
Lady with the Lamp brought down to his own 
familiar level as absurd Tom and caatanJeerous Flo; 
to make the discovery that he was as good as they 
were, or rather, that they were no better than he was. 

And so he yielded, as wdl he might, to Strachey’s 
word-magic, and accepted the substance of his message 
with a CTMulicy uafetnpered by criridsm. It never 
occurred to him that what might be above praise as 
literature might be beneath contempt as history ; that 
Strachey’s essay on Carditul Manning only differed 
in style from the No Popery propaganda of Liverpool 
and Belfast^ even down to the innuendo about a 
dcreased Pontiff’s location lurking in the words, 

“ ^Ionsignor Talbot was at Pasgr, and Pio Nooo was — 
where?” ; that the sole point of theprolonged sneer at 
Thomas Arnold was that the Doctor had been ua~ 

* Lf//fr/, p. 479 , 
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ashamedly in earnest, and that earnestness had gone 
out of fashion among Stiachey’s contemporaries ; 
that Florence Nightingale was branded as a shrew 
and a tigress, because womanly pity moved her to 
espouse the cause of the poor soldiers in her charge, 
not only with tireless practicality, but with righteous 
indignation, because, in short, she was a heroine to 
be worshipped, and not the bread and butter miss of 
Victorian fiction. 

Finally there was General Gordon, a Gitistian hero, 
and, as such, an obvious case for debunking. Here 
Strachey felt it safe, or necessary, to go beyond 
innuendo to naked invention. He plainly implied 
that Gordon was a drunkard, and this discovery, for 
which there was not a tittle of colourable evidence, was 
re-echoed from every housetop In Fleet Street, and 
passed unchallenged for years. The Little Man felt 
that the world had become comfortable at last. He 
might stand on tiptoe in the erod’d, and his view 
would not be impeded, even though one rose from the 
dead. 

The immense success of Strachey’s book suggested 
that there was safe money to be made, by anyone 
capable of putting pen to ^per and borrowing a few 
volumes from a library, out of debunking the reputa- 
tion of any recogniz^ celebrity. Only it was not 
called debunking ; it was called humanizing. To 
humanize a hero was to bring him down to the level 
of the Little Man, to strip off the lion’s skin and 
turn him loose in the herd with his fellow asses. It 
was part of this technique to ignore the hero’s dis- 
tinctive achievement, and write about the Man, the 
human unit in whom the greatest possible number of 
readers would recognize a homunoilus and a brother. 
Above all, the biographer must endow the Man with 
a sex life, the mote highly spiced the better. If 
Wellington can be caught out in some elderly lechery, 
or Dickens in an intrigue with an actress, that is of 
infinitely greater importance, from the modem 
biographer’s standpoint, dun the strategy of Water- 
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loo, which he cannot be e:g)ccted to understand, or 
the genius of writings with which he may have oidy a 
skimming acquaintance. 

To the new school of biography the vogue of 
psychoanalysis was a godsend. The insertion of an 
CEoipus complex into the career of anv deceased 
celebrity became a matter of routine. Ana a smatter- 
ing of the Viennese terminology would make it ea^ 
to cloak anj^ sort of solemn bawdry with the respecta- 
faili^ of science. 

Tiie one person safe from debunking was the 
biographer himself, unless, indeed, like one aspiring 
gentleman, W'ho outdid Strachey's creation of a 
Bacchanal Gordon by one of a Pnapic Gladstone, he 
pitches on a celebrity with relations still limg and 
capable of brin^g a bumanixer to book. But apart 
from such accidents, there wws no one who had the 
least interest inexposing the ramp, neither the revdewer, 
who was probably in the business himself, nor the 
public, which xsws getting exactly what it wanted for 
Its money. So the revolution in biography was 
everywhere proclaimed as if the art had never been 
known before Strachey's advent, and a perfect spate of 
lives flooded the market cadi Spring and Autumn 
season. The w’holc of the past could not produce 
enough celebrities to go round — biographers con- 
verged like vultures on every remotdy dcbunkablc 
or humanizable wetim. The fashions were con- 
tinually changing. Among the earliest were Blake and 
Disraeli ; there was at one tune a boom in Henry VDI 
— not the majestic lord but the crowned Bluebeard ; 
Elizabeth and. both the Chailcscs had their little day 
and ceased to be. 

Amid what must have been literally thousands of 
lives after the new modd, only the roost exiguous 
minority had a life of theft own calculated to outlast 
one publishing season. It Tras easy to dip the shaft 
in venom, but there was no one who could bend the 
bow of Lytton Strachey. 5uch hibgrapflics as those 
of Mr. Harold Nicolson, who lad enough taste and 
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knowledge to appreciate poets for their poetry and 
statesmen for therr statesmanship, were exceptions as 
rare as they are permanently refreshing. And such 
jetix d'esprit as Mr. Philip Guedalla’s Palmerston Rag 
and Wellington Jazz will always have a certain interest 
for students of the Post-war mentality. But the real 
significance of the new biography is not in what it 
achieved, but in what it aimed at, namely the reduction 
of all greatness to one common level of “ humanized ” 
mediocrity — the level of the Little Man. 

It was not enough that God’s image should be 
dethroned. The process of degradation could only 
be completed if it were tolled in the mud out of which 
it had arisen, and in the even fouler mud of its own 
depositing. This was the especial task of another 
man of genius, Mr. James Joy^, whose masterpiece, 
Uljsus, had been on the stochs since the first year of 
the War, but was not published till 1922, and even 
then could only be got into England — a matter of 
absolute necessity for anyone who wanted to be au 
fait with contemporary uterature — by smuggling it 
through the customs. It was the novel of one day 
in a man’s life, and those who have waded through 
the whole of its 732 pages are probably as small and 
heroic a band as those who have performed a similar 
feat with Marx on Gipital. For all but a very few of 
the elect it was one of the most indigestible books in 
the whole of literature — but it was also among the 
most infiuential. 

Only, perhaps, in twentieth-century Dublin, could 
there have been so cold and sneering a lucidity of 
disillusionment. We have touched rock bottom — 
beneath this deep there can be no lower. Here is the 
Smallest Man stripped bone naked, exposed in all his 
squalor, his meanness, his filth. And not Man only — 
for all records of loathsomeness are eclipsed by the 
long monologue with which the book closes, sup- 
posed to be the thoughts of a woman in bed. As 
uniting it is superb. Even though you hate it, it 
forces upon you a conviction of its reality. It is 
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possible, you fee], for modern life fo produce souls 
as dead and festering wth corruption as this one of 
Marion Bloom.* And if that is granted the de- 
bunking of human nature is complete. It is only a 
question of whether to write fims or resiff^am. 

* Equated by the faithful widi Homer’a Pene/opc. 



CHAPTER IV 


CULTURE AGAINST LIFE 

Ever since the War a strange and deadly process 
has been at work. It is nothing less than the pro- 
gressive e.xtinction, people by people, of the verj' 
possibility of civili2ed culture, a creeping paralysis 
of genius spreading from East to West. At the dose 
of the War, the only one of the new tyrannies in being 
was that of Sodalist Soviet Russia, and there it was 
proposed to set up a new Proletarian culture more 
wonderful and advanced than anything of the past, 
with orchestras of factory hooters and statues of Karl 
Mars in every stage of symbolic dehumanization. But 
it soon became apparent that the Soviet muse was 
doomed to be a slave and a prostitute, and Soviet 
literature the work of wretched hacks whose sole 
function was to act as propagandists for the established 
faith. The same sort of extinguisher was destined to 
fall on the cultures of Central and Southern Europe. 
Even Italy — and finally Germany — made the great 
surrender. Art was in chains ; thought was gagged. 
The level flood of barbarism had submergea every 
eminence, and no ark floated on the waters. 

Was England destined to fall in her turn and give 
up her soul ? In former dajrs it had been the fashion 
to sneer at her as lacking in culn^ barren of ideas. 
But now it seemed as if she might be destined to 
become the last bulwark of European civilization, 
the last home of the freedom that is the breath of 
thought and life-blood of genius. For the tradition 
of freedom was implanted in ha soul as it never had 
been in those of Russia and Italy. No tyrant, Fascist 

II.V. 273 T 
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or Communist, ^outd find it easy to maie her his 
footstooL 

But even assuming that she uras able to preserve 
intaa her &ee institatioos and the right of every 
to create as the spirit moved him, it had yet to be 
seen whether she would be capable of evolving a 
culture worthy to supply the place of those that had 
fallen, and to hold up a lamp for dvilization that would 
shine ever more brightly as the night around deepened. 

We have seen something of the teal danger — more 
subtle than that of the open and bmtal violence of 
coloured shirts. What we have spoken of as the 
dominance of the Little Man might develop the 
effects of tyranny, without the form. It is possible 
to smve a culture no less than to crush it. Artists 
are not chameleons to feed on light and air, and being 
sensitive creatures, they do not thrive when starved 
of appreciation. The little Man has no tue for 
genius or its products — in the depths of his little 
soul he hates and distrusts them. And when he has 
tiie numbers and resources to permit him to arbitrate 
on the dcgandcs, he will caicnilly eliminate anything 
calculated to disturb bis complacenq’, or compd him 
to the labour of unaccustomed thought. 

In a healthy state of sodety, there is no division 
between art and life- The one expresses the other. 
The maker, tiae man of creative art or letters, does 
but dothc the genius of his time and people with 
form. He is, in a sense, their supremely representa- 
tive man; the England of the late Elizabethans is 
Shakespeare’s England ; the Florence of the quattro- 
cento speaks to us from the canvases of her mast^. 
But during the nineteenth century, a new conception 
of art had been gaining ground. In a mechanized 
civilization neither the environment not the spirit of 
life were deemed capable of artistic expression. Tic 
only salvation for tne maker is thus to retire into a 
world of his own, a cloritxal sedusion, where be an 
esape from the dominance of the ^-conquering 
Little A tan, and cuJdvatc Ms art accordlog to its osvn 
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Specialized technique. As a choice of evils, this may 
be deemed the lesser, but to separate art from life is 
to cut it off from the prime source of its vitality — to 
condemn it to spiritual anaania. The time is indeed 
out of joint U’hcn the muse, like the Victorian convict, 
is put to the task of grinding wind, and culture is 
divorced from the sod. 

The withdrawal of imaginative genius from life 
was changed, bv the War, into a fliMt. It was only- 
in the very early stages that the will to victory was 
deemed capable of such artistic e.vpression as Rupert 
Brooke’s sonnets, and Julian Grenfell’s one immortal 
lyric. Long before the end of the struggle, the only 
creative reaction W'as such scorn and disgust as that 
of Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, or such heartbroken pity 
as that of Wilfted Owen. Writers and artists alike, 
their attitude to the War, as far as their work was 
v^rmed by the least spark of genius, would have been 
summed up in that W’ord of Cambronne’s, at the 
conclusion of the Napoleonic epic — Men/t / 

This attitude survived the War, and, at any rate in 
the year immediately following it, became that of 
every creative artist, recognized as such by his fellows, 
towards the life around him. No mote was it possible 
to combine two allegiances — those who catered for 
the Little Man were blackballed from the company of 
the highbrows. The cultured and the vulgar were 
divided by an impassable gulf, and the venom and 
intolerance of the elect surpassed that of the Philis- 
tines. To be popular — even to be understandable of 
the people — was to be damned. 

This was most conspicuously of all the case in the 
sphere of poetty. Here, right up to the time of the 
War, the idea had survived that it was possible for 
the poet to fulfil his ancient function of Imd, to give 
his audience some part of his own inspiration and 
sing, not only in their ears, but in their hearts. This 
had certainly been the ideal of Tennyson, and what- 
ever else may be said of Mr. Kipling’s poems, their 
importance as an historical iketot is not to be gain- 
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said, fa rfic years immedufely preceding the War, 
Chaucer’s art of telling stories in verse vras revi\-cd 
by hfr. hfaseficid, and a literary enthusiast, ^fa 
^ward Marsh, concdvcd the idea of populating a 
ncsr TOlden, or silver a^ by skimming its cream in 
periooical anthologies of Georgian Poetry. The first 
of these, the only one to appear before the ontbreak 
of War, u-as a resounding success, and readied a 
public that vrould never have dreamed of throwing 
away money on the works of individual poets. The 
series went on through and beyond the War ; to be 
induded in it had become equivalent in many people's 
minds to bdng picked for a sort of poetic first eleven, 
so that poor hlr. Marsh had a dictatorship thrust upon 
him that he disclaimed, but that earned him the honour 
of becoming as obnoxious to Mr. Wells's mediooi^ 
complex as Napoleon, Goethe or Queen Viooda. ^ 

But the Georgians, in the very vanguard of astbedc 
progress before the War, emerged uom it with the 
reputadon of coaservarivc reacrionaiics — not to say 
back numbers. Their real and uaforgivcable offence^ 
though it was never csplidtly charged against them, 
was that they directed their appeal to a public pre- 
sumed to be of like passions with themselves ; that 
they condescended to the common emotions of 
common man — or indeed to any emotion at all, apart 
from the joy of the craftsman in the successful handling 
of his material. 

After the War, the impetus bad gone out of the 
Georgian movement The interval between the 
anthologies lengthened, after 1920, from two years to 
lireci and the 1925 volomc was the last, though it 
induded the Preatf of the youthful Peter QuenneU, 
a lyric that must surely rank among the purest gems, 
of its kind, in the language. 

2.£r. Afar^’s reign was oyer; and though two of me 
most distinguish^ Georgians, Jfa (afterwartfr Sir 
John) Squire and Mr. Shanks, carried op the tradition 
m The L^rrdofi Mtraaj, there was nothing that could 
be called a Georgian movement- In fret the very 
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term Georgian became one of abuse, applied to any 
writer who refused to go the whole way with the 
Bolsheviks of the new asthcdcism. Something more 
than abuse, if we are to judge by so formidable a Left 
Wing manifesto as Tie Gear^aJ of Mr. Roy Ompb^, 
pubhshed in 1931, a not altogether unsuccessful 
attempt to recapture the style of Pope’s Dnnciad, 
bristling with references to such unlooked-for accom- 
paniments of poetic hfenshevism as cuckoldry, homo- 
sexuality, fjdw beauty, and feminine moustaches, the 
satirist himself appearing in the role of David collecting 
the foreskins of Philistines. There was a genuine, 
almost a holy indignation at the back of this. The 
real charge against the Georgians was one of treason — 
that they had prostituted their m3rstcry to the service 
and standards of the uninitiated. 

In 19x6 appeared the first of a series of annual 
aothoiogfes endtied IV^ieelt, (hat formed a sort of left 
wing counterblast to Gcorgianity, or perhaps one 
might say a poetic Salon of the Rejected. These 
ame to an end two years before the Georgian 
anthologies, but they hao, by that time, succeedw in 
putting the older movement as definitely out of the 
advanced fashion as the poetry of Tennyson. This 
was due, in the first instance, not so much to the 
quality of the poems, as to the personality of the editor. 
Miss Edith Sitwell, or rather to the combined per- 
sonality of herself and her brothers, Osbert and 
Sachcverell. The result of Wbttls was to establish 
in the mind of the man in the street the impression 
that so far as poetry counted for anything, in the 
runctcen-twentics, it was that of the Sitwells, who- 
ever they might be and whatever they might have 
written. 

Such focusing of the limelight is in itself no mean 
achievement, and not even those who fail to appreciate 
the poetic genius of the finally have dared deny its 
flair for publicity. The two are not necessarily 
incompatible. Mr. Shaw, Whistler, Wilde and Byron, 
were masters in the art of compelling attention, not 
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odj for tbeir ■works, bnt ihdr persoiialities. And, 
for that matret, the proadatc of the Prophet 
in going about the streets of Zion xriihoat his castoia- 
ary loindoth, would hare passed for rather too d'trtng 
a publidg' stunt eren in modem Giicago. 

It was something that pc«try shoulcf be honouml 
in the Sitwells, vr&n it had fallen into greater con- 
tempt and neglect than at any time since & irtrendon 
of printing. After the petering out of the rival 
anthologies, it became a amg on the literary nmkct. 
It is tme that odd spaces of the acrostic pages of 
Sunday newspapOT might ya be filled wuh some 
nx)dest Bard’s disonrery that the rose was red and 
the TiOiCt bJn^ and now and then a poet of established 
reputation might find a publisher for a collected and, 
perhaps final, edition of his works, but for t!b« most 
part CTcn these aodem lights burnt dim and guttered 
out like candles in a vacua m. The Georgians did not 
survive their anthology, er eept for Miss SacfcviUe 
West’s striidag attempt to do for the English country- 
side what Vei^ haa dorje for that of ms own Itafy. 
Few publishers would touch poetiy, except thow 
who specialized in the commissions of young ladies 
and gentlemen who could afford to pay through the 
nose for the rapture of seeing themselves in print — 
of a sort. 

If you warned to find oat -what was being done by 
the only poets ■tthose work counted among tl^ 
initiaf&j, you lud to consult the pages of periodicals 
that were ainrost as dificnit to come by, for the 
ordinary man, as collections of improper limericks — 
and certainly rxroch less sought aftCT. It wm onfy in 
die ensuing decade the first glin'.fnenngs of a 
revived interest in poetry began to be manffest. 

It was therefore a matter of iso small imporcance 
th^t the Sitwdls should have soc e e ed ed, by wlatcver 
means, in securing honour for poetry, and for them- 
selves as poets, ousidc the crign^ cliques that 
alone interested themsdves in ar^ other new tkw 
worth taHng seriously. It & improbable thar one in 
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ten of those who paid them lip homage as leaders of 
poetic fashion, could have told you mUch mote about 
them or their work, than that they had given a recital 
through masks, and that they had put the fear of God 
into their reviewers. The Sitwells might achieve 
fame for their verse, but never popularity. And one 
might add that even while they sought the one, they 
scorned the other. They would never — ^not even If 
they could — have stirred the deepest emotions of all 
sorts and conditions of men, as Homer had done, or 
Milton,^ or Burns. 

For them, the value of poetry was determined, not 
by the inspiration, if any, but by the technique. 
“ One of the most urgent needs of our time,” says 
Miss Sitwell, in an admirably dear exposition of her 
jestbetic philosophy, ** is that there should be a fresh 
apprehension of the importance of technique. Poetry 
is primarily an art, and not a dumping ground for the 
emotions.” • Much of Miss SitweU’s own poetry, 
and perhaps the cream of it, consists deliberately of 
nonsense verses, not the hearty and spontaneous 
nonsense of Edward Lear, but very charming, very 
intricate, and entirely sophisticated word patterns, 
such delicate fancies as that about Sir Beelzebub 
roaring for his rum in a hotel in Hell, with the lava 
like Balaclava coming through the roof, the blue 
gendarmerie of the sea taking it in charge, and Lord 
Tennyson hovering somewhere in the background 
surrounded by temperance workers. 

The form, in faa, was everything, and the content 
a matter of comparative indifference. Poetry may 
thus resolve itself into the art of saying nothing in 
particular, provided you say it very well. It is no 
caprice that induces Miss Sitwell to pay homage, that 
is hardly this side idolatry, to such exquisite trifling 
as that of Pope’s Rape of tbt Lock. The Sitwells, in 
fact, gravitated naturalfy towards the baroque and 

^ HU Sonnet en the La/« a national 

indication that had not onimpottant 

*Foet7j and Critidm, p. a€. 
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still more the txxxKo, a culture of formality ^srithout 
depth, of intn'cacy xrithout warmth, whose darm 
they not only revealed, but to some citeat created 
anew in their own worts. 

But, and this is after all the tmtn point — their art 
is one delibcratdv withdrawn firom life, an esape 
into a dream world as unlike as possible to any thing in 
the modem age. Even the sh^ castles and oriental 
pavilions of the eighteenth cenmiy had a certain basis 
in reality ; they were the trifling of a class that did, 
before French Revolution, command something 
like a monopoly, not only of power, but of civilization. 
The art of the Sitwells was found^ on nothing more 
substantial than the dream of a predeceased artifice. 
It might be a marvel of technique but if the breath 
of li^ the inspicatioa, was lacking, what profited 
it ? Unless indeed it be the supreme task or a poet 
to trifle exquisitely. 

Not that this was the goal which the Sitwells aimed 
at. They bad set out with the idea not of reaction 
bur of revolution- They had grasped the vital ttu^ 
that the mind and spirit of and consequent!;^ his 
art forms, must be adapted to the chang«l conditions 
of the time. But the hek of vital contact tended not 
so much to adaptadon as to predosity. ^liss Sitwell 
could not only make light creak in vers^ but explain 
in prose in what sense it could legidmarely be said to 
crok- She abo could, and did, make it squeal, whine 
on the floor, bray like an ass, and perform other feats 
no doubt equally capable of justificarion. But 
creaking light is less capable of warming anyone’s 
heart, now or in the ftjturc, than the luminous^ nose 
of the Dong. The same lack of informing vitali^ 
accounts for a certain disappointment that one c:^)eri- 
enccs in reading the longer poems of Mr. Sacfaevcrell 
Sitwdl, in spite of lovely isolated passages.^ The only 
mernba of the family in direct conact with life was 
Air. Osbeit Sitwell, and his was almost wholly the 
negative reaction of the saririst. 

It may have been inevitable, but it was none the 
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less tragic. No other age would have driven the 
Sitwells into Sltwellism. 

Incomparablf the most outstanding achievement 
in English verse, after the War, was however the 
work, not of an English, but of an American poet. 
For in America the tyranny of the average citizen, 
the dweller in Mtun Street, pressed even more severelv 
upon the soul than that of the Little hfan in Englana, 
and it had at last provoked to revolt a minority of 
elect spirits, of whom some, like Mr. Sinclair Lewis 
and Mr. Mencken, chastised their fcllow’*countrymen 
with the wWps and scorpions of satire, but others, 
too proud to fight, took refuge in an intensive culture 
that had nothing distinctively American about it, but 
aimed at, and achieved, a spirit more purely cosmo- 
politan than any that had been astir since Latin had 
ceased to be the common language of Oiristcndom. 
TTie two outstanding figures of this culture were 
Mr. Ezra Pound and Mr. T. S. Eliot, both of whom 
stood almost defiantly aloof from the sentiments and 
understanding of an;^ but the inner circle of the 
initiated. Theic ecudition was flaunted continually 
in the face of their readers, from whom a corre- 
sponding erudition was expected as the price of under- 
standing. The danger of this coming to justify the 
worst sense of the epithet “ highbrow ” is only too 
obvious, and even Mr. Eliot was not always proof 
against it. But Mr. Eliot’s culture was based not only- 
on erudition, but on a philosophy both subtle and 
profoundly thought out — such a philosophy of culture 
as Matthew Arnold had only been groping after. 

It was this combination of qualities that enabled 
hi m , in ipza, to produce the masterpiece with which 
his name will always be associated. Tie Waste L/ertd, 
a poem calculated to scare away all but the most 
determined seekers after beau^ by its apparent lack 
of all intelligible sequence, its tags of quotation, 
sometimes childishly mutilated,* and the 7 pages of 

* As for instance the altentioo of a line of Webster to 
Oh keep far beaa the dog that’s frieod to mtn. 
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csplaxiafory footnotes, themselves requiring a know- 
ledge of French, German, Dantesque Ital^, Latin, 
ana Provencal. 

That the effort is worth making will become 
apparent to any reader with a soul to be captured bv 
the sheet beauty of word music from surt to finish 
of its five cantos, and the miraculous case with which 
the poet attunes his instrument to every mood, from 
fl mptidsm as lofty as that of Blake to a realism as 
stark as that of Joyce. To penetrate the innennost 
depths of his meaning will, for once, repay such 
labour as the guardian of the treasure may see fit to 
impose on the seeker. 

poem is, in fact, as devastating an indictment 
of the age as c\'er a Jeremiah or a Swift could have 
framed. The Waste Land is the country of the 
modem soul ; the doomed dty of the poet’s vision is 
London, swarming with damned souls like those of 
Dante’s Inferno. The sordidness, the hopelessness, 
the futility of life in the kingdom of the lauJe Man, 
are depleted in a series of unforgettable impressions, 
and somewhere in the dim background we catch a 
glimpse of the hooded hordes who, like the Assyrians 
of old, are preparing to execute the final judgment 
upon an orclcr of things unfit to survive, nlr. Eliot 
himself points to a uwy of salvation through the 
principles of Hindu Yoga — ^givc, sympathize, control 
— but the frenzy of disjointed quotations with which 
the poem closes suggests that tnis is no more than a 
fevered dream, and tmt at most, salvation is for those 
individuals who can ficc from ^cir doomed dries to 
the refuge of a culture destined to become even more 
closely linked, in Mr. Eliot’s mind, with religious 
orthodoxy. 

Whether or not Mr. Eliot would hare conceded 
the salvation of London for the sake of fifty, or even 
ten, cultured men, must be a matter for conjecture, 
but London cenrinly mntaln on intelligMtsia, 
that took its name from the British Museum distritt 
of Bloomsbmy. It was in no sense an organized. 
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or evtn a localired group, and its personnel vras not 
defined 'with any precision. It had a printing press 
of its owTt, set up in their own house by the critic 
and novelist, Mrs. Virginia Woolf, and her husband, 
and this st-as the sole outward and visible manifestation 
that explicitly embodied the Bloomsbury spirit, 
though the Liberal weekly Nation was generally 
recognized as its mouthpiece. Its philosopher was 
Mr. Bertrand — afterwards Lord-— Russdl ; in art 
criticism it ■was represented by Mr. Roger Fry and 
Mr. Clive Bell ; in economics by Mr. Keynes ; 
Lytton Strachey figured as at least an associate member 
— somewhere on its confines ho\'cred Mr. Aldous 
Huxley. 

It was not the way of Bloomsbuw to flee from the 
life around it, but rather to stand aloof and regard it 
•with an analytical detachment, tinged by a faintly 
amused contempt. It had no message of salvation— 
it w’ould have scorned to be associated with anything 
80 \'uigar. It had no use for enthusiasm, and a 
positive aversion from religion. It could expose. 
It could dissect, it could — though it would never 
luve used the word — debunk the all-conquering 
little Man and everything that was his. It could 
show how he had made his w^holc world in his o'wn 
unspeakable little image — as stupid as possible, and 
then leave him to unmake or remake it as best he 
could. 

Even Mr. Russell, whose mind was an engine of 
irresistible power for destructive analysis, was 
impotent to consetuef, and no wonder, since his 
philosophy had the effect of undermining all possible 
Foundations, not only of constructive thought, but of 
the thinker's own personality. When he did try to 
strike a positive note, as in bis book on the Conquest 
of Happiness, his thought did not differ appteaably 
in quality from that of the many treatises ot popular 
uplift that were brought out under the designation 
of New Thought. And when his anti-Christian 
complex was aroused, he could drop the last pretence 
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of phno$opHc dgtadimeat, and tlmmp tig tub ■sriih 
any other threepennj' God-qneUer.*^ 

Bloomsbrny tras, in the Greek sens^ a colonp of 
Prc-rrar Cambridge. Its spirit ^ras tim ^hrch had 
infonncd the Heretics ana Girbonari sodedes, its 
atmosphere ^ras that of the scdulomly advanced 
symposia of dons and tmdergradnates that had apped 
jokes about God in Losrcs Dickinson’s rooms. 
Keynes and Fry were King’s men, Strachey and 
Russell Trinigr, Mrs. Woolf was the daughter of 
another great Cambridge Rationalise Leslie Stephen, 
whose mono for contributors to his Diciionaiy of 
Narional Biography might have been inscribed over 
the Mrtals of thcspiritnal Bloomsbury — “ No Flowers 
by Request ”, 'The soul was Mrs, WooITs chosen 
province. As a biographical essayist she had a clstnn 
and delicacy comparable to that of Strachey himself; 
as a critic she was only second to Mr. £hbt; but it 
was as a novelist that her most significant work was 
done. Her fastidious genius was incapable of such 
crudity as that of the fehaviourists— of the truth of 
whose doctrines, it may be remarked, Mr. Russel! 
has admitted his persuasioo* — but in her own way 
she co-operated in their work of breaking up ti^ 
human personality, resolving life itself into a fortuitous 
concourse of episodes, without value or significance, 
but interesting like the changing fonns of clouds or 
patterns of a kaleidoscope. And so with the mind ; 
Mrs. Woolf would aevez go to the absurdity of deny- 
ing its cristencs — on the contrary, she could see 
deeper into it chan most people. But she could see 
in it. as in life, nothing but an essentially meaningless 
procession of cpisodw. life is neither real not 
earnest — not erven the grave is its goal, for there is 
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no goal. The stream flows Mst us ; notliing abides, 
not even the stream itself ; cut it is worth while to 
sit on the bank and observe, with a detached scrutiny, 
the changing effects of light on the surface, and perhaps 
a trout lurking in the snado>K's, or a pebble gleaming 
from the depths of a pool. These things have no 
special significance, but they are at least interesting. 
And interest is all that one can reasonably expect 
from life such as ours. 

The artistic contribution of this singularly brilliant 
group was in keeping. Mr. Roger Fry, not only a 
critic but a painter in almost, if not quite, the first 
rank, along \rith Mr. Qi\*e Bell, carried fo completion 
the re-orientation of British art criticism had 
undertaken before the War. New vistas, undreamed 
of in King Eduird’s England, were ^e^'calcd, and 
the revolution effected by the French Post-impression- 
ists xi’as confirmed among that minority of British 
artists to whom painting u*as more than a trade, like 
the street v.-alkec's, of civir^ pleasure to those who 
could pay foe it. But the efl^ of their teaching ti-as 
to witndraw art completely from life, to reduce— or 
raise — it to a matter of pure tccJinique, a counterpoint 
of mass and colour values. That art could be in any 
sense the expression of a nation’s soul would have 
seemed to them, as it did to Whistler, the last ti’ord 
in Philistinism. 

THs was particularly unfortunate for British art, 
which has, more markedly than that of any other 
nation, maintained close contact with life. 

The Bloomsbury oracles had a positive distaste for 
the art of thek own countrymen, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of belittling it. ** English form,” said Mr. 
Bell, in what was at least good English phraseology, 
” is normally a stone bclow' Frenen, At any riven 
moment the best painter in England is unlifcay to 
be better than a first-rate man in the French second 
dass.” ' The effect of stafements of tfus kiad was 
not only to confirm the blindness of Englishmen fo 
^ Stuff p. 190. 
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tbs glories of tbdr o^ra psst — m> c«ber natioa Tronid 
fc2ve fb^otten such a caster as John RilcT * — bur it 
tended to engender a sense of national icfcnoiity 
that bung Hke a milUtocc round the neck of contea- 
poraiv Bdtish art. But it «as aH in beeping ^sith the 
deffTTOfiagoa of the Bntish intdligentsia to £r tfa: 
viikst possible gnif benr c g.n itself and the Bridsh 
public. 

Tte aversioa -vras tnetoaL The ordicaiv rnan, 
xras bccomii^ more and more cheerfoUr identined 
•with the lirde ifaa, had co tise for iareflecmals. 
The Laboor Partv, cowurds rrhich rran r of these 
wronld fcrre g avi t a ted, had Jess nse for t h^ r services 
foan any other. Even such rwrohs as Rnssdl and 
\rdls could find co bener employment than that of 
Uriah the Ifittitt:, ia being put cp to ^bt hopdess 
oonstziacaccs. -ked the mtencaiuls, ia their mm, 
f ggraw jd cor only os tecraaoosir unhdpiul, bert tended 
to becorce more and more eohremprcoos and Hrter. 

There vras Mr, \S"ycdhan Lewis, wbo before the 
War had started a moremen: called Vomcism, more 
or less aa eqarralect of Italian Furatism, whose cost 
intelligible aim was to be more advanred than any- 
thing oKside k. After the TTzr be derdoped into 
a sorr of professional enemy — Tre Eiav^ was the 
mmc he pave to wisar was, ta efiiret, a one-man maga- 
zree — and as such be devoted himsdfi cot without 
a certain zest, to the task of scarifting his conrem- 
pQtaries, and most of all, tis fellow int^ecruah. It 
was good sport for every b o d y coccetned, for it was 
easier for Mr. Lewis to be an cnenre than tt) make 
enemies, hst it led to worse than nowhere — from 
contempt for men to impatience with tfcdr ftccdom, 
and olamateh" to coquetting with tyranny in ^ 
shape crf’Eascism and Hitledsm ; betraying cmliratioa 
tn Its real and mortal cneray. 

* Ir B 1,1 tbat wJar w»s to be » rsp«s«s3- 

CTe 0£ Bmsli ast m *9J4, cocaiosa cot * 
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But the enmity of Mr. Lewis was nothing to the 
ruthlessness with wHch Mr. Aldous Hu^ey, the 
brightest star in this mteUectuai galaxy, exposed and 
explored the lowest depths of human nature, in its 
phase of contemporary evolution. Mr. Huxley’s 
genius united all the talents. As a poet, he was one 
of the picked pioneers of X^beels ; as a scientist, he 
had inherited the Huxley tradition ; he was a friend 
and intimate associate of D. H. Lawrence ; he was 
equally at home in all the arts ; he had the gift of 
expressing hinaself through the medium of hetion; 
and to crown it all, he was in the first rank of contem- 
porary humorists. In fact so exuberant, and appar- 
ently irresponsible, was his humour, in his earlier 
books, that it blinded his readers and critics to the 
desperate seriousness underlying it. It was as if a 
prophet bad come into the city in the disguise of a 
Merry Andrew. 

Mr. Huxley’s vitv: of human nature, was, in effect, 
that its ultimate and only reality was that of the body. 
This, for an admirer of Lawrence, would have been 
flot^g remarkable. But beyond this, Mr. Hu.riey, 
in sentiment if not in theory, made a further and most 
significant advance by regarding the body, or at any 
rate the servitude to body, as essentially ^dle. He is 
never tired of rubbing in the humiliation of this 
servitude, at first with a laughter as bitter as that of 
Swift, but finally on the note of alternating horror 
and sai’agcry that resounds throughout ms Pe/ftf 
Counttrpoint. The climax of horror is reached in his 
description of the long-drawn-out agony of a child 
dying in the grip of memngitis, and in that of a neurotic 
murderer, fresh from the disposal of the corpse, who 
has to sit and listen to his employer prosing about 
the utilization of the phosphorus in cadavers ; while 
fox disgust, we have the exposure of animal lust in 
its most hairtless, sordid, and nauseating extremes of 
degtadarion. Who shall ddrver us fiom the body 
of this dcaA ? 

We begin to realize the real secret of Mr. Huxley. 
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He is no Pawn—hc has none of ilut spontaneous 
delinht in the oody and «s fulfJmcnt that is the aience 
of I'af^nism, y^^jnst she dominance of the flesh, 
cs'cn though he sees no hope of csca^ lus soul is in 
furious Tcs'olt. He is, in fact, a Puritan—aJl the 
more, because he lus carried Puritanism to its Jo^'cal 
condusion of discarding God and the Bible, as the 
Omreb and Free Will had already been disarded by 
Calvin. On the surface there may be the tolcrana of 
Tliclcnu, but all beneath there is a burning, an agonh:* 
inc, hatred of sin, that at first vents itself in satire— as 
when, in the Kirlc of siitccnth-century Scotland, 
first one member of the congregation and then another 
was dragged out and made to sit beneath the preacher 
on the gowk’s stool — but finally takes the form of a 
sermon, mercilessly drawn out, on dte one unvarying 
text, ** The wages of sin is Death 1 The wages of 
sin is DEATH I ” 

We find in Mr. Huxley all the intransigcance of the 
true Puritan, who sees a sinner in cver>' p«sa*by, 
and a sin in every action. Not even St. Francis is 
found pure in his sight ; not even that idol of all the 
modems, Bauddairc, can be excused the gowk’s 
stool. Vour true Puritan is no respeaer of persons, 
and he uill apportion the wages of sra to the uttermost 
farthing. None escape. Mr. Huxley looks upon 
the life of his time, or rather upon the narrow ardc 
of modem intcUecruals with which it is his spraal 
pfownce to deal, and be finds nothing but futilim 
of mind and nastiness of flesh. To read his novels 
and stories would almost convince one that the whole 
modem age did not contain one remotely lovable 
character ; that tenderness and pity, that a pure or 
disinterested motive, did not exist, or, at b«t, was 
too exceptional to be worth taking into accounL 
The irruption of a saint or a hero into hCr. Huxley’s 
world would shatter it to pieces. 

It was only in the ensuing decade that_Mr. Huil^ 
exchanged the black g o wn of the Paacxn for we 
prophet’s mantle, that he might become something 
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more than a Jeremiah to his age. For Jeremiah had 
been content with such crude and disputable chances 
as that of invasion. But for the sinners of the modern 
age tlierc is no conceivable escape. Grant that no 
catastrophe overwhelms tWs generation or any that 
succeeds it ; grant that all its brightest dreams are 
translated into realities, and that the whole world is 
turned into a prosperous and peaceful scientidc Utopia, 
in which all the principles of Freud and Henry Ford 
arc put into practice ; then Mr. Huxley will take you 
into that future and show you a hcU on earth more 
hopeless, more ignoble, than the lowest circle of 
Inferno. There is no escape, not in science, not 
even in success, from the u’ages of sin. 

The fact that, like another prophet, Mr. Huxley 
had started out to deliver a very different message, 
only renders his actual utterance more impressive. 
As one of the older Puritans might have put it, the 
hand of the Lord was upon him. 

But he is a prophet with no nsessage of salvation. 
For he is also a Puritan — and unlike the Knoxes 
and Calvins of an earlier age, is consistent in the 
renunciation of free will. You arc saved or damned 
and there is nothing to be done about it, or if there 
is, your master, the body, will not Jet you do it. At 
best there is a limited and temporary salvation for the 
elect of the intellect. But nobody can rise from the 
perusal of such books as Point Counterpoint and 
Brave Nev World without feeling that modem hfan 
and his dviliration — so far as their author may be 
trusted — arc well and truly damned. 

It was only the average Englishman's belief in 
getting on with the job of the moment, without 
stopping to thiiUc, that could have rendered him 
callous to the practically unanimous verdict passed on 
his dvilizaUon by the Post-war generation of intel- 
lectuals. Not one of them had the least use or the 
least hope for it. To most, it was not even worth 
the compliment of rebellion. That Abomination of 
Desolation, the Kingdom of the Last Man, that 

H.V, o 
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makcth everything small, stood too firmly to be 
challenged. Of those few TS’bo repudiated allegiance, 
most contented themsdves with retiring into cells 
or communities of a culture as different as possible 
from the life without. Only a few remained at large 
to expose or satirize. It was something to England's 
credit that they were even allowed to do this, and not, 
as in Fasdbolshevist countries, compelled to prostitute 
their souls and look cheerful, or take the consequences. 

But if there is any truth in the saying that, where 
there is no vision, the people perish, the udthdrawal 
of vision from the people rs a phenomenon of some 
seriousness. 

But all this was as nothing to the Little Man 
Wmself, who cared more for his politicians and press 
lords than he did for his highbrows, and who had 
writers and artists galore to u&e his pdatc. For one 
reader of the Sitsvells' poems there were certainly a 
hundred for those of ^liss Wilhelmina Stitch, and 
probably of Miss Fay lachfawn, to whom, in their 
own unpretentious Ime, nobody could grudge their 
success, but who would scarcely have d^etfa place 
even on the lower slopes of Parnassus. The ^ant 
attempt of Tie Outlook to provide intellectual paouJum 
for twopence a week only, foredoomed it to extinction, 
while jobn Bull, at the same price, was increasing its 
sales to over a million. 

The colossal vogue of writers like Edgar Wallace 
and Miss Ethel Dell was nothing remarkable or 
specially new, but what constitutes perhaps the most 
remarkable literary phenomenon of the time was the 
fame and fortune adiicved by Mr. A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son’s If Winter Corns. For Mr. Hutchinson was a 
writer of the loftiest pretensions, one who not only 
had a gospel to proclaim, but sought to remould the 
style of the English language into an instrument fit 
for its delivery. The effect was as if Mr. James 
Joyce bad been trying to make a reJnetto ad ahsterdum 
of the sentiment of Mr. John Galsworthy. But the 
sudden and overwhelming success achieved by the 
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book, after a not specially encouraging start, did show 
that in spite of all appearances, there was a public 
looking for spiritual leadership, and ready to ct)' 
" Lo here f ” to anyone who apowred remote])’ capable 
of giving it. But who could look for salvation from 
the climes of Vienna or the flats of Bloomsbury ? 
Wliat comfort was there on the dissecting tabic of 
Mr. Huxley, or guidance from the darker oracles of 
Mr. Eliot ? In Mr. Hutcliinson the spirit was at 
l«st willing, whatever else may have been weak. 



CHAPTER. V 

SEX IN THE LIMELIGHT 

The spate of competitive candour on the 
the War has left almost untouched 
women who were sucked mto the maelstrom. , 

£?ci^'ce^raSe?m?"^u[t-£»^^^^^ 

say that the answer to the but 

gnpes from Aotns ? should be. Perhaps 

•women can. _ «f tiiat time can confirm. 

As anyone with a memofy of that 

*e effea of the Wtu upon *'J°'SfXrinto a 
were taken from their homes R'X°f„dom of 
life that combined the disaphne rnth ^ 

military service, was "™'"'‘™^„“fcminists. who 
likely to be agreeable to have a tight 

hold that womm, b^g better than m^ ^ 

,o be men ^d a bit wo« At 

coaisemng of fibre. The s^g ^ j 

to a lough-and-teady type, free ot speecn 

in delicacy. enioved a sexual 

She also, for bettct “^“gjnncivable to the 

freedom that would however 

Edwaidians, however gay, oi in the 
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naughty. When she was ftee from her work, she 
^^s free also for the companionship of men who were 
enjoying a brief respite from the horrors of the 
trenches, and most probably doomed to premature 
and agoniaing death. And in the atmosphere of 
patriotic hysteria that prevailed, it came to be 
accounted as almost mean-spirited to deny some 
poor boy what might be his last pleasure on earth, 

Mrs. Dora Russdl, a witness who can hardly be 
accused of bias in favour of Mrs. Grundy, tells us 
how “ strange to say, the nearness of death from 
enemy bombs or enemy fire did not intensiiy' the 
thought of holiness and heaven. It made the little 
footles made to measure morality look absurd ; it 
mocked the emptiness of female virtue. When 
poverty and parents forbade the certainty of marriage, 
with nothing but uncertainty and death around them, 
our modem Aspasias took the love of men and gave 
the love of woman . . » which is of course a 

very nice way of putting it. A more old-fashioned 
rendering would be that the War was responsible for 
not a Utde indulgence of carnal affection and disregard 
of sexual inhibitions among the younger women in 
all classes of society. 

Naturally too, as in only exceptional cases were they 
liable to become casualties, the war girls survived the 
War in practically full force, and became — with 
diminishing plausibility as the years went on — 
accepted as the type of Post-war young womanhood. 
In tact, this type underwent almost an apotheosis. 
Nothing was more common than for journalists and 
cartooiusts to contrast the femininity of the Victorian 
young lady — always grotesquely exaggerated for the 
purpose — ^with the presumably superior attractions of 
strapping and swearing hc-women frantically engaged 
in atHeuc contest or mechanical speeding. The very 
term “ womzalf ” became oae oi abase or ridicule. 

One result of this was to put an inquisitorial ban 
on every sort of romantic or tender sentiment. This 
1 P* 
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5orf of rhiflg vas, ia the lin^ of the time, ” sloppy ” 
or “smarmy”. It was the fashion to be brutally 
direct about the most intimate facts of life. No 
novelist who aspired to be abrasf of the time would 
spare Hs or her reader as many references as could 
\x dragged in to what he or she would persist in 
miscalhng the lavatory. Love between the seres 
had become a physiological fact, to be discussed 
with no more sentiment than you would get in a 
hospital ward. And in faa, it would be rather 
absurd to indulge in tender sentiment about a nymph 
who would call you a bloody fool for your pains. 

And yet there was never a time when sex and 
cretything connected with it were cultivated with 
so obsessive an ardour. The old, Pre-war sufiiaecttes, 
who had thought earnestly of the mission of woman 
and her ecpiahty with Man on a basis of sex'free 
comradeship, were as much out of <^te as the dodo. 
ITje first thing that a biserwal electotate did with its 
vote was to throw out every woman candidate,^ 
induding even the formidable Miss Qmstabel Panh- 
hursf. The absence of scntinicnt in the demobbed 
war-worker by no means implied indifiercnce to the 
pleasures of sex. On the contrary, she had been 
taught to take the shortest possible cut to a good time. 

It is not surprising, under these circumstances, that 
the period immediately following the War should 
have witnessed a certain tendency towards the slacken- 
ing of sexual inhibitions. To this several causes, 
besides the habits picked m during the War, con- 
tributed. It was a rime of nervous overstrain and 
exhaustion, a time when everyone was suficiing ixom 
something akin to shell-shock. And it is notorio^ 
that ncr^'ous padents arc not only more de£dent m 
sclfcontrol, but also more obsessed by the sa 
motive than people in connal health.^ It is not the 
first rime in history that nervous tei^on has sought 
rdief through the outlet of sex passion. 

r UTith the techaksl exn^^tkia of rlw Sicfl Fdnet, Cooutfiss 
Maikkrkz, wbo Ecver took ter seat. 
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Again, the War had brought about a great, tem- 
porary shortage of eligible men, and in consequence 
a large residue of women who could not hope for 
fulfilment of their sex life within the bonds of matri- 
mony. Add to this, that such fiilfilment was rendered 
a great deal more practicable by the increased facilities 
for birth control. And the religious sanctions, by 
which chastity had been upheld, were no longer con- 
sidered, by the majority of young people, any bar to 
the pursuit of a good time. 

It is not remarkable, under such circumstances, 
that we should find, in fiction of the best-selUng 
variety, an exploitation of the cock and hen type of 
relationship between human beings. Mr. Geffrey 
Moss’s Save/ Pepper^ for instance, presents us with the 
portrait of a chinning and sympathetic young lady, 
released from war-v'ork at Vienna, and desirous of 
finding the means of stocking a chicken farm, w'ho 
has the bright idea of hiring herself out as a whore 
to members of the Hungarian nobility. The Unula 
Trent of W. L. George has not even the excuse of 
the new poverty, but breaks loose from the county 
set in which she has been brought up, from what 
appear to be motives of impure and simple nympho- 
mania. And then there is Robert Keable’s StKO/i 
called Peter, the story of a war-time Padre who devotes 
himself to the imitation of a Christ remarkably like 
that of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, and fulfils the yearnings 
of his interesting soul in fornication with a by no 
means unwilling nurse. 

It would however be a mistake to accept the evi- 
dence of plays and novels, and even of the contem- 
porary Press, without the greatest caution, where the 
life of normal people is concerned. Fiction does not 
pretend to be fact, and the iounulist, depicting the 
social scene, is supplying the sort of stimulus he 
thinks his readers want, and not trying to arrive at a 
balanced estimate of the truth. It is the exception 
and not the rule that has new's value. Philippa 
drunk is news ; PhUIada sober is none. Wlien Mr. 
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Noel Co^fd displays on the stage a couple of married 
ladies engaged in a drunken bravl about a Jovcf, it 
docs not prove that tWs is the common form of sodal 
intercourse — rather the reverse. For unless it were 
more shocking than anything the audience would be 
likely to experience themselves, it would lose all its 
thrill. 

It has been necessary to make this qualification, 
because in every histoty of our time that deals with 
sodal matters, the evidence of such public enter- 
tainers appears to be accepted as valid without qualifi- 
cation, and there is danger of a grossly-exaggerated 
caricature being transmitted to posteri w as an authendc 
portrait. No doubt the effects of tne War on the 
maimers and morals of the survivors, particularly of 
the rising generation, were far from negligible in the 
period of nervous exhaustion that immediately suc- 
ceeded it. But anyone capable of trusting the evidence 
of his own memory against that of the printed word, 
will agree that they were nothing like as sensational 
as they were pdnted by interested artists, or rather, 
that tne sensational mmUestations were confined to 
a small minority, who in consequence secured the full 
blaze of journalese limdight. 

Even after the V^ar, there was money enough avail- 
able to finance a pursuit of pleasure in ways so feverish 
as to be definitely ncutoric. There were cases in 
the courts that were eagerly written up by the papers 
as revelations of drcadml goings on in fashionable or 
Bohemian drdes — nothing quite so sensadonri as the 
Oscar Wilde affair in the Ninedcs, but still lurid 
enough ; cases of drug slavery ; allegations of con- 
duct m high places that would ccrtamly, before the 
War, have earned the epithet shameless ; cases even 
in which the revolver was lequlsitiooed for the final 
solution of the sex problem. There was a great deal 
of attention solicited for the illegalities of night 
dubs, though these amounted to no more than the 
disregard, by cyeiybod/ concerned, of a purely 
arbitrary law forbidding the sale after a certain hour, 
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and at extortionate prices, of liquors that, taken in 
sufficient quantities, might be intoxicating. But it 
■was assumed that places constantly raided by the 
police must be excessively naughty, and certainly they 
included 'what Mr. Evelyn Waugh would describe as 
low joints, at w’hich Venus as well as Bacchus took 
toll of the clients. But the average fashionable night 
dub was as harmless as the average fashionable hotel. 

Journalese attention was focussed to an extraordin- 
ary degree on what was christened the cocktail habit, 
or in plain English, gin swigging. To judge by 
accounts in the contemporary Press, you might imagine 
that this craze had captured the entire upper and middle 
dasscs of England, and that every young woman was 
as certainly a gin-bibber as she was a user of lipstick. 
This was a wild exaggetadon. There were no doubt 
sets in which not only cocktail parties, but even such 
pictiuesque exaggerations as bottle and pyjama parties, 
were in vogue. But the great middle dass was very 
little affected, if only for the reason that it had its 
nose too dose against the grindstone to be able to 
afford such luxuries. And to the country houses, 
except those tenanted by the muvtaitx riebts^ the habit 
was slow to penetrate. Old fashioned people were 
even inclined to look down on it as a little vulgar. 

If the present author may dte his own experience 
of a partially-suburbanizea Hertfordshire town, he 
would doubt whether there were three houses, at 
any time during the Nineteen-twenties, at which a 
cocktail could have been obtained for love or money. 
He could not answer personally for mote than one. 

To judge by the printed word, there was a cult 
not only of gin, but of Youth itself, spdt with largest 
of Y’s. Youth ■was supposed to think, daim, or 
assert, this, that or the other thing. Young people 
were depicted as blaming die War and all its attendant 
miseries on to their elders, and as bebg grimly 
determined not only to run the world themselves, 
but also to treat the older generation with calculated 
rudeness and disrespect. Perhaps there were as 
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n7anj' unmannerly hobbkdchoys after as before the 
War,^ and rather more cheeky flappers. But except 
for a few sclf-consciouj undergraduates, the cult of 
youth remained the monopoly, as it had been the 
invention, of middle-agea newspaper men. The 
young people themselves were too busy getting a 
living or a good time to think about Youth in the 
abstract. As for reforming the social order, that 
kind of serious ambition was decidedly less in vogue 
than in the early enthusiastic days of the Fabian Society 
and the School of Economics. 

The business of writing up, and photographing, 
the usually commonplace proceedings of people who 
were supposed to oclong to I-ondon Society, had 
gone on with unabated vigour through the War, 
and flourished more than ever after it. The Snob 
Press, with its almost unbelievable vapidity and 
vulgarity, answered to one of the most firmly-rooted 
instincts of the British bourgeoisie, and had an addi- 
tional source of income from not a few of the pluto- 
cratic pushers, whose daughters it advertisetf in a 
manner reminiscent of the Bagdad slave-markets. 
Some of these people hired regular publidiy agents, 
and there was a form of blackmail levied by editors,* 
who were known to reward a refusal to contribute 
with neglect or worse. 

One of the stunts that was worked up from this 
source was that of the antics of a small set, who 
christened themselves, or were christened by the 
journalists, the Bright Young TTiings. Something 
of the sort had probably been jn existence, in one 
form or another, since the days of the Bucks and the 
Mohocks, and had been very much to the fore in Ae 
time just before the War, when it had found expression 
in quite ingenious hoaxes. Post-war brightness never 
amounted to much more than a display of childish lU- 
manners. A party was advertised to which grown-up 

^ I doubt I't though. The temporary cooimission had b*e« 
a school of raannert. 

» A minority, I gladly believe. 
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people came dressed as babies, and were wheeled 
about in perambulators, shouting and disturbing the 
neighbours up to all hours in the morning. Motors 
were driven through the streets at a murderous pace 
in the course of treasure hunts. One young gentleman 
actually distinguished himself by smashing up the con- 
tents of a lady’s bedroom. In any other time, such 
proceedings would have been quietly ignored, or 
dealt with in such a w’ay that their authors would 
have realized the expediency of playing the fool in 
their own houses. Cut thanks to the advertisement 
they received, they were treated, and seem only too 
likely to pass into history, as a social phenomenon of 
the first importance. 

Naturally youth, with its proncncss to suggestion, 
did occasionally tty to play up to the expectations of 
its boosters. The college tag, for instance, wWch 
had formerly been a spontaneous combustion of youth* 
ful high spirits, became a self-conscious ritual, in which 
soot and flout were suppUed in advance, with girl 
students taking part, and the reporters in attendance. 
But in ^gland, attempts to organize youth never 
got much further than this primitive stage, at any 
rate during the Nineteen-twenties. A few Fasdsti 
did attempt to get started, but they never recovered 
from the ridicule that followed their adoption of the 
significant initials — B.F, 

We see, then, that in estimating the style of life of 
the Post-war epoch, we are handicapped by the fact 
that the Press, supported by the stage and the novel, 
already holds the field wdtb an account that, where it 
is not actually false, is so misleading by its emphasis 
of the exceptional and trivial, and by its suppression 
of the normal, as to be rather worse than valueless 
as evidence. 

I-et us try, as best we can, to sift the grain from 
all this chaff, and form some notion of what changes 
really were taking place. We need not indulge in the 
dream of a young womanhood seduced every week 
end and fuddled with ^n e\'ciy evening, in order to 
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realize that immediately after the War there vr^s a 
marked tendency to what one can only describe as 
defeminization. Hus, one cannot help thinking, was 
largely due to the dominance of the hard-boil^ war- 
scm'cc women. And as the younger genetarion arose 
to take their place, a reacrion set in that by the end of 
the Ninetecn-cwentics was tending to something like 
a Victorian revival. 

But for some years after the War it was the fashion 
for young women to dress and behave in as mannish 
a way as possible. Even the seductive curves of the 
feminine figure became an offence. The bosom that 
had arousrt the tomanric passions of the Victorians 
in whiskers, and the part of the anatomy that the bustle 
had emphasized for the benefit ofthose with beards and 
moustaches, were both planed down, or slimmed to 
a level of masculine flatness. Even the hair, the 
traditional glory of Woman, was first bobbed and 
finally, in extreme instances, cropped like a man’s. 
An exception to this teadenc)* was the use and display 
of cosmetics 'U'ith the unabashed frankness that 
choraacrized the Post-xvar woman. 

Fraxik she certainly was, in word and deed, to the 
point of brutality. The honour of a girl consisted 
m being perfectly unshockable. Young people of 
both sexes thought nothing of discussing birth control 
and the most sakdoos complexes of psychoanalysis. 
Kissing became as common as handshaking, and meant 
as little. When a young nun took out a girl for an 
evening’s rccrcatioa, he crpccted a fair refum for 
outlay, and she thought nothing of giving it, within 
the recognized limits. For the rest, she was fully as 
capable of taking care of hendf as he was. Sex was 
no longer a mystery or a romance, but a partnership 
in physiological enjoyment. 

It was only to be expected that the cult of masca- 
iioity in the female should be accompanied by a con^ 
pensating increase of effenaina^ in the male. And 
something of this sort we <fo fmd among the yauag 
people who were oming to marority just after the 
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Wat. These had been unfortunate in having to pass 
their early ’teens not onl^ in an atmosphere of ajnjost 
intolerable nervous tension, but also in conditions 
entailing definite under-nourishment. The reaction 
agamst the cult of tmnitncss and patriotism preached 
during the War, gathered full strength in the years 
that followed it, and was most powerful of all among 
those who had been orphaned or bereaved without 
the chance of ser\’ing. And the most powerful 
incentive to manliness was withdrawn by the denial 
of scope to the protective instinct of the youth for the 
girl. The pally and hail-fellow-well-met misses in 
short skirts did not exacdy appeal for protection ; 
in fact, they were more Hkdy to assume the office of 
protector themselves. 

Here again, one needs to tread cautiously, and not 
generalize too sw^ingly from extreme instances. 
But it is at least significant that at the Universities, 
and especially at Oxford, a cult of exaggerated effemi- 
nacy was not only fashionable, but tolerated. Men 
cultivated a habit of addressing each other in terms 
of feminine endearment, and affected a homosexual 
sentimentality that went fat beyond that which had 
caused such scandal in the pages of Oscar Wilde's 
Dpr/af! Cray. Nobody thought of being particularly 
shocked by it now, not even when the leaders of the 
undergraduate intelligentsia took to the use of cos- 
metics— it was reported of two of the most celebrated 
that they had quarrelled because one had copied the 
shade of the other’s make-up, a story perhaps too good 
to be true, but none the less htn trwate. 

It was perhaps not wholly unconnected with this 
tendency, that the qualities of grit and determination, 
that haa been the secret of Britain’s supTeaiacY in her 
traditional field of sport, seemed all too conspicuously 
in abeyance. In almost every form of athletic contest 
in which English champions were pitted against those 
of other, and even daughter, nations, they suffered 
defeat, ver^ng at times on disgrace. In boxing, 
England was reputed to have earned the horizontal 
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championship of the world. In cricket, /\1I England 
teams, foniudaWc on paper, crumpled and united 
before the dogged tactics of the Australians. In golf 
and tennis, in athletic sports, it u-as just the same. 
There was nothing for it but to discover that the 
grapw were sour, and that nothing would induce an 
Englishman to concentrate his whole energies on 
what ViTss after all onlf a game. 

It would be idle to argue as if this represented zny 
permanent lowering of the national virilitf. Lite 
the corresponding phase of feminine mannishness, it 
did not outlast the nen'ous and mental exhaustion 
that was the immediate l^cy of the VTar, and towanls 
the dose of the ensuing d^de signs were not lacking 
that the rogue of the Pansy and the hard-boiled virgin 
was waning to its dose. 

At no tim^ certainly, was there any such otgie of 
sexual incooiinence as the more sensational accounts 
of the time would give one to believe. The fact that 
tfie Post-war gid was brutally realistic about sex, 
did not mean that she was a practising Aspisia. 
There were no doubt a substantial min ority who 
exploited the new ^owledgc of contraceptives xrith- 
out stint or shame. Among the women workers in 
shops and offices, there must have been not a few 
who, unth the prospect of a suitable marriage mdefin- 
itdf remot^ encouraged or permitted liaisons of the 
kind so vividly described in Mr. Eliot’s W'ajfe LarJ, 
in which the typist, after the visit of the small house 
agent’s clerk. 

Smoothes hev hair srith satomitic fan<!. 

And {ma a record on the gramopbone. 

But the solid rock of British upper- and midic- 
dass respectability remained impervious to anything 
worse than a little clupping of the suifiice. To t^ 
as if a dean sweep haa been made of all Victorian 
taboos might be safe from challenge, but it would be 
grossly at vamnee wfrh che frets. la spite of riw 
falling off of churdi attendance and slump in dogmatic 
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faith among all classes alike, the various religious 
bodies, and their leaders, zeroised an influence that 
had no parallel in any other country except Ireland. 
When Broadcasting became established under the 
auspices of the State, it was conducted with a piety 
that would have satisfied Archbishop Laud, in all but 
its lack of Anglican exclusiveness. In the army, 
even under conditions of war-time conscription, free- 
thinking soldiers were compelled to go to Christian 
services, just as the Christian converts in the service 
of old Rome had been requited to sacrifice to a Divine 
Gesar. The stage and screen were purged of any- 
thing that coula be remotely offensive to sectarian 
sensibilities. 

And there was a militant Puritanism in high places 
that in some ways surpassed anything dreamed of in 
Victorian times. This was patuculatly rife under the 
Home Secretaryship of Mr. Joynson Hicks, one of 
the sternest and most unbending of old-fashioned 
Evangelicals, from 1924 to 1929. The oldest pro- 
fession in the world, hard hit by amateur competition, 
was harried with a thoroughness to which there had 
been no parallel under the auspices of the Great 
Queen. The promenades and cafes at which ladies 
of the town had marketed their services were sup- 
pressed or cleaned up. The last of the old meaty 
sporting papers, whose bawdy japes had been the 
delight ofevery smoking-room in the country, became 
mcaiy mouthed and passed away as pure as Sir Galahad. 
The efforts of the police to purge the London 
Parks of vice were so unrelenting, and produced such 
notorious scandals, that it was not safe for any decent 
person to walk or sit in them after dusk. Smuggling 
became a crime forced on anyone who wished to Keep 
aa Jait with the contempora^ masterpieces of lus 
own country’s literature. 

The Defence of the Realm Act, the hated Dora, 
survived the War, and imposed restrictions on per- 
sonal liberty that led directly to whatever scandals 
were associated with night dubs, and drove thousands 
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of British holiday-makers to spend thelt monw on 
the amenities provided by the French and Belgian 
coast towns. Never, since the dayi of Praisegod 
Barcboncs and the Major-GcncraJs of the New Model, 
had virtue been enforced teith so heasy a hand. But 
there was not, as there had been in the days of the 
Commonwealth, a force of public opinion strong 
enough to shatter the power of the saints at the first 
opportunity. 

It was not sin, in the old-fashioned sense, that was 
particularly prominent or particularly dangerous dur- 
ing the Post-v.'ar years. But there \i*as a more subtle 
peril of what could best be described as mental and 
cs'cn nervous inadetjua^. For the Peace had gi^cn 
dvilized nun another, and perhaps a final opportunity, 
to take thought and put his house in order. But if 
wadom and good wm should fail him, if from lack 
of stea^astness he should make the great tcfusal to 
face the truth and command his dcstmy, not all the 
copybook virtues would avail him to save his soul 
alive. ^ . 

It is a fact not without significance that the diso- 
pline of moralj was one of the prime functions of 
the new diaatorship, or granny, that u'as beginning 
to capture the nations or Central Europe. 
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UNSTABLE EQUILIBRIUM 

CHAPTER I 
HONESTY AS POLICY 

The General Election of November 1922, was as 
startling as the Gjnservative revolt that had precipi- 
tated it. To many, even friendly observers, it bad 
seemed impossible that, under a system of universal 
franchise, there could ever be such a thing as an 
independent Conservative majority. There were even 
fears of a class-conscious vote putting into power a 
Socialist Government pledged to such revolutionary 
expedients as the capital levy. The most confidently- 
predicted outcome was a stdenute between the three 
parties, and some new form of coalition. 

The results declared on the night of the polling did 
indeed show a heavy swing of industrial, worSing- 
class constituencies to the left. On the banks of the 
Clyde, the most teeming and distressed district of all, 
there were sweeping victories for I.abour. But the 
swing had not yet gathered revolutionary momentum, 
and riiough Labour nearly trrfilcd its membership of 
the Commons, this still fefl short of a quarter. As the 
later results came in, it became evident that the 
strength of the Conservative Party had been seriously 
underrated. The agricultural constituencies, and the 
reridencial dfserrecs’ ia cbc towns, w’ere tlaiose J-alid 
for it, nor was it without support even among the 
town workers. Birmingham, the stronghold of the 
Chamberlain tradition, returned an unbroken Con- 
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servam'e phalanx. The liberal Party, split into riwi 
factions under ttro bitterly hostile leaders, and ground 
bcnceca the upper and nether millstones, had its 
total numbers stm farther reduced. 

TI« completed remms sbotred Mr. Bonar 
Government confirmed in porecr u-ith the comfortable 
majority of 79, and Labour, beyond question, in 
possession of the Opposition Front Bench, and conse- 
quently, heir ptesumptivie of tninistcrial poorer. I^d 
ir not been for that veritaWe godsend to Unionism, 
the dissolution of the Union with Ireland, the result 
srouJd have been a complete stalemate. 

Nothing is more rcmaifcablc, in English political 
history, than the way in which ibc eJeciotatei in spite 
of the ignorance, bias, or indifference of its individiids, 
does time and agam manage to return a majority 
eMtessive of a national purpose. Even in the days 
of the old, unrefortned Parliament, with its comtprion 
and its grossly unrepresentative franchise, the nation 
did repeatedly contrive to get its authentic will 
expressed at elections, as in the time of the Long smd 
the Chralier Pariiamcais, of the SacbevertU Trial, 
of Fox's “ INIartyts ", and of the Kefonn Bill itself. 

This was more than ever the case under the ptaetkv 
ally universal franchise of Post-war years, in 191* 
the people had been dronfecn with victory, and wanted 
to trust its destinies to the man it believed capable 
of winning the Peace as well as the War. By 192* 
it had b^mc thoroughly disihusioned. It wanted 
no more Welsh wizardry, nor was it yet ready to 
trust to the magic of a Soa^t Utopia. It had chosen 
Mr. Bonar Law very much in the spirit of the Prayer 
Book, " that under him we may be godly and qoiray 
go ver ned " — governed, that is to say, not by wizard^ 
and conjuring tricks, bm fay that combinarion of solid 
virtues that to the Hogiisb rnind coasritutes character. 

Ir was the same mandate that had been given to Lord 
Salisbury and to Sir Robert Peel. It was the English 
version of nonnaicy. 

Normalcy is the strong suit of Gjnservatism, as it 
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was of its ancestor, the old, Tory Royalism. The 
Englishman has a profound sense of organic con- 
tinuity, and he distrusts that form of political surgery 
that is never content without the use of the Jcnife. 
The long eclipse of the Conservative, as an inde- 
pendent Party, had dated from its adoption of Joseph 
Chamberlain’s revolutionary fiscal policy. This had 
been shelved, for the time being, by Mr. Bonar Law’s 
pledge not to effect any general change of tariffs 
during the lifetime of that Parliament. 

But the vet)’ success of the wirepullers who had 
engineered the revolt against the Coalition had 
started the new Government with a crippling handi- 
cm. The elder statesmen who had been members 
of the late Administration, and had stood staunchly 
to the last by Mr. Lloyd George, were debarred from 
sertdee under Mr. Bonar Law. Only Lord Carzon 
retained his post, and Mr. Stanley Balden was 
rewarded for his decisive intervention at the Carlton 
Qub Meeting by being made Chancellor of the 
Eschcquec. But the team that Bonar Law was able 
to scrape together was not inaptly described as a 
second eleven. It was certainly the most mediocre 
Cabinet of the century. It consisted mostly of worthy 
but quite undistinguished lords and gentlemen, and 
as such was not calculated to inspire enthusiasm in the 
country. This was relying on character a little too 
exclusively. 

For the Englishman, however conservative he may 
be, does not tolerate stagnation in his rulers. His 
belief in continuity in dynamic, and the stream that 
broadens down from precedent to precedent is, for 
that very reason, one of progress. The new Govern- 
ment was hardly in the sadtfle before it had reason to 
know on how precarious a tenure it held the support 
of the electorate. In February, 1925, three of the 
^fi'nisters who had failed to get elected in November 
contested the apparently safe COnse^^'ative scats 
vacated for their Dcncfit- E>’ery one of these was 
captured by Labour, the prime reason being the 
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feebleness, and reactionary bias, that the Government 
showed in dealing with the still acute Housing 
problem. In Aprd, it actuallj' sustained a defeat 
m the House, owing to its unsympathetic attitude 
to the daims of ex-service men in the dvil service, 
and it was only after a tremendous uproar, and what 
was virtually a surrender, that it was able to avoid 
resignation. 

From the very fimt, it became evident that the 
outstanding personality among Mr. Bonar Law's 
colleagues was destinco to be that of the new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Stanley Baldwin. Early 
in the year, he set forth to the United States on a 
mission of the utmost importance, to put on a per- 
manent footing the payment of the vast tribute to 
America with which Britain had been forced to saddle 
beisdf during the War. In theory her position was 
by no means unfavourable, for the War had left her, 
on the balance, a ueditor nation, since she had mote 
than twice as much owing to her, by her other allies, 
as she herself owed to America. But was she cvet 
likely to get paid ? The whole structure of tribute 
depended on the ability of the Allies to extract the 
whole amount from Germany, and settle their omi 
accounts out of the proceeds. Failing that, there 
would be nothing for it but for the victors themselves 
to undertake the obliMtxoos that all their might and 
all their rigour had faiftd to impose on the vanquished. 
Their statesmen would have to tax their own country- 
men in order to send the proceeds overseas, just as 
when the whole realm of &gland was bled white to 
raise a ransom for Richard feur-de-Lion — oidy 
ransom would have to be paid, not once only, but 
again and again for sixty-two mortal years. It was 
certain that no lution, excq)t England, would have 
dreamed, from motives of sheer honesty, of placing 
herself in the position of a vanquished power, by 
honouring such obligations for a moment. 

It came to this — that unless Germany could be 
properly squeezed, England might wWstle for her 
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credits, whatever she decided to do about her debts. 
There are disadvantages in being the one honest debtor 
in a defaulting world. 

England had, in 1912, made a very simple and, 
formally at any rate, generous proposal. In view of 
the much greater sums that were owing to her than 
she owed herself, and in view also of the poison that 
this whole business of debts was injecting into the 
system of world dvilization, she was ready, and in 
fact would have preferred, to cancel the debts 
altogether and start on a dean sheet. Failing this, 
she would extract no more from her creditors than 
was necessary to settle her own account with America. 

Quite apart from the tights and wrongs of the 
matter, it must be obvious to-day that the world 
would have been a happier and more pxosperousplanct, 
in its Western no less than its Eastern Hemisphere, 
if this proposal had been adopted. But idealism and 
the world view had been damned, in America, along 
with Wilson, and normalcy held swav under ^e 
auspices of tlut exceedingly practical individual, 
Warren Harding. The reaction to the English—or 
Balfour — note was positively hostile. That England 
should expect America to sacrifice something for 
nothing was bad enough ; that she should set the 
example by waiving claims of her own was almost 
worse. Unde Sam felt that John Bull was being 
virtuous at him. And his reply was a plain intimation 
that anything not nominated in the bond was outside 
the sphere of practical discussion. 

In Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Britain had sent to Wash- 
ington a statesman of very unusual ^e, almost the 
exact reverse of the professional politidan. He was, 
in the scriptural sense, a man without guile. He 
went beyond mere honesty — ^he was actively dis- 
interested to the point of quixotry. He had, just 
after the War, almost crippled himself finandally, by 
assessing himself for a volunta^ levy, and handing 
the proceeds, imder a seal of stnet anonymity, to the 
State, in the vain hope that his example would be 
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generally followed, and that men who had not had 
the opportunity to give their lives for their country 
would welcome that of giving their money. 

When he was in a position to speak and act, not on 
his own behalf, but that of his country, he did so 
with the same proud integrity of honour. That 
England should ever xmudiate an obligarion, even 
in thought, stood not within the prospect of his belief, 
not, at any rate, in 1M3. He had gone to Washington, 
as the experienced business man he was, to strike the 
best bargain he could for his coun try, but always on the 
understanding that John Bui] was one of those who, 
having sworn to ms neighbour, disappointeth him 
not, though it were to his own hindrance. 

To such a nimble mind as that of Mr, Lloyd George 
it was only natural that it should hare occurred, 
after the event, to criticize Mr. Baldwin for not havmg 
made any settlement between England and Aacna, 
parr of a general arrangement for that of the whole 
body of war debts. A round table conference at 
which France and Italy at least should have been 
represented, would hare been the roost equitable 
method of approach- But it was not the mtthod 
favoured by America, and in stipulating for it the 
English Tcpiesenutive could not have avoided the 
implication — however tactfully masked — that Eng- 
land’s willingness to pay was to some extent conol' 
tloned by that of her fellow debtors. And tha^ to a 
mentality such as Mr. Baldwin’s, would have been 
unthinkable. 

No doubt he relied on his countrymen to support 
him in this view, just as he had relied on his fcjloW' 
Capitalists to follow his example in helping to liquidate 
their country’s internal war debt. In the world of 
modem politics such an attitude was as unique as 
that of a Portia who should have been above raying 
on a legal quibble, and shotild have assumed her 
client's obligation to part with a pound of fl«h, blood 
asid alt, aooacditg to the houest int«prccation of Ac 
bond. It was, at any rate, in strildng contrast with 
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that of such a brutal realist as Af. Poincare', who made 
it very clear that none of France’s debtors would get 
a sou, unless it could be extracted from Germany, 
along with preferably a few others as a reward for 
French honesty. 

On the assumption that Britain’s obligation to pay 
was absolute and unqualified, Mr. Baldwin struck a 
very tolerable bargain. Britain had been paying j per 
cent, and America was asking for a 4^ basis for a 
funding arrangement, so that to get it cut down to 
3 per cent for the first ten years, rising after that to 
3i, W'as as good as could be expected, and as long as 
Britain could collect even half of her own debts, it 
would merely be a question of passing on with her 
right hand what she received with her left. But 
even so, Mr. Baldwin had done, and could do, nothing 
to secure that Britain should have at least as good 
terms as were conceded to America’s other debtors, 
and that while John Bull was paying through the 
nose for his own integrity, he should not enjoy the 
spectacle of his neighbours being let off in proportion 
to their lack of it. 

Not did he even secure that the creditor, while 
extracting full payment from the debtor, should not 
at the same time debar him from paying in the most 
obvious and practicable form, that of goods. This 
America was determined to prevent, for the excellent 
reason that it would have harmed her at least as 
much as Britain. She demanded gold, and as gold 
had been stipulated for in the first instance, goid it 
had to be. 

Bonar Law, that hard-headed and gloomy roan, 
was much perturbed on learning to w’hat sort of an 
arrangement his envoy had been beguiled. But to 
have repudiated it now might have entailed conse- 
quences still more serious, and it was too great an 
assertion of authority to expect from a dying man. 
In the country, the reception of the scheme was 
almost unanimously favourable — even Mr. Lloyd 
George, at the first news, vouchsafed a sort of blessing. 
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before procecdiflg to amtbetm. Mr. Baldwin's pres- 
tige was immensdy enhance. Ibe average Englisb- 
flian x?as relieved to have got the matter settled in 
what seemed to him a businesslike and friendly 
The very idea of repudiation had not crossed bis mind, 
and he felt that he could look the whole world in the 
face, with an added sense of security now that the 
soundness of the old firm of Boll liad been so tri- 
umphantly vindicated. Not was he sensible of any 
particular inconvenience. Mr. Baldwin was able to 
follow up his settlement with a Budget framed on the 
soundest lines of Conservative finance, faking another 
sixpence off the income tar, along with other remis- 
sions, and establishing a permanent sinking fund for 
the liquidation of debt. 



CHAPTER ir 


THE INVASION OF GERMANY 

But what the British public did not realize was that 
this ingenious structure, that had got to last for the 
cm sixty-two years, was built upon the sand, the 
quicksand, of German Reparations payments. The 
debt could only be prevented from becoming an 
intolerable tribute, so long as a worse tribute could 
be extracted from Gcnnany. Bur this amiable 
arrangement, fixed up bv the victors at Versailles, 
had 80 for only producea an issigoiricant fraction of 
what had been expected of it, and was now showing 
every sign of breaking down altogether. It was 
becoming evident that even irresistible force is incap- 
able of extracting blood from a stone. 

Evident, that is to say, to all who were capable of 
judging the matter dispassionately. But this was a 
feat ofwhich the French mind, under the regime of 
hf. Poincare, was still incapable. To tbe Frenchman 
it was tbe torture of Tantalus to see tbe fruits of 
victory crumbling to ashes whenever he tried to grasp 
them. There could be only one explanation — tbe 
Boche was defrauding him ; the Boche had not even 
yet learnt the lesson of his defeat. It was only a 
<Jucsrion of driving the victory home with sufficient 
r^entlessness. And now dicrc was a strong man at 
the helm who would stick at nothing short of getting 
the uttermost farthing, and whose policy was that of 
seizing his debtor by the throat with a cry of, “ Pay 
me that thou owest I 

There was sometldng more in this than mere 
polity. There were no doubt sinister and corrupt 
313 
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interests at Trork behind die stxnes, and statesmea 
Trbose deliberate polity it sras to ddre German)' to 
default, in order to £nd exesse for keying her per- 
toaccntlr crippled. But French public opinion, that 
supplied the r^ driving force to AL Poinor^’s policy, 
was ndtber so subtle nor so cynical. It was an 
emoaonal urge, of obsessive fonn, that drove forward 
the French armies into Germanj^s richest industrial 
district. The long agony of the invasion of France 
and the occupation of her territory had engendered 
an almost agonizing desire to execute the like, and 
more also, upon the invader. The Germans, by 
throwing down their arms with their territory stiU 
inviolate, had acted in the same way as the machine 
gunner who, after mowing down swathes of attackers, 
demands quarter from thett surviving comrades- Let 
the armies go forward and show the Teuton that 
invasion is a game that two can play ! Let him take 
his mm at biting the dust of humiliarion I 
should Krupp*s escape the lot of Lens and LSler 
If M. Poincanf had cot existod, it would hare been 
necessary to find his equivalent to fill a void in the 
French souk 

Certainly the lawyer from Lorraine was the man 
for the business. He could hardly even wait for a 
decent excuse. An alleged technical default was 
enough to justify him in abandoning the last pretence 
of legality, even as established at Versailles, and 
decidiog, in effect, that the War must be renewed — 
this time against an opponent who had neither the 
wtU not the capadty to take the field. There were 
other objects to be gained besides Reparations and 
Ruhr coal. The Rhine line; which France had been 
duped fay false promises into rcnounciag at VersaiUss, 
might yet be secured, if bv force or fised the Rhin^ 
lTf>d could be detached irom foe Roch, and matte 
independent under Frcndi protecnon. _ The expen- 
ment would, at any rate, be tried for all it was wortm 

Here wws a dilemma for Britain, whose armies had 
t hnr post on the Rhine, alongside those of France 
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and Belgium, and whose moral position was com- 
promised by the fact that Mr. Lloyd George had, on a 
previous occasion, joined xnth France in threatening 
this very invasion of the Ruhr. Mr. Bonar Law 
crossed the Channel just before the New Year in a 
vain attempt to induce M. Poincare to Yistea to reason, 
and allow Germany breathing space to restore her 
hopelessly shattered credit, before pressing her for 
payments that she was obviously incapable, for the 
present, of making. But he might as well have talked 
to the Channel itself as to M. Poincare. All he 
could do was to dissociate his country from a line of 
action which he truly predicted would not only' fail, 
but have disastrous effects on the economic situation 
in Europe. Hardly had he left Paris, than the French 
troops were on the march, and the grimmest, if not 
the bloodiest, phase of the struggle between Gaul and 
Teuton commenced. 

It does not fall within our scope to record it in 
detail. The German nation, unarmed, but driven 
desperate by this crowning outrage, was determined 
to suffer any violence rather than submit. Poincard 
was equally determined to use any violence to ex- 
tort submission. Week by week, month by month, 
fresh turns were given to the screw, and still the 
Germans in the Ruhr doggedly refused to recognixe 
the invaders, or do a stroke of work for them, and 
still they were supported in their refusal by the rest 
of Germany. 

Reparation payments ceased, and such deliveries in 
kind as the Ficnch managed to seize ^x’ere insignificant. 
But the strain of passive resistance completed the 
ruin of Germany. Everybody’s savings, even the 
money in their purses, turned to waste paper. Misery 
stalked the land ; the plight of the once prosperous 
middle class beggared description. Many sought 
relief in suicide. Deep in tfc German soul was 
planted an undying Iiacrcd foe the authors of this 
numiltation, a vindictive and bitter Nationalism, that 
_ was sooner or later bound to come to its own and 
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replace the peaceful but impotent regime of the new- 
bom Republic. 

M. Poincard, by way of maHng his country safe, 
had sowed dragon’s teeth that would in due time 
spring up as armies more terrible than those of the 
I^ser had ever been. Only he could have rendered 
inevitable the triumph of Naziism, 

Until the French fury had exhausted itself, there 
was but one thing that England could helpfully do, 
which was to keep her head and her temper. This 
was not easy. Entente Cordiak had given place, for 
the time, to what the French Press christened Vj^ture 
Cordiale. M. Poincar^, who had none of the 
traditional French urbanity, made no secret of his 
contempt for British scruples. The position of the 
English garrison on the Rhine was far from easy, 
ana the rrcnch spaced no effort to make it as difficult 
as possible, Ic would have been a tempting gesture 
foe England to have followed the American example 
and eased her hands of the whole business by with- 
drawing her troops. Unfortunately this would have 
exactly suited M. Pomcari’s book, by handing oyer 
the Germans in the British area to his tender mercies, 
and it would have destroyed any hope of reviving 
the old Entente once the fun' had passed. On the 
other side, the Hartnsworth Press was howling with 
delight at the spectacle of Jerry catching it, and its 
slogan was Hats to M. Poincari. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the attitude of the British Government 
in standing protestingly aside, more in sorrow than 
in anger, from its late ally’s proceedings, must be 
judged the wisest possible. But whether the “ dry, 
sterile thunder ” — as Mr, Eliot might have pur it — 
of Cuizon’s repeated diplomatic indictments of French 
policy, was equally wise, is at least disputable. 

By September, the agony of Germany had become 
too great to be endured, and M. Poincari did achieve 
his object of forcing her government to the formal 
surrender for which he had stood out with rhe un- 
compromising sternness proper to his r6le of strong 
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nun. But it was a worse than Phyrric victory. As 
a business proposition the occupation of the Ruhr 
had been a aead loss, and the French appetite for glory 
v-us beginning to cloy of the satisfaction of kicking 
a body that had now ceased even passively to resist. 
It was no good running hands through the victim’s 
pockets — they were empty. Even the expedient of 
putting up a handful of doubtful characters to con- 
sdtute themselves the government of an independent 
Rhineland, only redounded to the disgrace of its 
promoters. The Ruhr may have been a crippling 
loss to Germany — to France it was proving a white 
elephant. And with the coming of another year 
alarming symptoms began to devdop in France itself. 
There had been a grim satisfaction, to those who 
remembered the fate of the invaded provinces, in 
watching the collapse of the Mark, with its attendant 
miseries. But now the Franc began to show symp- 
toms of having caught the same infection. It began 
to slump, and the ftcnch rentier found the \'alue of 
his already diminished sa^^ngs shrinking with ominous 
rapidity. Who could tell where the process would 
stop ? Glory and the strong hand would be a poor 
substitute for the next meal. 

In May, 1924, came the elections to the French 
Chamber, and the result proved to be a vote of 
unnustakablc no confidence in M. Poincard. It was 
the real end of the War, so far as France was con- 
cerned. Her will to victory was exhausted by exper- 
ience of its firstfruits. But they who sow dragon’s 
teeth must abide the full harvest, in its season. 



CHAPTER III 

MR. BALDWIN'S FIRST PREMIERSHIP 

Sir Archibild SaU'idgc, the leader of the Liverpool 
Conservatives, had remarked, at the end of ipra, that 
if Bofur Law's health were to break down, it would 
be di/Ticult to imarine what would become of the 
Cabinet.* Before tnc end of the ensuing May this 
very catastrophe had materialiacd. Death, in its most 
terrible form, had the Premier by the throat, and it was 
impossible for him any longer to remain at the post 
of duty. The Cabinet of obscure men had lost the 
leader whose prestige and persoruliry had been its chief 
su^ort Who could be found to take his place ? 

The man who seemed marked for the post svas the 
one elder statesman left in the Cabinet, I^id Cuizon, 
with his great gifts and ^stinguished record. He 
himself had looked forward to this as the crown of 
his career, and had come up to London imagining 
the whole thing to be a foregone conclusion. But 
there was one objection to Girzon that no one could 
have explained to him. As a personalia, he was 
impossible. His formal grandiloquence might not 
have been out of plaa beneath a periudg in the reign 
of the First George, but in that of the Fifth it was a 
palpable anachronism, and of this no one was better 
aware than George V himself. A Girzon Govern- 
ment could never have won the favour of a democratic 
electorate, that insists on humanizing its leaders. Not 
even the Press ronld have dissodated the name of 
George Nathaniel Curzon from the jingling refrain of 

I am a most SQperior persoo. 


1 Sakulff ef Lirtrpeel, by Stanley Salvidgc, p. jxo. 
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So it was discovered, at the last moment, that it was 
no longer desirable to haw a Peemier who was also a 
peer. This left only one man in the field, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who, 
but a few months ago, had hardly been known by 
name to the ordinary newspaper reader, but who was 
now in the public eye as the man who had settled the 
American debt. He at least had the advantage of 
being easily humanizablc. That from early childhood 
he had been a lover of books ; that his family was 
steeped in the tradition of Prc-Rapha;lite ailture ; 
that his most casual pronouncements were apt to be 

f erns of English prose style — these were facts best 
ept in the Wkground. What did count with the 
man in the street was that Mr. Baldwin loved pigs — 
a \»’eaknes5 that had imparted human interest to so 
unpromising a subjea as the late Duke of Devonshire 
— and, above all, that he smoked a pipe, a pipe that 
became as inevitably associated mth him, in the 
popular imagination, as the grid with Saint Lawrence 
and his bowler hat with Mr. Chaplin. It was his 
bond of union with the Little Man. Who could 
vitalize Curzon, with a pipe in his mouth, leaning in 
blissful contemplation over the door of a sty ? 

Such was the personality that formed the publicity 
value of the new Premier. What manner of man he 
really was, time would reveal. For Mr. Baldwin was 
not merely the easy-going, soil-rooted Saxon, who 
thanked God in public that he was not brilliant. He 
had Puritan as well as literary antecedents. Beneath 
the unpretentious exterior, there was a strain of 
uncompromising righteousness, a moral intransige- 
iincc, that had already revealed itself at the Carlton 
House meeting and over that matter of the American 
debt. It was a most unmodem complex, this of 
“Do right though the heavens fall,” one <^culated 
to bring on its possessor’s head the fury of those 
who owned very different principles. 

To poor Curzon, waiting for his summons to 
Buckingham Palace, the news that Mr. Baldwin was 
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already there came as a stunning, perhaps as a mortal 
blow. “ A man of no espciience,” be faltered 
between his tears, ” and of the utmost insignificance 
—of the utmost insignificance I ” * But he faced up 
to the catastrophe in the spirit of a great gentleman. 
He congratulated his supplanter with generous 
u'armth ; he proposed his decrion to the leadership 
of the Party ; he carried on with his duties at the 
Foreign Office till the fell of the Ministry. He had 
less than two years to live. 

Mr. Baldwin was nowin the saddle, after a rise from 
obscurity to supreme power whose swiftness it would 
be hard to parallel in Parliamentary history. He had 
every prospect of remaining Premier for at iMst 
another four years. He had an unshakable nujority. 
In its quiet way the Government was not doing too 
badly. 1116 figures for unemployment continued to 
fall — for !»fay they were i,aai,ooo as contrasted with 
i, 48 j,®oo in January, and were not far short of a 
million below the peak figure of ipei. The cost of 
living also continued $tea£ly to dedbe ,* taxation had 
been lightened. Since the first shocks that the 
Government had sustained, there had been no signs 
of any particular ^scootent in the country, and the 
eternal Housing problem had been tadded with 
ability by the one member of the new team who 
showed unmistakable signs of rising above second- 
eleven standard — Mr. Neville (Sambcclain, the 
younger brother of Mr. Austen Qiambcrlain. 
seemed every reason for sticking to Mr. Bonar Laws 
policy of quiet government and sound finance. It rs 
safe to say that any ordinary man, in Mr. Baldwin ■s 
shoes, "would have thanked God for favours received, 
and settled down quietly to enjoy the sweets of power. 
And Mr. Baldwin stood in the public eye as the 
ofthesupremdyordiaarymaa. Itwasthcimpression 
that, with a most coosummatearc, he aimed at catmg. 

It is more than probable he himself believed in 
its fidelity to fact. 

r Ckt^h the LmI Pbau, hj Harold Nicolton, p. JJI* 
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At first it seemed as if he were determined to act 
up to expectations. There was taik of bringing Mr. 
Reginald McKenna, who had earned golden opinions 
at the Exchequer during the War, back to his old 
post to replace the Premier, a step that would have 
had the effect of dissociating the Government from 
any urgent hankerings after the full Protectionist policy 
from which Mr. Bonat Law’s pledge had debarred it 
during the lifetime of that Parliament. But the 
project failed to materialize, and Mr. Baldwin finally 
made the only possible alremative choice, by handing 
over the Exchequer to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, to 
whom his father’s Protectionist principles were a 
sacred heritage. 

There was no reason, however, to think that the 
appointment to the key post of the Government of 
its ablest financier, signified any intention, on Mr. 
Baldwin’s part, to depart from the accepted prindples 
of party strategy, and imperil not only his majority 
but his newly attained Premiership. To cany on 
Quietly was by all personal and political calculations, 
the obvious thing. Yes, but was it the right thing ? 
That was a question that would not have troubled 
manv politicians. It is difficult to imagine it having 
troubled Mr. Uoyd George before his appeal to the 
country in 1918. 

Here was Air. Baldwin, by no contrivance of his 
own, made responsible for his country’s destinies at 
a most critical period of her history — a fearful re- 
sponsibility. And he was confronted with the new 
and alarming phenomenon of the twelve-hundred- 
thousand unemployed. It is true that the figures 
had fallen in the last two years enough to make any 
ordinary man echo those words of Admiral Hotham, 
^ho had driven Nelson almost to despair by remarking 
— “ We must be contented. We have done very 
well.” But with the curve flattening out at well over 
the million mark, Mr. Baldwin could not be contented. 
As an employer, in something of the old semi-patri- 
archal tramtion, he knew what unemployment meant. 
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Was he doing his best, the best possible, for these 
men ? Was he free to do it ? 

He believed that there was a rcmcdf, a dooblc 
remedj', which, if it ^i'oujd not cure the disease alto* 
gether, at least offered the prospect of better results 
than any that had been tried hitherto. It was not 
original ; it had been the faith of the Conservarirc 
Party for a score of years, the faith in which Mr. 
Baldwin had fought his first ronstitucncy in ipo6, and 
to which he had held ever since. The circumstances of 
the Post-war epoch, so far from putting it out of date, 
had prosided additional support for if. The foreign 
market was becoming more and more closed to 
British goods, by the competitive Nationalism that was 
impelling every nation, by means of uriSs, to coa- 
sututc itself a self-contained and jealously exdasfve 
economic unit. But there were two markets whose 
possibilities were sail capable of development, that of 
the home country itself, by a system of protecove 
import doties, and of the Dominions, bV one of 
preferential tariffs. At the Imperial Conference in 
the Autumn, the Dominion Pramers had again showed 
their eagerness for such an arrangement, and one of 
them, hir. Bruce of Australia, had gone so far as to 
warn the Home Goveaunent that his country codd 
not go on indefinitely giving a preference on British 
manufactured goods, tf it got nothing in retum- 
But the British Ministers, though convinced and 
willing, w ere debarred by Mr. Botur Law's pledge 
from offering more than a few insignificant con- 
cessions. 

It was immediately after this that Mr. Baldwin 
made his great dcdsiozi. So convinced was he that 
the way of Protecrion and Preference offe^ the true 
solution of the unemployment ptobican, that^ he 
decided to put his safe tnajori^ and his newly acquired 
greatness to the hazard of a general elecrion, in order 
to get his release from >Ir, Bonar Law* s pledge. He 
first announced his intenrion in a speedi at Kymoam 
on October aj, and from that point events moved 
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with headlong rapidity. Parliament was called to- 
gether on the 13th of November only to be dissolved 
on the 16th, and the polling day was fixed for 
December 6th. 

As Parliamentary tactics* this was inviting trouble. 
The Protectionist lead had been fatal for the Conserva- 
tives in the past. The industrial North, and especially 
Lancashire, had shown an invincible bias against it, 
and there was no reason to think that its mind had 
been altered. The opponents of the Government 
had a cause that they could fight with red-hot 
enthusiasm. The Labour Party, though one would 
hardly have expected the Trade Unions to have 
objeaed on principle to Protective methods, declared 
uncompronusingly for the bourgeois gospel of Cob- 
den. Even the moribund Liberal Party was galvan- 
ized, by the thieat to its sacred dogma of Free Trade, 
into some semblance of its old vitality. Mr. Asquith 
iind ^![r. Lloyd George managed to mask their mutual 
aversion suifidently to achieve the formal reunion of 
their two factions, though Mr. Lloyd George took cate 
to keep a tight hand on the political fund he had 
accumulated as Premier. 

Mr. Baldwin had presented his cnenues with a better 
fighting cause than that with which he had provided 
his own followers, for he qualified his Protectionist 
programme by pledging himself to put no tax on 
essential foodstuffs, which were the very things on 
which the Dominions wanted a preference, and whose 
omission cut off the agricultural interest from the main 
benefits of his scheme. How far this was due to Mr. 
Baldwin’s own choice, and how far to the necessi^ of 
compromising with members of his Obinet, it is 
impossible to say. An English Premier is no dictator, 
even in his own party. 

A crowning misfortune was the defection of the 
nuUionaire-controlIcd stunt Press, whose bosses had 
been the foremost advocates of Protection, but who 
had already commenced that vendetta against Mr. 
Baldwin and . all his works that was their consistent 
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method of honouring independence of mind and 
principle in any public man. To do them justice, 
these noblemen were genuinely incapable of appreci- 
ating the Premier’s motives or even his sanity. A man 
who had thrown the best part of his private fortune 
down the drain and could not stick to power even 
when it fell into his hands 1 What else could he be 
than mad ? 

“ If Fleet Street had been consulted,” says Ix)td 
Beavetbrook, “ there would have been no defeat at 
all.” * That is profoundly true. And it was Mr. 
Baldwin’s neglect to consult Fleet Street on this, or 
aity other occasion, that constituted his unforgiveable 
offence. It was not that loud, large voice that guided 
his decisions. 

And yet, if Mr. Baldwin had been a MachiavcUi, a 
far-sighted egotism might have impelled him to a 
gamble in which, as the sequel proved, he stood to 
win either wav. The most fatal mistake he could have 
made would nave been to cling placidly to office with 
a scratched-up Cabinet that, uke Mr. Balfour's not 
altogether dissimilar combination in the early nineteen- 
hundreds, was incapable of commanding respect, and 
could only have drifted on to a rum that would have 
engulfed its leader, and much else besides. Mr. 
Baldwin himself never claimed to have acted on any 
more subtle calculation than that implied in the pro- 
verb, ” Honesty is the best policy.” 

No doubt he hoped and expected that honesty would 
have its immediate reward. The Conservatives were 
complacently optimistic up to the very eve of the polls, 
the worst that they feared being a reduced majority. 
But the first returns showed how badly they had mis- 
calculated. Lancashire and the North proved as firm 
as ever for Free Trade. Wdl before midnight, the 
returns from the boroughs showed that Mr. Bonat 
Law’s majority had been gambled away. It became 
apparent on the morrow that serious inroads had been 
made on the al/egtancc even of the counties. Libeesl 
r Politidant and Prtsi, p. 76. 
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candidates had captured such safe constituencies as 
those ofHcmel Hempstead in Hertfordshire and Seven- 
oaks in Kent. The final tetums showed a net loss of 
88 seats to the Conservatives, leaving them, with a 
membership of aj 8, still the largest party in the House, 
but in a minority to the combined forces of 191 
Socialists and 158 Liberals. 

This result was so unexpected in any quarter, that 
the first reaction to it vi’as one of general bewilder- 
ment. The Harmswotth Press, that had contributed 
to it in no small degree, was now in strident panic at 
the prospect of a Socialist administration, and calling 
for the tv.*o older parries to combine to prevent such 
a catastrophe. Such an apparent conspiracy of the 
possessing classes would have been the surest way of 
conferring not only office, but power, on the Socialists 
as soon as the unnatural alliance collated. But the 
Liberals, infuriated by the attack on Free Trade, and 
inspired br a long traairion of hostility to Toryism, had 
no idea of making terms with their old enemies. No 
sooner had the new Parliament met, than they joined 
with Labour to turn Mr. Baldwin out. The King had 
no choiw, after this, but to send for Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Labour leader, and ask him to form a 
Government. It was an invitation as Impossible to 
refuse as it was perilous to accept. A Puneb cartoon 
showed Mr. Baldwin mounting the steps to the guil- 
lotine w'ith Air. MacDonald as executioner. A more 
subtle rendering might have reversed the parts. 



CHAPTER IV 


LABOUR IN OFFICE 

The thing that the possessing classes had so greatly- 
feared had come upon them with that suddenness that 
seemed to be characteristic of major events in the 
Post-war epoch. A Socialist Government was in 
office. The army, the police, the Government de- 
partments, were in the hands of men whose principles 
were avowedly those of social tevolution, and the 
first plank in whose programme was a confiscatow 
raid on capital. People whose fiesh had been ma« 
to creep by the Mormnz Post and Daily Mail were 
ready to believe that ^fr. Astjuiih, by conni-vine at 
Mr. Baldwin’s downfall, had throtm open the door 
to all the horrors of Bolshevism. 

Had Colonel Mistrust and Lady Tjmorous been 
capable of thinking for themselves, they might have 
takca to heart the consolation vouchsafed to Christian 
— ** Fear not the lions, for they arc chained.” For 
nobody knew better than the hardbitten old Yorkshire 
lawyer that he and his Liberals, by holding the balance 
of votes in the House, held the new rulers at their 
mercy. With more truth riian tact he proclaimed 
that Labour must cat out of the XJbetal h^d. And 
as if this was not enough, the established order had a 
second line of defence in the House of Lords, in 
which Labour was practically unrepresented. 

The task before the new' Picmicr, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, was, in fact, about as difficult and thank- 
less as could well be imagined. While it had been 
in Opposition, the Labour Party’s chief asset had 
consisted in ^ ezpcctavoss that it had 
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aroused. It was going to make all things new, to 
create a new social order in which there should be 
work and opportunity for all ; to abolish the Capital- 
ist System, whatever that might be ; to use the 
wealth of those who li\'ed on dividends to provide 
all sorts of benefits for those who lived on wages. 
When it got into office, it would be expeaed to 
deliver the goods, and it would be no use explaining 
that even if there were any goods to deliver, the least 
attempt to do so would result in its being turned neck 
and crop out of office. To the hungry working- 
class elector, the proof of the pudding is the eating, 
and the serving up of an empty dish would inspire 
him with a certain scepticism about promises of 
meals in the future. 

There was, however, one advantage that the pos- 
session of office, even tvithout power, had conferred 
on Labour, and that a bold, political strategy would 
have utilized for all it was worth. It was that of the 
initiative- Even if it could not cany its measures, it 
was free to bring them forward, and put upon the 
older parties the onus of throwing them out. It 
could then go to the electorate on the direct issue of 
the poor man’s claims against the rich man’s selfish- 
ness ; it could say in effect — “ Here is your pudding, 
piping hot upon the table, and if you want to sit 
down to the meal, you have only to signify your 
villingness by marking a cross on a baSot paper. 
Mr. Lloyd George, with his People’s Budget of 1909, 
had showed how effectively this game could ^ 
played. Another People’s Budget, taking the form 
of an enormous bribe, an offer to distribute among the 
many the worldly possessions of the few, might mve 
b«n deemed an unscrupulous weapon, but only on 
the assumption that the Labour prospectus had been 
fraudulent. Unscrupulous or not, it might easily 
have done the Even if it bad faded, lAbouc 

would have retained all the glamour and prestige of 
its great expectations. The reproach of “no pud- 
ding ” would have been on its supplantcts. 
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Qrcumstances dictated one motto, and one only, 
to Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues — that of an 
catUer revolutionarv t “ Uaudace / et erxorc Vaudace I 
ft toujcurs I'audact / " That is to say, If they smeerdy 
bdie\*ed in thdr promises of the platform, and desired 
to implement their Socialist faith at the earliest possible 
moment. 

In the light of sobsetiuent events, the mere sugges* 
tion has the appearance of irony. The Labour 
leaders tvcrc no land of united enthusiasts, inspired 
by a fanatical determination to make a new heaven and 
a new earth. Many of them had grown old and hard- 
bitten in the grind of Trades Union politics, and very 
humanly desired time to make good in these neu’ jobs 
that now formed the crown of so much patient 
endeavour. 

Lacking as they were in ministerial expctience, they 
were naturally even more dependent than their pre- 
decessors on the good offices of their permanent 
staffs, who, with ^ their tradition of impaniality, 
were hardly cut out for the abettors of revolution. 
The Cabinet as a whole was a conjunction of the most 
diverse elements, induing, as it did, dignified make- 
weights like Lord Haldane and Lord Chelmsford, 
who were attached to Labour u-ithout being of it, 
and Mr. Wheatley, the picked champion of the Qyde- 
side Group of rcs-olucionary extremists. 

Mr. MacDonald himself, the architect of the Labour 
Party, was perhaps the only man who, by sheer force 
of personality, was capable of driving such a team. 
He was one who, by taking the most unpopular line 
during the War, had shown himself possessed in the 
highest degree of that unflindimg moral independence 
that the dlsdpline of Calvinism has implanted in the 
Scottish nature. It was acroropanied by the capadty 
of taking himself and his mission with a seriousness 
unqualified by doubt or humour, the teal last infirmity 
of such noble natures as Milton's, and John Knox’s. 
One secret of the coropeUiog- force of Sfc. MacDon- 
ald’s oratory was the impression he seldom failed to 
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convey of being slightly inspired. He spoke, as from 
the pmpit, ^vith authority. To cross him was the 
sin of blasphemy. And at the same time he was 
versed in all the subtleties of the politician’s technique. 
Neither Gladstone not Asquith had possessed to a 
greater degree the art of using impressive phrases 
without ever nailing themselves down, irrevocably, 
to one definite meaning. The combination of such 
moral and intellectual qualities can hardly fail to give 
their possessor a rare power, for good or ill, over 
men in the mass. 

But they are not without certain accompanying 
defects, even from the politidan’s standpoint. Mr. 
MacDonald was the strangest possible leader for the 
party of extreme democracy. His aloof and aristo- 
cratic bearing contrasted oddly with the pipe-smoking 
bonhomie and humorous self-depredation of Mr. 
Baldwin. He could dominate his colleagues mote 
easily than he could capture their sympathies. He 
was above them, not of them. His vein of sensitive 
pride made it hard for him to come to a working 
compromise with the leaders of the rival parties, a 
serious isability, at this junaurc, for miless he 
wished deliberately to ride for a fall, it was all-im- 
portant for Iiim to secure at least the benevolent 
neutrality of the Liberals. But that phrase about 
eating out of the Liberal hand was not one that his 
Scottish pride was likely to forgive or forget. And 
he spared no pains to show his contemptuous dis- 
regard for liberal wishes and susceptibilities. Let 
them drive him to the country if they dared, but he 
would not be beholden to them for anything I 

At the same time, it was not in his cautious nature 
to go all out for the full Sodalist programme and 
damn the consequences. A dedsive me to this 
would have been the fact that his Chancellor of the 
A.V. Philip 5oowdeni, was, in jail but name, 
tlie last and most unbending of the old-fashioned 
Radical Free Traders, a financier of Gladstonian 
soundness, who, so far from being disturbed by the 
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obvious impossibility of forring a capital levy upon 
an unwilling Parliament, was, along with most of his 
aoUeagues, thoroughly cnovinccd of its impractica- 
bility, and glad of any excuse for shelving it.* 

It was, then, decided that it should be the cue of the 
Labour Government to adapt itself to its limitations, 
and, by quiet and sound wotk, to convince the country 
of its fimess for office. This was to forfeit prestige 
and initiative, and to put itself at the merty of rivals 
that it made no attempt to conciliate. 

After a very short time, it became apparent that 
the Red Revolution was at least postponed. Things 
appeared to go on, under the new regime; in mudt 
the same way as they had under the old. There was 
even a disposition to treat this new Government of 
the homy handed as the latest thing in thrills. The 
spectacle of ex-workmen being appointed to the 
highest offices of state and received at court, of Hs 
Majes^s coadcsccnsion in receiving them and the 
sarton^ laxities he was pleased to allow, provided as 
much simple amusement as a servants’ oall In the 
drawing-room, with the saving assurance that if the 
butler were to show the effects of drink or the cook 
to give herself airs, the whole lot could be sent pack- 
ing to the lower regions at a moment’s notice. Those 
who had been worked up to hystcricaJ panic at the 
prospect of Labour in office, were switched round by 
their Press mentors to a mood of equally unreflecting 
complacency. The peaceable demeanour of the 
chained lions was taken as proof that even if one 
of them ever got loose, he would turn out to be no 
more than Snug the joiner, a very gentle beast, and 
of a good conscience, for all his rough roaring to the 
gallery. 

Not only the prospective victims of Labour, but 
also its prospective beneficiaries, were bong driven by 
force of circumstances to revise their vieu^. It soon 
became apparent that the Government was no nearer 
to a solution of the pressing domestic problems with 
* Viscoant Snowden’s p. j$j. 
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■which it "Was confronted, than its Gipitalist predeces- 
sors had been. This might or might not be due to 
the fact that it was debarred from applying any of the 
major remedies that jt had recommended in Opposi- 
tion. But the fact itself was glaring, and it was 
rubbed in by the hasty and all too canid admission 
of the new Afiruster for Labour, that he could not 
produce schemes for the relief of unemployment like 
rabbits out of a hat. Unfortunately Labour, when 
out of office, had spared 00 pains to create the impres- 
sion that its hat contained a whole warren of rabbits 
that it could produce the moment it was allowed to 
mount the platform. 

Nevertheless, those tendencies that are bwond the 
control of Governments, but so largely determine 
their fate, started by working in Labour’s favour. 
The fall in unemployment, that had been gomg on 
steadily since the summer of i^ai, continued during 
the lirst months of 1^x4, until in May the figure had 
fallen to not much over a million. But after that the 
curve began to rise again, until, by September, most 
of the ground ^nca in the Spring had been lost. 

In dealing with the other key problem, that of 
Housing, the Qydestde Minister of Hesdth, Mr. 
Wheatle}', did certainly begin by giving the House a 
taste of some properly revolutionary legislation. He 
brought forward, with a great flourish of Socialist 
trumpets, a measure the effect of which was to author- 
ize any unemployed man who was not in a position 
to pay his rent, to live free in his lodging at the expense 
of his landlord. Tlus barefaced attempt to relieve 
Peter by robbing Paul, which the stunt Press not 
inaptly christened the Cuckoo Bill, was, after suffering 
a good deal of rough handling, thrown out altogether, 
and replaced by a measure introduced by a Liberal 
Private Member. 

After the Government had stomached this public 
humiliation, Mr. Wheatley changed Ws tactics, and 
proceeded to deal, on lines of studied moderation, 
with the perennial problem of getting houses put 
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up that ^rorkmcn could afford to live in. His Bill, 
the on]f important piece of domestic legislation under- 
taken by hfr. MacDonaJd*s first Government, was, in 
effect, supplementary to one introduced the year 
before by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, that lud dready 
produced excellent results by subsidizing builders of 
working-class houses, ^f^. Wheatley, while leaving 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme substantially intaa, pro- 
posed an alternative by which the subsidy would be 
increased for the building of houses, covenanted to 
be let at rents below a certain specified figure. Mr. 
Wheatley, who piloted through the measure with a 
tactful geniality that contrasted strangely with his 
Qydcsiac hctoics, made a useful, though in no sense a 
revolutionary, addition to the work of Ws predecessors, 
and the two schemes ran concurrently for the next few 
years, Mr. Gmnbctlain’s proving more popular with 
private buOders, and Mr. Wheatley’s with Loed 
j^uthoritjes.* 

Some concessions to the unemployed the Govern- 
ment did manage to effect, by extending the benefits 
and easing the conditions of Unemployment Insurance, 
and at the same time undemuoing its financial basis. 
So that the Dole tended to berome more and more 
frankly a form of State chari^, that might perhaps 
be justified on moral grounds, but hardly on those 
business principles that govern the operations of 
reputable Insurance companies. 

Paradoxically enough, Ac most conspicuous success 
of Labour irt the domestic sphere was constituted by 
Mr. Snowden’s Budget, which had not the least 
suspidoQ of Sodalism about it, but was framed on 
lines of such strict liberal orthodoxy that it might 
have been inspired by the spirit of Gladstone himself. 
Mr. Snowden was fortunate in being left a handsome 
surplus, and he proceeded to dispose of this in a -miy 
that only the most embittered reactionary could stig- 
matize as class-biased. The astonished Capi t alist, so 

* For an aedJeat summary, see the aitjcfc on Housing in 
tLc Eji^kpadia Srilamtica, 14th edn. 
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far from finding himself skinned to the bone, was 
relieved altogether of the Cor^ration Profits Tax — 
already halved by Afr. Baldwin — and of a niggling 
but irritating impost on inhabited houses. The ideal 
of the Free Breakfast Table, which had been that of 
the Victorian Radicals, was honoured by drastic 
reductions in the duties on tea, sugar, and coffee. 

So firmly, in fact, was the new Chancellor wedded 
to the uttermost letter of the Free Trade dogma, that 
he went out of his way to deprive the Exchequer of a 
sum amounting in a full year to aj millions, that it 
had received from certain duties originally imposed 
by ^fr. McKenna, during the War, on motor-cars and 
a few other manufiicturea articles. The sole plausible 
argument for throwing this money down the drain — 
and incidentally making Coven^, with its motor 
works, a safe Conservative seat for the next election — 
was based in no way on anj[ real or even supposed 
material advantages to be derived, but on the section 
having been fought on the Free Trade issue, and the 
consequent duty of the victors to root out, with 
inquisitorial thoroughness, the last lingering traces of 
Protectionist heresy. It goes without saying that he 
made a clean sweep of the trifling preferences that the 
last Government had artangca to concede to the 
Dominions and Colonies. Here, at least, he could 
count on the support of the liberals. 

But it was not to round off the work of Cobden 
that the Labour Party had been formed. 



CHAPTER V 


THE CREDITOR PAYS 

From whatever cause, the domestic record of the 
fiKt Labour Go\’cmment must have beea as great a 
disappointment to its supporters as it was a relief to 
its opponents. Its most unequivocal success was in 
the last field in which sudt a Government had ever 
been eapected to distinguish itself, that of Foreign 
PoIic7. Mr. MacDonald with a true sense of his 
own strongest line, but with too little regard for his 
frail constitution, followed Lord Salisbury’s example 
in being his own Foreign Secretary, It was not long 
before the force of his peaonility began to be felt, 
throughout the Chancelledes of Europe, as that of 
Lord Curzon had never been. In bis dealings with 
foteign statesmen he displayed a power of conciliation 
that was by no means alvnys so conspicuous in his 
handling of opposition at home. 

like Mr. Biddunn before him, he went as far as any 
T T>^n could towards mollifying the bedgehog-like dis- 
position of M. Poincare, who, having vindicated him- 
self victoriously as the siiong roan, was a little more 
inclined to consider his Ruhr venture foom a business 
point of view. 

It was high time, for the very success of the invasion 
had only served to make it dear that violence could 
no mote be relied upon to extract Reparations, than 
an enraged man’s efforts to force a recaldtrant slot 
machine to produce dgarettes. It was not only 
France that stood to lose. The whole structure of 
international, or at any rate, of inter-allied finance, 
was based on the assumption that it was possible to 
334 
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make Germany responsible for squaring the accounts 
of her victors. The real dominating facts of the 
situation were that America, the paymaster of the 
War, insisted on being paid back, and that unless this 
could be done by maWng Germany the paymaster 
of the Peace, the European victors would have to 
choose between crushing themselves beneath the 
burden they had failed to impose on the vanqdshed, 
and — though the word was never breathed— repudiat- 
ing it altogether. 

The time -was obviously past for gloating over 
astronomical figures of payments that were never 
likely to materialize. It was a poor satisfaction, when 
German payments dried up or came in insignificant 
driblets, to think of those thousands of miUjons to 
whose payment German representatives had, under 
duress, been made to pled« their signatures. Tbe 
situation was hardest or all for France, in spite of her 
laurels of victory and her momentarily irresistible 
armies. Her whole system of finance had depended 
on her success in extracting Reparations. She had 
spent enormous sums in restoring her devastated 
areas, she had freely unbalanced her budgets, on the 
faith of the gold that was to cross the Rhine. And 
now that the gold had proved to be fairy gold, that 
vanished in the night, au her calculations were upset. 
She was sliding faster and faster down the slippery 
slope towards the same bankruptcy that had over- 
whelmed her enemy. 

Moreover, the failure of her attempt to set up a 
Rhineland Protectorate had left an even worse fear 
gnawing at the heart of France. There was now no 
question of her permanently maintaining her watch 
on the Rhine, from Holland to Switzerland. Her 
flank in Alsace-Lorraine was bound to be exposed 
in the fiiture, as it had been in 1870, to envelopment 
irom the North. And some — -perhaps not very dis- 
tant — day, the dragon’s teeth she had sowed would 
bear fruit, and she would have to face another Ger- 
man invasion, against enormous odds of resources 
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and population. She had now sinned against her 
neighbour beyond all ^sibiHty of forgiveness — 
and Germany had a tmatton of revive. 

There was only one thing to be done, and that 
■was to find some means of stabilizing the situation, 
military and financial, for as long as possible. If 
Germany could at least be got to advance enough to 
keep France from financial collapse, and, at the same 
time, kept within the military limits prescribed for her 
at Versailles, the great fear might yet be prevented 
from materializmg. 

It is therefore not surprising that in the Autumn of 
1923, even M. Poincar6’s administration should have 
consented to the setting up of a committee to enquire 
into the actual facts of Germany’s capacity for pay- 
ment, and of the ways and means by which such 
payments mi^ht be effected. This committee of 
experts, appointed by the Powers chieflv intetested, 
was presided over by an American banker. General 
Dawes. 

This reappearance of America on the European 
scene is a matter of no small significance. She had 
ostentatiously resolved to withdraw herself altogether 
from the affairs and complications of her late allies. 
But the American is nothing if not a business man, 
and his interest in this matter of Reparations was 
only second to that of France herself- In theory, of 
course, he had only to sit still and collect his debts. 
His new President, CMvin Coolidge, had professed to 
dispose of the whole matter in a sentence, *' They 
hired the money, didn’t they.^” and honest Mr. 
Baldwin would have answered, ” Yes, of course 
we did.” 

But there was another point of view, which was 
expressed, with admirable lucidity, to the present 
author, by an Italian man of letters whose acqu^t- 
ance he had the honour of making about this time, 

“ You English seem to us to be quite mad, paying 
your debt to AjneTia. You ■will see how much of 
car debt we shall pay to cither of you. As if” — 
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this wth a comprehensive wave of the hand — ” any 
ally would be so ungentlemanly as to press for the 
payment of a debt contracted under such circum- 
stances 1 ’* 

It sounded terribly immoral at the time, but it did 
certainly represent the almost unanimous sentiment 
among the Latin Allies — and could even Mr. Coolidge 
carry Ws faith in John Bull so /ar as to believe in ms 
heart of hearts that his willingness to pay would 
survive realization that he, and be alone, would be 
required to impoverish himself, to the second and 
third generation, by assuming obligations unsupport- 
able even by the vanquished Hun — and all as a reward 
fox his having taken his place in the fighting line in the 
first week, instead of the last year of the War ? A 
bargain is a bargain, under whatever circumstances 
it mav have been contracted, but in this imperfect 
worla one has to take human nature for what it Is, 
and not what one would like it to be. 

So that to devise some effective means of payment 
was a vital American interest, if the simple solution of 
cancxUing the debts altogether was to be ruled out. 
It is arguable that the most businesslike solution 
would have been the Qmstian one, “ Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors ”, an agreement to cut 
losses all round and start with a clean sheet. It 
would undoubtedly, as some ]atter-d!ay Mahomet 
might have put it to each of the nations in turn, not 
excluding France and America, be better for you 

But that again had to be ^cd out by the basic 
facts of human nature, as it was in the Post-war era, 
when normalcy was egotism, and egotism, as aln-ays, 
near-sighted. Unde Sam was as human as John 
Bull, and he did not see why, standing at the creditor 
terminus of the pay-line, he should be expected to 
sacrifice something for nodiing. And so ne, along 
with the others, hit upon a very ingenious solution 
of the difficulty — the only solution under the cir- 
cumstances. The line should be bent into a drde. 
Granted that Gennany could not, out of her own 
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shattered resources, advance the Allies thc’whcre- 
u-ithal to pay their debt to America, what was there 
there to prevent America, wth a certain amount of 
assistano: from Britain, from advancing the money 
herself ? After all, no landlord cs'cr need go tt^thoat 
his rent if he takes the precaution of advandng the 
equivalent as a loan each quarter-day. 

This, which was, in effect, the solution proposed by 
the Dawes Committee, was, from c^'crj'oneS stand- 
point, an inspiration. Even the poor, downtrodden 
German began to sec a ray of hope. Pauper as he 
was, and bankrupt, he would now be able to draw 
on Unde Sam’s bottomless purse to put himself on 
his feet again, to stock himself u*ith raw materials 
and up-to-date machinery, and again compete with 
his rivals — not exduding America— -in the nurkets of 
the world. No matter where the means came from, 
Of on what terms it was supplied, it would be suffi- 
dent foe the day if the smoke of &sen and Elbetfdd 
went up to heaven as of old, and the blue ribbon of 
the Atlantic came back to Hamburg. 

For France it would also be sufliaem, for the day, 
if Germany could be made to pay up, by any means 
whatever, not the fantastic indemnities stipulated for 
at Spa and the other Conferences, but enough to 
enable France to balance her own budgets, and make 
some show of honouring her obligations to America. 
Also, if Germany could be kept busy and contented, 
and at the same time in a position of complete finandal 
dependence, she would be less likely to turn her 
thoughts to schemes of revenge. 

As for John Bull, be would be content enough 
with a working arrangement that would enable mm 
to balance his credit and debit accounts with foreign 
nations at the end of each year. 

And finally for America, the scheme oficred d a z z l in g 
possibilities. It would have the effect of putting 
Gcrminy in a position of economic dependence such 
as had oidy Saiies tt> the Jot of drfiniicJy hackw^d 
cations in the days of the Imperialist competition 
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before the War. She would — and in fact did — 
become a gigantic fidd for the exploitation of 
American capital, American mon^ would ensure 
American control of her leading industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings. She would labour and create 
in order to pour, through an invisible pipe, a per- 
petual flow of usury in return for the capital so kindly 
advanced. Mr. Babbitt, of Main Street, Zenith, 
w'ould always know where to go for a handsome 6 or 
7 or even more per cent on his dollars. 

It was a magnificent scheme, and amounted to a 
solution of the world’s economic difficulties by the 
setting up of a vast, perpetual-motion machine. Let 
A lend G the money to pay E and F who owe it to A, 
and as long as the arrangement lasts, everybody will 
be happy. Not is it absolutely certain that, in theory, 
such an equilibrium might not be indefinitely pro- 
longed. The laws of mechanics do not necessarily 
hold in the economic sphere. A better analogy might 
be that of the circulaaon of the blood, whiclb is — at 
least so long as life lasts — a case of perpetual motion 
in biology. One might think of America as of a vast 
heart, pumping out the life-blood of the economic 
organism and receiving it again. 

But there is this about the circulation of blood. 
The flow must be continuous and uninterrupted. 
Let there be any sort of stoppage, and above au, let 
the heart cease pumping blood even for a few seconds, 
and the result is the collapse of the whole organism. 
If we could imagine a body in which the arteocs and 
veins are constricted and blocked at all sorts of 
arbitrary points, w’c might judge what sort of a chance 
such a system would have of working. Above all, in 
the human body, the flow of blood is most delicately 
regulated. There is a normal of the pulse as well as 
of the temperature. If the heart were to start pump- 
ifig biooa Tiiith vncoDttc^ed violence at a pace 
bearing no relation to the requirements or capaatics 
of the organism, v.'c know what the result would be. 
And to trust to the cupidity and optimism of Ameri- 
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can financiers and German (Btrtpr(r.etirs to keep the 
drculat Sow regulated so as to preserve an even and 
exact mean bctn'ecn fe^'cr and aimnia, was a little 
too much to expect of that same human nature but 
for whose imperfeaions there would have been no 
need for the scheme at all. 

Wc have anticipated nutters a little in order to 
bring out dcatly what was the real intraidness of this 
new plan of stabilization that was destined to repbcc 
the camouflaged, and finally the naked violence, by 
wHch it had been sought to force the Versailles 
Treaty down Germany’s throan But it was not to 
be expected that the Dawes Committee could be as 
candia as all tlus. Very sensibly it confined its Tcpon, 
which it accomplished with admirable expedition by 
April, 1924, to the bare business details of coUccring 
from Gconaay such oontribudon as she would be 
able to make towards repairing the damage of the 
War. With politics it only concerned itself so fiir 
as to stipulate that Germany’s economic life should 
be left free and undivided, cx«pt for the restrictions 
imposed in the scheme itself. Foliouung the pte- 
rtocat of Versailles, the Committee did not even 
attempt to fix the total amount of the debt, but only 
the rate of annual payments, which u-as to rise in the 
fifth year to a standard of millions, a figure 
which could even be exceeded if German prosperity 
allowed of it. 

Elaborate arrangements were made for carrying 
this into effect. The sources of payment were ear- 
marked out of taxation, the profits of railways, and 
those of industry. Over these sources Germany’s 
creditors were to be allowed a controlling influence, 
as well as over a Bank of Issue, to be set up for receiv- 
ing payments and stabfliring currency. The effect of 
the s^emc would be to constitute Germany the 
milch-cow of the Allies, to be looked after and fatted 
up on sdcntific and humane prindples, so as to 
a&)rd the maximum yield. Above all, a loan was to 
be provided — the Dawes Loan as it was eventually 
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named — of £40 millions, for putting Germany on her 
economic feet again. And this represented but a 
small proportion of the capital that was to be pumped 
into her system, principally from American sources, 
in the course of the nest few years. 

Whatever else might be said for or against this 
scheme, it would at any rate be an acceptable substitute 
for the chaos aeated by the French invasion of Ger- 
many. And to get it accepted was the chief aim 
of Mr. MacDonald’s diplomacy. For, though the 
Dawes experts had been too tactful to put it down in 
black and white, it w'as obxdous that its successful 
working was quite inconsistent with the presence of 
the French troops in the Ruhr. It was too much to 
expect of British and American investors that they 
should take up a loan to a country with this strangle 
grip on its throat. It must be off with the old before 
It could be on with the new. And this meant a tacit 
but public acknowledgment by France that her great 
adventure, planned so long and carried through with 
such derermiaation ia the teeth of world opiruon, 
had been a mistake and a fiasco. 

Mr. MacDonald had a stroke of luck in the fall of 
M. Poincar^, and in the fact that M. Herriot, the new 
French Premier, was, like himself, a politician of the 
Left, and one who had been known to disapprove of 
his predecessor’s policy. But M. Herriot m office 
was x'ery differenc from M. Herriot in opposition, and 
he knew that the least appearance of concession 
would be enough to arouse against him a hysterical 
outburst of patriotic emotion. Under these circum- 
stances the tact and firmness of the British Premier 
were tried to the uttermost. They did not fail. 

All started well with a visit of M. Herriot to Mr. 
MacDonald’s official residence at Chequers, at which 
the two statesmen considered the idea of calling an 
Allied Conference to discuss the u-ajs and means of 
putting the Dawes Scheme into operation. But when 
Mr. MadDonald formulated his impressions of those 
arrangements in a dispatch, there was a terrible outcry 
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in Pins, and M, Herriot hastened to dissociate him- 
self from anr part or Jot in its condusions, making 
it Mr. MacEtoruld’s tnro to cross the Channei and put 
things right. 

When, in Jolj*, the Conference did crentually get 
assemble at London, it had a far from easf task. 
The French dang despctatcly to their right to take 
the latr into thdr own hands in the event of a German 
default; they dung to the Ruhr, and even sehen 
th^ agreed to swnUow* the bitter pill of its evaoudon, 
they tried to dday it for two years. All of which 
obstades it reqnifM the utmost patience and taa to 
overcome. But overcome they had to be, unless the 
scheme was to be wrecked at the outset. 

Eventually the Germans were called into the dis- 
cussion—^ new and hopeful feature of Repacarions 
Coafercaces — and if was agt^ that the Dawes scheme 
should ^ put into opmrion, and that the Ruhr 
Ocenpatioa should terminate altogether within the 
space of a year, though as a matter of faa it was, 
within a few months, robbed of its most objecrioaable 
features by being tendered “ invisible,” and ceasing 
to concern itself with the economic control of the 
ocenpied tetr i t o ty. 

It remrined to be seen how far the healing of 
nations could be accomplished by this simple process 
of paying debts out of the cr^tor’s pocket, and 
whetlier Germany, after the Hell she had been made 
to undergo, would settle down to her accepted role 
of mSch cow with bovine plidaty. This, again, 
would be especring a great deal from human, and 
especially from Teutonic, nature. 
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INVINCIBLE ANARCHY 

But the problem of Reparations was only part, and 
that not the most important part, of the task with 
which the civilized powers were confronted, of 
reconstructing civilization so as to avert another and 
perhaps a final catastrophe. For it was conceivable 
that war debts might cease to be paid or reparations 
to be collected, without any disastrous consequences 
ensuing. But could the same be said of a failure to 
avoid another resort to arms on anything like the 
scale of the last ? 

On no subject was there such a need, or such a lack, 
of cleat thinmg. It was the fashion to talk of war 
in the future as if it would not be essentially different 
from war in the past, an incident, perhaps even a 
beneficent incident, in human evolution — something 
that is bound to happen from time to time. As if 
one should argue that an express train, having made 
a non-stop run through many stations and a few com- 
plicated junctions, could dash on, without stopping, 
through the terminus. There comes a time when it 
is a choice between pulling up at the platform and 
crashing. 

It had been the gieat and redeeming merit of Presi- 
dent Wilson that he alone, among the framers of the 
Versailles Treaty, had realized that there was some- 
thing more important to be accomplished than a mere 
fiatvestmg of tne fruits of victory. A system of per- 
manent peace had somehow got to be established. 
It was with this object dut he had sacrificed every 
other consideration, m'cn of justice and — some might 
343 
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saj'-— of honour to the vanquished, in order to carrj* 
through intact the Coveaam or Coasdnitioa be had 
framed for a super-national organkation that should, 
in time, be capable of repairing all the merely tempo- 
rary damage inflicted by the rest of the TrcaQ*. 

He had thought this out, not as an opportunist, 
but as a philosopher, and the philosophy on trhich 
he had relied in framing the Covenant had been implicit 
in his a-ar-time phrase, “ to mate the rvorid safe for 
demoaacy*’. He did genuinely believe in the virtue 
of freedom, and in the capad^ of sovereign peoples to 
settle their affairs trisely and pcaceablp if they -were 
left free to do so. Now that the reacuonair govern- 
ments that had caused the War had toppled in ruins, 
the unDtld was not only safe for democracy, but cleat 
for the League of Nations, and its reign of justice 
instead of violence. 

When Mr. MacDonald assumed the Premiership, 
the League had been in operation for four years, and 
it was possible to estimate a little more predsely its 
fitness for the high purpose of its foundation. That a 
major conflict had been avoided was true but hardly 
relevant, since no such confliet u'as humanly eaoceiv- 
able till after a period of rccupOTtion. On the other 
hand, it would have been unfair to have indicted the 
League for such after-swell of the storm as the con- 
flicts in Poland and Asia Minor. 

The League had already a record of useful, if 
not heroic, achievement to its credit. It had arbi- 
trated successfully on what might have been a 
dangerous dispute, about the ownership of some 
Baltic islands, between Sweden and the new state of 
Finland. It had also intervened to secure a peaceful 
settlement of a frontier dispute between Jugo-Slavk 
and Albania. It had been engagtri to und^tate the 
even more delicate task of deciding whether the 
Mosul district of Upper Mesopotamia should belong 
to Turkey, or to ^gland^s protege, the Arab state 
of Irak. That task it was destined to accomoiish. 

Moreover, in many fidds of activity, none the less 
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useful from being often unpretentious, the League was 
establishing a habit, and even a routine, of inter- 
national co-operation. Its greatest achievement con- 
sisted in the mere fact of its being there, to provide a 
recognized means, such as had never existed before 
the War, for the settlement of any dispute or the 
achievement of any common purpose. It had shown 
itself capable of providing for the government of 
such territorial odd corners as the Saar District and 
the “ Free ” city of Danzig ; it had assumed the 
trusteeship for such tights and liberties as had been 
conceded to minorities under the provisions of the 
Peace Treaties ; and it had shown itself capable of 
really brilliant creative work in organizing the 
economic and financial recovety of Austria. 

This was much to be proud of in so short a period, 
but it was fat from achieving the full purpose of the 
Leaj^e, or establishing it in the position that it had 
to fill, if its task of guaranteeing the peaceful develop- 
ment of civilization was to be undertaken with any 
hope of success. Its successes, encouraging as they 
were, did not extend to the curbing of those major 
acts of violence by which the peace of the wodd is 
most seriously threatened. To such open and cynical 
aggression as that of the Poles, in putting up an “ un- 
authorized ” general to relieve Lithuama of the im- 
portant town of Vilna, it had only been able to respond 
with the equally cynical solution of confirming the 
Poles in possession of their loot, and allowing the 
Lithuanians to compensate themselves as best they 
could with the Gerraaa town of Mcmel. As for that 
crowning display of anarchic violence, the French 
invasion of the Ruhr, the League neither would nor 
could lift a finger to stop it. 

The fact was that the authority of the League was 
fatally impaired by the lopsidedness of its composition. 
The absence of the United States, of Russia, of Ger- 
many, and of the other defeated Powers, robbed it of 
all representative authority as a world organization. 
And the numerous insig^cant members who did 
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belong to it, all claiming the status of equal sovereign 
sutes, added neither to its prestige nor its cfSdcncjr, 
It tras still too much a perpetuation of the Alliance. 

What teas tvorst of all \ras that the philosophic 
foundations on ‘urhich it had been bnDt trere visibly 
crumbling. So far from the world having been made 
safe for draocracyv it was showing a teadenej’ to fall 
upon its free insamdons and destroj' them, in order 
to make wwj' for what former generations would hare 
desedbed fnailf as fjiannp. It was in September 
i9za that one of the most moznenfous revoluaons in 
historp had been accomplished bp the overthrow of 
democracj* in Italp, and the complete sabjcctioa of 
that wuntrp, bodp and soal, to the will of the Dictator, 
Of, as the andeoc Greeks would have called him, the 
Tprant; Mussolini. 

"What sort of a spirit had been breathed into intcr- 
naaonal relarionships was soon apparent. The 
pspdwiosical secret of the Dicators success lav 
in the skul with whidi be had plaped upon the ia&O' 
oatp compict of a people whose mamal record had, 
for centuries, been one of chronic and inglorious 
failure. To persuade the modern Italians, stfli smart- 
ing &om the bmniliatioa of Caporetto, that most 
ignominious rout of the War, that thnr were a stem 
and terrible race of warriors, endow^ with all the 
virtues of their Roman ancestors, was more than to 
compeasite them for anp loss of fircedom. It onlp 
remained to find an cnemp weak enoagh to make it 
safe to put this idea to the proof. Within less tbsn 
3 pear from the bloodless capture of Rome bp the 
F^dsti, such an eaemy was fbrthcomiag. 

An Italian General had been among those cmploped 
on the League’s behalf in clcaimg up the dispute 
alreadp msntioced, between Jogo-Slavia and Albania, 
and in ddimiting dae Albanian frontier. In that wild 
and brjgand-infcstrf region be and his companions 
had been set upon and munlcred. For no reason 
whatever, except diat this had happened on dse 
borders of Albania and G r eec e, and that the Greek 
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Press was vociferously opposed to the Italian mission, 
the Italians chose to fasten the responsibility upon the 
Greek Government. A violent ultimatum was pre- 
sented at Athens, following xinth singular closeness 
the lines of the notorious Austrian ultimatum to 
Serbia that had precipitated the World War, and 
differing from it principally in halving the time linut. 
While meekly consenting to the abject apology de- 
manded, the Greeks demurred to the open violation 
of their sovereignty and the payment of an Ind emni ty, 
appealing — as they had a perfect right to do — to the 
decision of the L^gue. Whereupon the Italian fleet 
appeared off the defenceless, but coveted, Greek island 
of Corfu, and fearlessly commenced to bombard its 
obsolete citadel, which was crowded, not with soldiers, 
but with unhappy refugees and orphans from Asia 
Minor. Having satisfied honour by the death of i6 
of these enemies and the mutilation of many mote, 
the victors proceeded to the occupation of the island. 
It was perhaps the Dictator’s unwillingness to thwst 
a rival hero into the limdight, that prevented this 
glory from being followed by a tnumph of the 
Admiral along the Via Givour and over the ruins 
of the Forum. 

Emboldened by this superb vindication of his 
country’s honour, Mussolini went on to defy the 
League itself — quite as safe a proposition as that of 
defying Greece. He would not hear of the Council’s 
intervening, but insisted on the case being referred 
to the Conference of Ambassadors, those cf the four 
ptindpal cx-AUics, Italy of course being one, and thus 
tjeing able to act as aj per cent, of judge in her own 
case. She also held the stolen island as a blackmailing 
counter, an extremely valuable one, as its possession 
would have tilted the naval balance in the Mediter- 
ranean to her advantage. There was not even the 
veneer of justice about the proceedings, which were 
conducted on the principle of giving a penny to an 
organ grinder to go into the next street. Only the 
penny, this time, was extracted from the unfortunate 
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Greece, and took the form of 30 million lire, this figure 
bebg fixed upon for no other reason than that it 
coincided •with the purely arbitrary demand of the 
Italian ultimatum. For the murder of the poor 
refugees nothing reas charged, and the murderer, rrith 
his pockets bulging, reas at last persuaded to ab^don 
the rest of the sxeag and go home. It \eas a sordid 
and disastrous affair. Not only had the League been 
publicly flouted, but one of its most important mem- 
bers had made no secret of treason to the Covenant 
and all that the League stood for. 

It is difficult to blame the League. With no force 
behind it, and without even the prestige of a world- 
wide membership, there was nothing for it but to 
make a virtue of necessity, and compromise with the 
violence that it could neither roolI% nor overawe. 
It was as yet only in its infancy, and it was too much 
to expect that a force-pcoof organization for worid 
peace would have sprung perfect and full armed from 
the brain of President Wilson. Let the child be kept 
alive, and it might yet grow into ail that its parent 
had dreamed. 

But it was evident that the Corfu fiasco, following 
upon the Vilna-Memcl business, had brought the 
league to a highly critical stage of its development. 
Was this sort of tlung to go on xintil it broke up alto- 
gether or de^actaced into a multilingual debating 
society on the shores of Lake Leman, or was there 
enough goodwill among nations, or even salu- 
tary fear, to take warning from this setback, and 
devise fresh means for assuring that peace on earth 
to which the only alternative was death ? 

The problem was twofold. First it was necessary 
to secure that between civilized nations, as between 
civLlized men, differences should be referred to the 
dedsion not of arms but of law. The second require- 
ment, that was intimately bound up with the first, was 
to bring about a state of thinK in which dviUzed 
nations, like dvffized men, shomd no ha^ consider 
it a point of necessity, or honour, to go about armed 
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to the teeth for the settlement of the aforesaid difFer- 
ences. 

The obligation to disarm was not only one of the 
highest expediency, but also of honour. It was an 
essential part of the Peace Treaties. In that of Ver- 
sailles, the stringent disarmament clauses, to which 
Germany had been bound, had been imposed on 
the explicit understanding that this was the first 
stage of a general disarmament. It was as if the 
Allies had said to Germany, “ Let us all agree to beat 
our swords into ploughshares. Only you, being the 
loser, and the one least to be trusted with a sword, 
must beat first.” 

If such an arrangement had been proposed between 
two individual duellists, and the viaor, being asked 
by his now disarmed opponent when he was going to 
fulfil his share of the contract, had shrugged his 
shoulders, and starred distributing fresh swords 
among his own partisans, his conduct would certainljr 
have been stigmatiaed as Jacking in decenc}'. And if 
this was the second time he had played the confidence 
trick on the same victim, this opinion would, to put 
it mildly, have been strengthened. 

But France, which was the ringleader in shirking 
disarmament, as Italy was in resisting the authority of 
the League, had at least the excuse that she herself 
had been the victim of a confidence trick played 
upon her by her own allies. She was haunted by a 
deadly and not unjustified fear, that her triumphant 
violence only increased. What if Germany shoidd 
arise? 

Until that happened, the peace of Europe was being 
maintained, less by the League, than by the knowledge 
that France and her retainers had such an overwhelm- 
ing military supremacy as 00 one ojuld dare to 
challenge. There may be worse waj-x of maintaining 
the stahij quo in ^ vUhgc than by arming the viifagc 
bully and allowing him to act as policeman. But if 
a bigger ex-bully martages to smuggle in a revolver, 
there will sooner or later come a^y of reckoning 
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for Bully Number i, and of acute trouble for the 
Trholc community. 

From the French point of vietr, disamument, by 
itself, •u*3S no more a solution than an amngemeat by 
■which the two should be armed, not with revolvers, 
but with precisely similar bludgeons. It is as un- 
plcaunt to have your brains battered out, as to have 
them drilled by a bullet, and even more likely, when 
the other fellow is twice your size. 

It would be an utter mistake to think of France as 
what she had been in the time of Napoleon, drunken 
wf th the lust for fresh poxcer and consumed with land 
hunger. That description might, to some cstenL 
apply to Fascist Italy, but Post-war France — at any 
rate after the breakdown of the Ruhr adventure — 
was cmphaticilly what Bismarck would have called a 
saturated power. She would have welcomed any 
artangement that •would have stabilized European 
peace. But — and here was the fatal qualification — 
it must be peace on the basis of the \^enaiUes settle- 
menc. France must keep all her gains ; Gesxnany be 
resigned to all her losses. The new European system, 
to iS guaranteed by the League, must be one in which 
the law of Versailles, trith its frooticn, tributes and 
restrictions, was as that of the Medcs and Persians, 
l^t altcreih not. And wc must remember, in justice 
to France, that even if she had wanted to be generous, 
she would have found it hard. If she had Jet off the 
German debtor, she would have cither been compelled 
cynically to bilk her creditots, or to go into bankniptcy 
— possibly both. As it was, she was enormously out 
of pocket; and dangerously near the edge of the 
finanrial abjrss. 

It is so easy to sit in one's armchair and say — “At 
such and such a stage of the proceedings, France or 
some other Power, shoxild have done this or that 
all would have been wcil.” TTic problems with which 
statesmen hare to grapple arc seldom so free from 
complfcatfon. 

At least there could be no doubt of England’s 
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attitude. The overwhelming majority of her people 
cherished a passionate longing for peace. It js true 
that the stunt Press was perpetually trying to rekindle 
the militant imperialism that had been at its height at 
the close of the last century, but for once the people 
refused to dance to its piping. The Rudyards had 
ceased from kipUng, and the Haggards rode no more. 
The least suspicion of bellicose tendencies was the 
most deadly that could be fastened on to any political 
party or individual. There was no nation in which 
loraJty to the League was so whole-hearted, or in 
which the desire for an effective scheme of disarma- 
ment and security w'as so unqualified. Nor was this 
merely lip homage, for throughout the Nineteen- 
twenties English armaments, even at sea and in the 
now equally important air, were cut down to — and if 
not beyond— the bare minimum of safety. 

But now to secure safety by a guarantee of perpetual 
peace — tliat was tiie question. On this subjea there 
were two schools, or rather tendendcs of thought. 
One W’as inclined to put its whole confidence in the 
League, and to seek peace by broadening its basis and 
strengthening its authority. Nations were like those 
anarchic primitive men, imagined by Thomas Hobbes 
of Malmesbury, who were capable of coming together 
and pooling their individual liberties. To those w’ho 
thought most consistently along these lines, the 
League ought to have been a sovereign of sovereign- 
ties, a super-state armed with coerdve force. 

But there was another school that, if more lacking 
in revolutionary boldness, was more in harmony witn 
the British tradition. It believed in building from 
the bottom upwards on a basis of free co-operation. 
The new world order of w'hich it dreamed was already 
realized, on a smaller scale, in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Those who inclined to this 
sfandpoinf were averse fcaat every sort of eaeangliag 
commitment, especially of a Jclnd that might involve 
their country in war at the bidding even of the League. 
They were not prepared to take any step whatever 
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that might be calculated to break up the unity of 
sentiment and purpose that held the British League of 
Nations together. And this, in the existing state of 
the uider League, vr2s a very real danger ; for the 
Dominions, and particularly Canada, were hardly 
more inclined than the Unit®! States to be dragged 
into the vortex of European politics. No British 
statesman, especially after the lesson of Chanat, dared 
risk a war from wWcb the Dominions would secede. 

The real problem was how to graft the British on 
to the World League. To take rSuge in the Empire 
alone, and allow the rest of the world to go to the 
devil in its own way, was a counsel of desp^, or of 
smdde. You could not shut up all these scattered 
colonies and Dominions within a dosed compart- 
ment of peaceful self-suffidency. If once the foe 
started to sweep through the world, no ODe*s house 
would be safe. 

The peace of Europe was therefore a matter of 
vital importance to Britain, from the Commonw^th 
no less than from the L»gue standpoint. It was 
fairly safe, so long as Ctzranxy remained helpless and 
the French combmarion invindble. But comd such a 
state of things be trusted, even if it were desimble, to 
prolong itsdf indcfinitdy ? Overweening military 
power IS not condudve to popularity. The wartime 
Alliance was not holding together. The rift that 
had been apparent even during the War between 
France and Italy had widened into a gaping fissure, 
and the new, intensely militant Italy of ^ilussoiini was 
already showing signs of reverting to her Pre-war 
orientation of the Triple Alliance. Of all the proofs 
of blindness that Freni statesmanship offered after the 
War, the most glaring was the failure to conciliate 
Italy. Almost any sacrifice would have been worth 
while, that would have brought the two Larin powers 
together. But the niggling, haggling spirit of French 
diplomacy and French bargaining, was never more in 
evidence than in dealing with the many points of 
friction between the Gallic and the I t al i a n Empires. 
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The result was that Italy gradually began to assume 
an unacknowledged championship of the dispossessed 
nations, of Germany, of Hunwry, of Bulgaria, a 
championship that would have oeen even more for- 
midable than it was, but for the fact that Italy had 
thrust an envenomed barb into Germany’s side by 
her rape of the Austrian Tyrol which, under the 
Fascist regime, had become the scene of a tyranny 
unapproaAed in Italy herself during the palmiest 
days of the Mettemich S)'stcm. Nothing could be 
mote cert^ than that a resurrected Germany would 
claim back the countrymen of Hofer for German rule. 

Such was the complication of European politics ; 
such were the seeds of war planted in the European 
body politic. What was the League going to do 
about It ? And what was going to oe the attitude of 
Britain ? 

There was at least a hopeful spirit abroad at Geneva. 
The mere fact of statesmen meetir^ together and 
taking counsel about the common anairs of nations, 
did tend to engender a certain habit of looking at 
thin^ from a standpoint higher than that of anarchic 
Natmnalism. And there was a quite genuine desire 
to tackle the kindred problems of disarmament and 
security. But every step forward that was nude in 
this direction only served to reveal more and more 
formidable difficulties in the way of finding any 
practicable, working solution. 

The first step had been the eminently sensible one 
of appointing a Tempomty Mbed Commission, to 
fulfil the convenanted purpose of preparing schemes 
of disarmament for the League’s considerauon. The 
first constructive suggestion came from a British 
member. Lord Esher, who advocated the fi^g of 
some agreed standard of disarmament, so that when 
the nations covenanted to disarm in any fixed propor- 
tion, there should be no doubt of what each had to 
do. But the endeavour to arrive at a common measure 
revealed such a tangle of complications, as to render 
an agreed solution hopeless. 

u.v. aa 
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The next line of approadj was suggested by Lord 
Robert Gscil, aftera’ards Lord Cecil of Chelwood, 
who, from its foundation, de\'oted his life to the 
service of the League, and can not unfairly be described 
as the best European since William HI. He saw 
dearly that nations could not be cjqjected to disarm 
unless the security of each from aggression was 
guaranteed by all, and he secured the fomml adhesion 
of the League to this principle. 

But here again, formulating a priodple in the 
abstract proved a very diffetenr thing from appljing 
it in the concrete:, TTie first attempt to do this toofe 
the form of a Treaty of Mutual Assistance which was 
drafted by the Commission in 1925, and submitted 
to the various Powers for approvd. This was a 
comprehensive scheme forgiving effect to the doctrine 
already embodied in the League Covenant — that a 
State embarking on a^essive war in defiance of the 
League had committee an act of war on all its mem* 
ben. Its effect would have been to turn the League 
into a grand defensive alliance, reinforced sub* 
sidury defensive agreements b^*een its individual 
members. This solution was highly agreeable to 
France, and to those smaller Powers who vi’cre in 
doubt of their capacity to defend themselves. But 
thb time it was British opposition that proved the 
unsupcrable obstacle. 

This was the more remarkable, since the decision 
rested with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who was both by 
personal inclination, and in his capacity of Labour 
Prime Minister, tlie most ardent friend both of peace 
and the League, and had even gone so far in pursuit of 
his ideal as to stop the work that ^^’as going forward 
in fortifying the all-important Singapore t^c. But 
Mr. MacDonald was not only an ideriist, but a level- 
headed Scot, with no taste for running his head, or 
that of his country, against a brick wall. It was soon 
evident that whether the Mother Country signed the 
Treaty or aac, none of the Domiaioas were going te? 
have anything to do with and that Britain could only 
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honour any military obligation that the League might 
see fit to impose on her, at the price of breaking up the 
Commonw^th of Nations, lliat stem European, 
Lord Robert Cecil, was not for being deterred even 
by the opposition of the Dominions — but that was a 
little further than even a Socialist Government was 
prepared to go. 

There was another objection to the Treaty as it 
stood. The League diagnosis had not even yet got 
to the root of the trouble. First the way of disarma- 
ment had been tried, and it had become apparent that 
there could be no disarmament without a guarantee of 
security. But such a guarantee, by itself, might be 
only the means of precipitating another war unless 
security were itself made secure on a basis of law. 
Before the use of arms could be authorized against an 
aggressive state, aggression must not only be meticu- 
lously defined, but rendered impossible, except in 
case of open and flagrant defiance, by a machinery of 
international justice and arbitration that wotUd come 
into action automatically in case of any serious differ- 
ence between nations. 

So, then, we have this trinity, disarmament, security, 
arbitration, which must be embodied in any arrange- 
ment for permanent peace that is to be effective. 

But neither the League not Mr. MacDonald hims elf 
was to be discouraged by the failure of the Draft 
Treaty. Never had there been a more effective will 
to peace than when the Fifth Assembly of the League 
met at the beginning of September, 1924. Mr. Mac- 
Donald was now r^e%'cd of the task of trying to 
conciliate the impossible M. Poincare, and in ^I. Her- 
riot he had a colleague as ardent as himself in the cause 
of peace. Their raorts were seconded by those of 
such constructive pacifists as iL Benes, of Checho- 
slovakia, and M. Politis of Greece. The result wm a 
new and more profoundly thought out plan for ensur- 
ing peace, cmTOdied in the document knos^m as the 
G«eva Protocol. 

Here the machinery of arbitration was precisely 
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defined, and elaborated in such a way as to provide 
— so fat as human ingcnvuiy could do so— for the 
peaceful settlement of every sort of dispute. At the 
same time the method of applying sanctions to any 
hardened aggressor was made correspondingly mote 
elastic, and left to the discretion and honour of the 
nations concerned. Except at the bidding of the 
l^gue, the right to go to war in any circumstances 
was formally ^lished. Finally, the validity of the 
Protocol was made dependent on the success of a 
disarmament conference that was to be convened in 
the following year. 

*nius the principle of the Protocol was that arbitra- 
tion and disarmament were both to be given the fullest 
trial before there could be any question of applying 
sant^oQS. 

Here was at last the framework of a Treaty in sup- 

E rr of which Me, A/acDonaWV Coveramese woad 
ve been willing, nay eager, to throw the decisive 
weight of Britain into the scale. But their time was 
almost exhausted, and when the matter came up for 
decision, it was a difierent, and fat more critical, 
adnunistration that was responsible for the choice. 
So that when Britain gave her final word, it Was not 
to bless, but to veto. 

It was tragic that so brave and hopeful an effort 
should have ended thus. It was only too fatally easy 
to find objections, and to detect dangers, in every con- 
ceivable attempt to secure peace. But no danger that 
could possibly be imagined could be comp2xeii with 
that involved in leaving peace unsecured. The vei>' 
argument that was on the lips of every reactionary, to 
the effect that there always had been waK from the 
beginning of the wodd, was decisive against letting 
matters eftift in the old way, and trusting to the good 
old anarchy of nations to work out some sort of 
equilibrium. That plan had never worked in the past, 
and there was no reason to believe that things Would 
be different in the future. Only by consaous con- 
trivance by an effort positivdy heroic, and involving 
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the deliberate acceptance of risks, could there be any 
chance of averting the otherMnsc ultimately certain 
disaster of a war in which dviliaation would be over- 
whelmed. To do an)rthinp may have been hazardous ; 
to do nothing tvas suici£l. 

And yet, in fairness, we must admit the possibility 
that even now the Geneva peacemakers had not 
probed deep enough into the source of the evil. How 
could any arrangement for perpetual peace, on the 
basis of the status ^to established at Versailles, avoid 
perpetuating injustice ? Were the new frontiers and 
tributes to be guaranteed forever by the League ? 
Was the relative helplessness of the defeated Powers 
to survive any scheme of disarmament ? Were all 
the colonies and mandates to be the monopoly of the 
victors ? And if not, what ntachincry, other than 
war, was provided foe the redress of these grievances ? 
And would France, that was so anxious for security, 
consent to such machinety being set up ? Would 
even Britain, whece her own interests were touched ? 

^cept the Lord build the house, their labour is but 
lost that build it — which means, among other things, 
that you cannot build a lasting peace on the sands of 
injustice. 



CHAPTER. V I r 


LABOUR OUT OF OFFICE 

Jf, as it would seem, Mr. Afa<J)onald’s Go^’ernment 
had counted on at least two or three years of office, it 
displayed extraordinary ineptitude in making no 
attempt to conciliate the all-powerful Liberal balance- 
holders. For both parties had an eq;ual interest in 
coming to a working arrangement — Labour because 
it wanted time to develop its policy, or to show the 
country that it had a policy ; the Liberals, because 
they Jaroured under the handicap rightly or wroagly 
attributed in our childhood to the Dec— that it can 
only sting once, and that with fatal consequences to 
itself. For the Liberals had owed the limited measure 
of success they had enjoyed ar the last election, not 
so much to any popularity of their own, as to the fact 
that numbers of voters had put their crosses for them 
because they u’unted some way of repudiating Pro- 
tection without going over to Socialism. The libera! 
tactics in putting Labour into office had infuriated the 
opponents of Socialism without attracting a single 
rote from its supporters. The adroitness with which 
the Middle Patty was exploiting its advantage of the 
balance struck the average Engush voter as being too 
clever by half. 

Moreover, the Liberals were discove^g that the 
only thanks they got for keeping Labour in office took 
the form of public humiliation. Mr. Lloyd George 
had plaintively described his party as the patient oxen 
drawing the Labour car, which had elicited from Mr. 
Baldwin the dry comment that he did not covet his 
neighbour’s os. Mr. Henderson, the Laboui Horne 
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Secretary, openly challenged the Liberals to get on 
with the job and turn the Government out. And it 
was humiliatingly evident that the Liberals were only 
refraining from doing so for reasons of pure tactics — 
or because they were afraid of the consequences. The 
countiy felt that it knew where it was with Mr. 
Baldwin and his Conservatives, who had accepted the 
verdict of the polls against Protection, and who had 
never made any pretence of compromising with 
Socialism. But for what, or even for whom, the 
Liberals stood, passed the wit of the plain man to 
imagine. It was true that Mr. Uoyd George’s fertile 
brain was already beginning to busy itself with fresh 
schemes — or stunts — of “planning.” Under his 
auspices, one was produced for applying electricity 
to the solution of the Coal problem. But the memory 
of Homes for Heroes, and of the use that Mr. Uoyd 
George had made of the blank cheque presented to 
him by the county in 1918, had engendered a certain 
sc^dcism about fiis elcaoral prospectuses. 

By the beginning of August, when Parliament rose 
for its vacadon, it was Incoming evident that the 
liberals would soon be compelled to take the plunge 
they so much dreaded. Tlie Government visibly 
tottering to its fall. Its fatal weakness, as might have 
been foreseen, consisted in the assodadon that had 
already been formed in the public mind, between 
Labour and Russian Bolshevism. The result of the 
Daily Herald revelations, of the Council of Acdon at 
the dme of the Russo-Polish War, and of coundess 
speeches and artides, was to create an atmosphere of 
nervous suspidon, in which it utis almost impossible 
for the Government to make any advances towards 
Russia without being suspected of the worst. 

This was extremdy unfortunate for Mr. MacDonald, 
who was certainly not jnspited by any love for the 
Reds, but who wished to substitute a construedve 
policy of good rdations with Russia for the ferodous 
and mutual nagging that had gone on during Lord 
Curzon’s tenure of the Foreign Office. It is true that 
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any sort of politeness to the Bolsheviks tras chatactcr- 
ized in the more reactionary organs of the Press as 
shaking hands u-ith murder. But this principle, if 
consistently applied, would have put a stop to all 
intercourse whatever between nations, except at the 
cannon’s mouth, and nobody in his senses could 
imagme that it was possible to put to eternal Coventry 
a nation of some hundred and sixty million inhabitant. 
It was therefore the merer common sense that im- 
pelled Labour, immediately upon coming into office, to 
try to make a freh start with Russia, by frarddy ac- 
knowledging her Goverament, and mviting her to send 
plenipotentiarie in order that the many outstanding 
quetions between the two Powers might be ordered 
and settled on a footing of friendly intercourse. 

Joseph Chamberlain had long ago fluttered diplo- 
matic dovecotes by publicly announcing the necessity 
of taking a long spoon when dining with the old 
Tsarist Government. An even longer spoon was 
needful in dealing with the new Red than with the old 
White Tsars. Before ^^r. MacDonald, hfr. Lloyd 
Geor^ had done his best to come to some sort of a 
working arrangement with the Bolsheviks, and burnt 
his fingers in the process. The Bolsheviks had not 
yet got beyond the stage of proselyting ardour that 
had been reached by the Jacobins dunng the Reign 
ofTetror. They still dreamed ofa universal Jacquerie 
that should convert the whole w'orld into a Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. At this time, they cer- 
tainly had no intention of using the Labour or any 
other Govemmcitt as more than a stepping stone 
to their ultimate purpose. Their propaganda, par- 
tlculady among Eastern peoples, was ceaseless and 
subtle, and it was not likely that any pledge would 
induce them to do more than camouflage it. Only 
tim e and experience would convince these austere and 
relentless enthusiasts that " All or nothing ” was not 
practical politics, and that it might be necessary even 
for Red Russia to make to herself friends of the 
mammom of Capitalist unrighteousness. 
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The negotiations bet^a'ccn the Government and 
the Russian delegates did not nm a smooth course. 
One part of the Bolshevik programme had consisted 
in general repudiation of all debts, and the seizure of 
the industrial properties held by British subjects in 
Russia. It may have seemed odd that a Labour 
Government should have felt itself impelled to press 
for at least some decent semblance of compensation 
for Gipitalist creditors, but if Russia had been let 
off scot free, it T^’ould have been hard to have taken 
up a less obliging attitude to such extremely unwilling 
debtors as France and Italy. This appeared to ensure 
a complete deadlock, since neither the philosophy nor 
the inclinations of the Bolsheviks were likely to induce 
them to disburse a rouble of stolen property or to 
honour the least of theic covenanted obli^tions, and 
there v.'as no means of compelling them. 

But might not the same method that was being 
applied to the Reparations difficulty hold good also 
for this one of the Russian liabilities — the method, 
that is to say, of the creditor lending the debtor the 
wherewnthal to pay his debts ? Unfortunately, Mr. 
l^IacDonald had proclaimed at an early stage of the 
proceedings, that a British loan to Russia was 
absolutely out of the question. This was unfortunate, 
as it appeared that the Russians might be ready to do 
business on such lines, and it seems to have struck 
Mr. MacDonald, on second thoughts, that he had 
perhaps been a little too uncompromising. Suppose 
that the loan could be hedged about with so many 
conditions and safeguards as to render it to the last 
degree improbable that it would ever be lent ? It was 
diamond cut diamond. But the great thing was to 
get a treaty of some sort {patched up, and not to have 
the humihation of a public bteakoown. 

On August 5th, however^ this breakdown was 
actually announced by the Foreign Office. The whole 
negotiation seemed at an ehd. But then occurred a 
surprising transfotmatioa. Certain of the extremist 
section of the Labour leaders were determined that, 
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come u’hat might, a Treaty must be concluded. The 
bfoken-up comcrcnce teas rc-assembicd ; there teas 
another breakdotra ; but on the evening of the 6th 
it teas announced to an astonished House of Commons 
that the Treaty had actually been agreed upon and 
teas about to be signed. And it included, in the 
teeth of Mr. MacDonald’s assurances, a British 
guarantee for a loan of millions. The Premier 
then proceeded to bum hts boats by announcing he 
u'oulo make the acceptance of this Treaty by Parlia- 
ment a question of confidence. 

This teas too much, except perhaps for those steady 
supportcR of Labour who were ready to back up the 
team in all circumstances. It was no use exphwing 
that the loan was never likely to nutcialize. What 
the ordinary man gathered u-as that Labour had 
arranged to make over £yo millions of the Taxpayers' 
moon' to /cs BoUbevik &iends, who had cynically 
defaulted on every debt, public and private, that th^ 
had es'cr contracted. A Conservative eiecuoa poster 
hit oiT the popular idea of the ctansaction by depict- 
ing a British working man saying “ 1 want a job,” 
and a hairy Tovarich capping him s^ith ** I want 
^30,000,000.” 

In the two months of Parliamentary recess, public 
opinion had time to harden against the still unrarified 
Tmaty, and it was soon evident that by no conceiv- 
able combirution of orcomstanccs could it secure 
the assent of Parliament. The Government would 
evidently have to beat an ignominious retreat or go 
to the country. And there was no retreat with 
honour, now that Mr. AtacOonald had made it a 
question of confidence. 

The Liberals had mote reason to be dismayed at 
the situation Labour itself. In spim of their 
bold words, they would have accepted almost any 
compromise rather than go to the polls. But to have 
made themselves responsible for the Russian Loan 
would have been to damn themselves forever in the 
eyes of all but those who would, in any cas^ vote 
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Socialist. As it turned out, the choice never 
presented to them. 

As soon as Parliament met, and had got through 
the urgent and delicate business of arranging for a 
Commission to determine the Boundaries of the 
Protestant part of Ulster, and overriding the Protestant 
boycott of any Commission at all, a minor incident 
cropped up that precipitated the election. A certain 
Mr. Campbell, a Communist, had been prosecuted for 
circulating seditious matter among the troops. The 

f jrosccution was then suddenly dropped, on the rather 
amc excuse of Mr. Campbell himself being an ex- 
sendee man with a good war record, an excuse that 
was demolished by Mr. Campbell himself, who attri> 
buted the Government’s roJ/e fact to the dictation of 
its own extremist supporters. Nothing could have 
been better calculated to conBrm the already grou'ing 
suspicion that it was the Bolshevik tail that was 
wagging the Labour dog. The Unionists had tabled 
a vote of censure. But the Liberals, in a desperate 
effort CO provide a bridge of gold for Labour to retreat 
over, drwed an amendment to have the whole affair 
of the prosecution repotted on by a select committee. 

But ^Ir. MacDonald was now to prove as unaccom- 
modating to the Liberals as Afr, Ompbell had been 
to him. He knew that the defeat of his Government 
could only be postponed for a very few days, since 
Mr. Asquith had already stated, with unwonted 
dearness, the ftet that the liberais would have 
nothing to do with any Treaty embodying a loan to 
Russia. There was something to be said in fav'our 
of riding for a fall on this comparatively unimporwnt 
side issue. Accordingly he declared the intention 
of his Government to stand or fall by the rejection of 
the amendment. The only chance for the Liberals 
was now to defeat the origjml motion, and have their 
owtt amendment defeated by Conservative votes. 
But Mr. Baldwin was not to be baulked of his prey, 
and the Conservatives obligingly helped to carry the 
amendment to their own motion. 



CHAPTER VIM 


BACK TO GOLD 

The General Election was a personal triumph for 
Mr. Baldwin beyond hope and expectation, t/p to 
the last moment, it would seem, the intrigue against 
him, fostered by his implacable cnenues, the mil- 
lionaire Press bosses, was going on behind the scenes. 
Something like the old Owlition was to have been 
revived under the leadership, this time, of Sir Robert 
Home.* It is true that tnc bosses themselves fell 
into line during the Election, either from genuine 
fear of the Socialists, or calculation on a Oiinseivativc 
imjortty small enough to play into their hands. But 
so smashing a triumph left Mr. Baldwin master of the 
situation. He had played his di/Ticult hand, in 
Opposition, with admirable judgment, for the very 
reason that he had played it not only with moder- 
ation and good temper, but with downright straight- 
ness. His very innocence of political manceuvre was 
counted to him for righteousness. Next to the King, 
he was probably the most trusted man in the country. 

He would have need of all this trust in the years 
that were to come. The politicians who had been 
billed to supplant him had, for the most part, no 
personal feeling in the imHcr, and were wtte ready 
to adapt themselves to circumstances by following his 
now victorious leadership. But it was a differait 
matter with the Press lords. There was something 
in Mr. Baldwin's complete j&ilure to be impressed by 
their greamess, that must have been almost ^ddemng 
to men obsessed by tfacit own sense of it. While 

> T&f RmI Wickham Steed, 55. 
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everybody else deferred to, wheedled, flattered them, 
this upstart countryman plodded complacently along 
his chosen path, puffing his pipe, for all the world as 
if they did not exist. Did he not know what had 
been the fate of Balfour, who had ignored, of Kit- 
chener, who had despised, and of Lloyd George, who 
had defied, thek dictation ? V^o was Stanley Bald- 
win to stand where these had fallen ? If even by 
this time he had not learnt how hard it is to kick 
against the pricks of Fleet Street, he must be taught. 
AU the engines of mass suggestion must be put into 
motion to crush him, without scruple, ruth, or inter- 
mission. Day in, day out, it would be insinuated, 
through a hundred channels, that the Premier was a 
flabby sentimentalist, incapable of grasping the prob- 
lems of statesmansWp, one who, through sheer 
ineptitude, would betray his par^ to the Socialists 
and the Empire to the Internationalists — poor old 
Baldwin, mote fool perhaps thim knave, but a bit of a 
knave all the samel 

This was to play directly into the hands of the very 
Socidists against whom the stunt Press was constantly 
inveighing. But it failed to break or bend Mr. 
Baldwin. Only once in the years of office that lay 
before him would he deign to turn and rend his 
assailants. At all other times his attitude was that 
defined by the Keith motto— “ They have said. 
What say they ? Let them say I ” That under the 
circumstances he should never have forfeited the 
leadership and loyalty of his Party was — to use the 
favourite epithet of his assailants — amaang, and a 
proof, if any could be, of heroic stature. But the 
ceaseless calumny to which he was exposed in what, 
under nonnal conditions, would have been a support- 
ing Press, was more than the strongest Premier at the 
head of the strongest government could have sustained 
without loss of prestige leading, in foliness of time, to 
loss of power. 

But for the moment, the vendetta was suspend^, 
and on the morrow of the de^on Mr. Baldwin, with 
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his huge majonty to back him, appeared to be in a 
position of power and opportunity such as has fallen 
to the lot of few statesmen. The country had pro- 
nounced, with an overwhelming voice, for a spell of 
the firm and quiet government that it had expected 
from Mr. Bonar Law two years before. For the next 
few years, at any rate, there could be no question 
of a fised revolution. Mr, Baldwin had given a 
definite pledge not to introduce a general tariff, 
though leaving his hands free for minor adjust- 
ments, and for the safcgxiarding of special threatened 
industries. The country knew that such a pledge 
would be honoured in the spirit no less than the 
letter. 

This time there was to be no question of a Second 
Eleven Government. The shock of defeat had, in 
Mr. Baldwin’s own words, pulled the Party together, 
and the bitterness engendered by the Carlton House 
Meeting was ooljr kept alive, for their own purposes, 
by a few mischief-makers. Mr. Baldwin had the 
full strength of the Party to choose from. The last 
of the crosses Lord Qiaon was destined to sustain 
was inftiaed by the appointment of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, whose reputation for honesty rivalled 
that of the Premier hi^elf, to the Foreign Office. 
On Cmzon’s death, which followed in the eariy spring, 
Lord Balfour was brought into the Government in 
an advisoty capacity. Lord Birkenhead, as hard- 
bitten a realist as had ever risen to higher things on 
stepping-stones of successful advocacy, went to the 
Inman Office. 

But the boldest, as well as the most unexpected, of 
Mr. Baldwin’s appointments, was that to ffie Ex- 
chequer of Air. Winston Churchill, the wandering, and 
— ^with the possible exception of hir. lioyd George — 
easily the most brilliant star of the political constella- 
tion. But it was a brilliance, like that of his father 
before him, haunted by a strange fatahty. It was 
as if the gods had given him evciy gift except that 
ojolness of judgment, that inhibitivc common- 
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sense, that was the strength of Mr. Baldwin. His 
genius was that of the cavalrv officer he had been 
in his youth ; he thought ana spoke as if life were 
one prolonged battlefield or g^e of soldiers. His 
mind was perpetually busy with some annihilating 
c^ge or deasive manceuvre, that always brought 
him within an ace of victory, and then not infrequently 
ended in disaster. He had been responsible for the 
attempt to cut the Home Rule knot with the sword, 
that had precipitated, on the very eve of the War, a 
crisis in the Army impreccdented for centuries ; his 
master-stroke of strategy, that might have halved the 
duration of the War, had ended in the blood-bath of 
Gallipoli ; he had afterwards punted, with the tax- 
payers’ money, on the success of the Russian Counter- 
revolutionary armies. It is not surprising, under 
these circumstances, that his boundless trust in himself 
was far from being shared by those who judged his 
career, not by its just missed possibilities, but by its 
results up to date. 

It was therefore a remarkable proof of Mr. Baldwin’s 
independence of judgment that he should have chosen 
Mr. Churchill, of all people, for the key post of his 
ministry. It was the last thing that the male Axmt 
Sally, of Carmelite House fiction, would have dreamed 
of doing. Neither the Conservative Party, not Mr. 
Baldwin himself, had the least reason to love Mr. 
Churchill. One point on which his judgment had 
never failed him was his uncanny intuition of the 
winning side in domestic poD'tics. He had turned 
Liberal just as the tide was beginning to flow in that 
direction, on the morrow of the South African War ; 
during the World War he had turned from the setting 
star of Mr. Asquith to follow that of Mr. Lloyd 
George ; now that too had set, and it was time to cast 
adrift altogether from the vrateclogged and foundering 
ship of Liberalism. Mr. Churchill who, in 1922, had 
been thrown out of his Dundee constituency by an 
eccentric candidate whose object it was to make it an 
ofience to imbibe stimulants, had tried to come back. 
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at a by-election in 1924, as an Independent Con- 
servative, or rather Anti-Sodalist candidate, his fancy 
for the moment being that new middle party that was 
being promoted by the intriguers against Mr. Baldxvin. 
He clmtsctenstic^y contrived to miss, by the nar- 
rowest of margins, capturing the safest Conservative 
seat in the country from the official candidate. But 
Mr. Baldwin not the man to bear resentment, nor 
hir. Churchill to fight for any cause longer tWj he saw 
reason. He had shown that he was still a force to be 
reckoned with, and the General Election of 1924 
found him provided with a safe constituency and 
matching in step with the Conservative regtilars. 
And so on the morrow of victory, the returned 
deserter was promoted over the heads of faithful 
veterans who had never left the colours, to what was 
practically second-in-command. 

This was an act of deliberate and profound calcu- 
lation on Mr. Baldwin’s part. A more ideal com- 
bination could not have been imagined than that 
between his new colleague’s brilliance, and what a 
Roman might have characterized as his own grmtas. 
Moreover he must have realized how deep-rooted and 
honourable an ambition was fulfilled by this oppor- 
tunity granted to Mr. Churchill of approving himself 
in that office in which his father’s career had been so 
tragically cut short. And yet the experimrat was 
not without its hazards. For the qualifications of 
the successful cavalry officer have little m common with 
those of the financial expert. 

The appointment of Mr. C 3 iurchill made it certain 
that the new Government would not be tied to a 
policy of mere stabilization. Mr. Baldwin, for all his 
great majority, was in the position of a doctor who, 
having diagnosed the case and prescribed the remedy, 
is foiwdden to apply it. The cure of un^ployment 
by Protection and Preference, except in minute doses, 
was barred to him. But he was detennined to make 
the best of his limitations, and to fight revolution 
not by the mere negation that his critics would have 
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enjoined, but by a policy that should be both con- 
structive and national. He was too whole-hearted a 
patriot to be more than a lukewarm partisan. Merely 
to maintain the interests of a class, or the rights of 
property, was too limited an objective. Though the 
name was not yet coined, he aspired to be the head of a 
national rather than a party government, and even 
the nation he visualized not as a self-contained unit, 
but as the member of a Commonwealtli. He had, 
accordingly, no scruple in taking over what u'as best 
in the policy of rivd patties. His critics were per- 
fectly right when they indicted him for being con- 
sistently Liberal in spirit and frequently Sodmst in 
method. 

The versatile genius of Mr. Qiurchill w'as more 
apable of lending itself to the realization of such an 
ideal than the intelligence of any consistent party man. 
Throughout his career, patty had been of no more 
importance to him than country to a soldier of fortune. 
But his patriotism, though of a type better suited 
to a soldier than a statesman, was passionately sincere. 

The prospect that opened before the Baldwin- 
Churchill combination was one of seemingly bound- 
less opportunity. If we can put ourselves back in 
imagination to where we were at the beginning of 
1925, we shall realize how abundant seemed the food 
for optimism. It was as if the good ship Civilization, 
after the frightful buffeting she had received, was at last 
entering, with a favourable breeze, upon smooth 
waters. A new equilibrium had been found to replace 
that so rudely upset in i9i4. TTie Dawes Plan pro- 
vided a reasonable prospect of ending the long haggle 
about Reparations, and putting the intercourse of 
nations on a peace, instead of a war footing. A spirit 
of renewed confidence was abroad, and producing a 
bullish feeling in markets. Perhaps poor Curzon’s 
prophecy was after all going to come true, and the 
world’s great age to begin anew. For by this time 
science had had abundant opportunity to overtake the 
damage caused by the War. The wastage of popula- 
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tion had been more than replaced, and •whatever 
might be the case with those at the top of the social 
ladder, it -was easy to show that the lot of the average 
•worker, provided he •were in employment, •was not 
worse but better than it had been m 1914. The inter- 
national situation afforded every prospect of a peace 
indefinitely prolonged, at least among civilired Powers. 
And the General Election had showed that a suifident 
majority of voters, even under a universal franchise 
was opposed to revolutionary experiment, and believed ' 
in wor^g out the salvation of the country within the 
framework of the existing soda! order. 

It was not yet apparent on what crazy foundations 
the whole fabric of the new prosperity reposed, or how 
dviUzarion had only secured a partial respite from its 
present troubles^ laying up worse trouble for itself 
in the iufure. The solution of none of the major 
problems, of debts, of tariffs, of unemployment, of 
currency, of peace, had been no more than postponed. 
The international anarchy was tending to get worse 
rather than better. 'Hie idea that a few years of firm 
and efiident government would open for England an 
assured ptospea of health, wealth and wisdom for 
an indefinite number of years was a palpable delusion. 
The idea, even, that an English Government could, 
by any means, without the active co-operation of 
foreign Governments, have prevented things from 
working together for an eventual catastrophe, was 
equally a delusion. You've got to get up early, as 
Au. Biglow put it, i£ you want to take in God — or to 
evade the sequence of cause and effect in human 
affairs. 

These considerations did not visibly affect the 
corriidcnce with which Me. Baldvdn and Mr. Churchill 
approached their task of restoring the nadonid pros- 
perity. The King’s Speech, on the opening of 
Parliament in December, and Mr. Baldwin’s, at the 
Conservative Victory celebration in the Albert Hall, 
sho-w'cd that the new Conserrotism, like that of Disrapli, 
was not inconsistent •with a generous and progressive 
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policy of social reform. Slum clearance, a housing 
policjr that should over-ride vested interests, pensions 
for widows, improved old age pensions, were among 
the promised first-fruits of the new regime. Could 
Labour itself have offered more ? 

Nor was proof long in coming that these were no 
idle promises. Mr. Churchill was not the man to 
let the grass grow beneath his feet. His first Budget 
Speech, at the end of April, was not only a balancing 
of accounts, but a comprehensive statement of policy. 
It was his great opportunity come at last, and he rose 
to it. The speech was an oratorical masterpiece — 
Gladstone himself had scarcely displayed a greater 
power of making figures alive. 

He was, like ms tu’o immediate predecessors, in 
the haopy position of being able to estimate, on last 
year’s oasis, for a fat surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture, a surplus that he proposed to increase, by fresh 
taxation, to the handsome sum of ^^6 millions, to be 
distributed in benefits. With this he proposed to 
bring down income tax another dd. to 4/., to lower 
super-tax, and to grant certain minor Imperial Prefer- 
ences. At the same time he announced that legis- 
lation would be introduced to implement the promises 
of additional benefits to the old and the widows, 
which, though they would not begin to take effect 
before the beginning of 1926, would saddle the State 
with an annual charge rising, ultimately, to a peak 
figure of £24 millions. But then Mr. Churchill 
announced that he intended to aim at progressive 
economies in expenditure amounting to not less than 
£10 millions each year. 

The new taxes were not galling. The lowering 
of the Super-tax was offset by an increase of Death 
Duties, and the Mackenna Duties, which Mr. Snowden 
had thrown to the winds on a point of orthodoxy, 
were of course restored. There was also a duty on 
real and artificial silk, which was violently assailed 
as an attack on the poor girl’s stockings, but whose 
effects did not, in the long run, prove to be such as 
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to cause any perceptible hardship. Never had an 
odd £io nullions been more painlessly and neatly 
extracted. 

These changes alone would have been sufficient to 
make the Budget of igaj, with the possible exceptfoo 
of the People’s Budget of 1909, the most remarkable 
of modern times. But this was not all, for in intro- 
ducing it Mr. Qiurchill took occasion to announce a 
momentous decision of financial policy. England 
was to return to the gold standard, on a basis of the 
Pre-war parity with the dollar. The Bank of England, 
that is to say, was bound to give gold bullion at a fixed 
rate, in exchange for paper coinage above a certain 
amount. Henceforth, though you might lack the 
clinking sovereigns of Pre-war days, you could feel 
that the Treasury notes in your purse were not valued 
by anybody’s will or caprice, but were worth their 
equivalent in good, solid gold. And the pound, to 
adopt one of hit. LJoyd George’s flowers of rhetoric, 
would be able once more to look the dollar in the face. 

It was an operation that at the time came in for 
singularly little criticism, and that — with the exception 
of one slashing pamphlet by Mr. Keynes~-of a rather 
perfunctory order. How far Mr. Baldwin, and how 
far J*fr. Churchill, was its prime mover, is not yet 
known, but for different reasons it was a project 
equally likely to commend itself to the mind of eiuier 
statesman. It was one of those dramatic^ decisive 
moves in which Mr. Churchill spcdtliacd. To Mr. 
Baldwin, the same motives that mspired his funding 
of the American debt held good for the restoration 
of the gold standard. It was honest, and, for that 
very reason, in the best sense British. We must 
remember what an experience the world had had of 
the effects of dishonest money, money that had had no 
solid and tangible equivalent, and represented just as 
much of debt as the debtor, who printed the paper, 
elected to pay. The mark had gone and the rouble 
— amid w^t circumstances of dire nu’sery f The 
franc was threatened. The pound had only been 
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prevented, just in time, from sliding over the edge. 
It is true that there were those who did not hesitate 
to point out the uses of inflation for lifting the burden 
of the national, and indeed of all debts. But the 
expedient of cheating creditors by paying them in 
debased coinage was not calculated to enhance the 
credit of the country that practised it, nor was it one 
to ojmmend itself to the British sense of fair play. 
Even the Labour Patty, hardly as it bore on the 
rwj'/Vr/, never seriously contemplated this simple way 
of disposing of their claims. 

The question of honest money was not only 
domestic. The whole economic order of modem 
dvilizadon depended, in the last resort, upon faith in 
promises. It was impossible that trade could ever 
flow freely between nadons if rhis faith were under- 
niined. One of the most insidious forms taken by the 
intemadonal anarchy was for every nation to constitute 
itself judge of the extent to which it intended to 
honour its contracts. It was not in the least degree 
necessary ro use that ugly word, " repudiadon.” 
All that was necessor)' could be done by manipulatbg 
the currency, or the exchanges. The result of un- 
anchoted currcndcs u’as thus to plant the seeds of 
universal distrust. /\nd this, again, had the effect of 
making every nadon seek to depend as far as possible 
on its own resources, and build up higher and higher 
the tariff ti'alls that kept out the goods and services 
of its neighbours. Which, in its turn, had the effect 
of throwing the world’s whole economic system out 
of gear, and bringing about such maladjustments as 
the existence of armies of hungry unemployed in 
Some countries, and the destruction in others of the 
necessides of life from sheer inability to market them. 

Now the advantage of gold in a world in wWch 
no nation would submit to any human authority 
outside its own frondcr, was that it did at least act 
as an impardal umpire. If a man agrees to pay you 
j per cent, in gold, or its equivalent, for die next 
twenty years, you can at least feel that you .know 
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within reasonabie limits, what the arraagemeat is 
going to mean. But if a man agrees to pay you 5 per 
cent, in the paper of his native country, it may mean 
anything or nothing. And even if you stipulate for 
payment in your own currency, you may legitimately 
doubt his ability to go on purchasing or transferring it 
indefinitely. 

To get the civilized world on to gold was, therefore, 
among the first things needful for the successful 
functioning of its economic system. And what 
nation had a greater responsibility in the matter than 
England ? By taking her stand beside America for 
honest money and honest trade, she would be helping 
to usher in that era of peaceful prosperity for which 
the world was looking. The Dominions had already 
set the example — was the Mother Country to Unger 
behind in the wilderness of unsound finance ? 

But the argument for the Gold Standard, however 
convincing in the abstract, rested on the assumption 
that the impartial umpire would be given fair play. 
And this was just what, under Post>war conditions, 
TOld was not getting. ITiere was the disturbing 
factor of war dAts, and this was aggravated by the 
poUty of the nations most concerns. America, in 
particular, which had the greatest interest in the smooth 
working of the scheme of payment, deemed it her 
even greater interest to make it ultimately unworkable. 
The War had changed her from a heavy debtor to the 
greatest creditor nation in the world, but she made 
no attempt to adapt herself to the new conditions 
by opening her doors to the goods and services in 
which alone she could have bcesi conveniently paid. 
Instead, under her Government of nomlalcy, she 
actually raised her tariH's so as to restrict imports stiU 
further, while at the same time she was making every 
effort to push her exports, the surplus of her vast 
productive power, in all the markets of the world. 

The natura result of this would have been to make 
America as vast a reccptadc of bulUon as Spain had 
been in the sixteenth century. But this, for a few 
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years, was evaded, by the fact that the more money she 
was paid, the more she continued to lend. She kept 
her debtors more or less solvent by increasing their 
obligations from year to year. She was getting paid 
not in cash, but in vast accumulations of promises, 
promises that would be kept just as long as she con- 
^ued to stand the racket. But once let America, or 
individual Americans, begin to doubt the solvency of 
these debtors, whose debts they were themselves 
footing, once let the flow of loans be cut off, and then 
either, or both, of two things would happen. First, a 
disproportionately large amount of the world's gold 
would pour into the United States and become 
immobilized in the vaults of its banks, throwing the 
gold standard into hopeless confusion. Secondly, 
the debtors, with many polite and a few genuine 
regrets, would plead inability to pay gold or any- 
thing dse, and the creditor would discover that as 
soon as he stopped paying himself, he would stop 
being paid. 

It was, then, a most unprofitable game that America 
was playing ; but after all, with her immense riches, she 
could better afford to play it than anybody else. The 
effect of England’s coming on to gold was to make her 
also a player, but with an unprecedented handicap. 
For she, too, was a creditor nation — on paper. 
Much more was owed to her than she herself owed. 
Before the War she had been called the banker of tlie 
World — she wanted to resume that role. For that 
reason it was all important that her credit should be 
placed, at any cost, above suspicion. 

But like the United States, though by less obvious 
and brutal methods, she was developing usury at the 
expense of trade. John Bull has been described as a 
shopkeeper, but he is also a money-lender, and can 
only attract clients by a certain discouragement of 
customers. The firm maintained its good name and 
offered reasonable accommodation, but the prices of 
goods in the shop window had to be raised, by cvm 
such a small amount. That is to say, when Britain 
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u*cnt on gold, she lud to charge a Ittilc more, abroad, 
lor her carports. To take an instance cmplovcd by 
Mr. Keynes : a firm exports coal to Rio at the nar- 
row'cst possible margin of profit. Before the resump- 
tion of the gold standard, it is just able to undercut 
the prices of United States coal. Cut now (hat the 
price of English money has been put up, that firm is 
compelled to charge a little more, in Brazilian money, 
for Its profit. And that little more is just sulfident 
to turn the scale. Tlic canny Brazilian buys American 
coal, and for the English firm there is nothing doin^. 
Tlic repercussions are not long in being felt at the pit 
head, somewhere in South Wales perhaps. Less coal 
is xnntcd. Fewer hands are requireu. The mine- 
owner finds his profits vanishing and tries to recoup 
himself by cutting down his wage bill. Tlicrc is 
trouble. And just the same thing is happening in 
other trades. 

We have put it, for the sake of clearness, as if some 
very gross and catastrophic difiercnce had been made. 
But tWs is not the case. We are speaking ofa tendency 
so slight as to be hardly obvious at the time even to the 
Government’s bitterest critics, an almost imperceptible 
tilt given to the balance of trade. The wild rhetoric 
tlut was used, after the collapse of the whole system, 
about nailing Britain to a cross of gold, was nonsense. 
There were powerful arguments for, as as against, 
the gold standard — even now the verdict on Mr. 
Chur^ill’s departure may not be unaxumous. He 
svas playing for great stakes, not for one countn' 
only, but for the world. With a little more goodwill 
between rutions, with a more enlightened sense of 
their common as against their individual interests, 
honest money might have turned out the soundest 
policy after all. 


CHAPTER IX 
LOCARNO 

The coming of the Conservatives into power im- 
parted a different spirit from that of Mr. MadDonald 
into the conduct of British Foreign Policy. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain was less of the cosmopolitan 
idealist than his predecessor, and mote of the old- 
fashioned patriot. His mind, therefore, tended to 
run in the National-Imperialist grooves of Pre-war 
statesmanship. It was not that he declined to seek 

{ )eace and ensue it in his own fashion, but that his 
ove for peace was qualified to a greater e.’ctent by the 
fear of compromising the power and even the safety 
of his country. 

The effects of the new spirit were not long in making 
themselves felt. The work on the Singapore Base 
was promptly resumed. A terrific ultimatum put to 
silence the murmurings of the children of Egypt. 
The Russian Treaty, still unradfied, was tom to shreds 
with what, in dealing with a civilized Power, would 
have been insulting brusqueness. And finally, the 
whole work of the Geneva Protocol, which had at 
least been the boldest bid for peace made since the 
War, and which would have had the assent of Mr. 
MacDonald and his Government, was brought to 
nothing by the refusal of England, on second thoughts, 
to have anything to do with it, a refusal curiously 
remimscent of that of the American. Senate to accept 
President Wilson’s creation of the League of Nations. 
There were, of course, all sorts of arguments against 
this, as there would have be«i against any other peace 
plan, most cogent of all bdng the refusal of the Domln- 
379 
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ions to co-operate. But the argument against Jetting 
things drift on to universal suicide might have been 
accounted more cogent than all of them put together. 

It needed a powerful and -irivid imagination to give 
its due weight to this side of the question, and honest7 
rather than imagination was Mr. Qumbctlain’s strong 
suit. Perhaps, too, there was something to be said in 
favour of building the edifice of peace upon founda- 
tions already laid, instead of constructing it according 
to an ideal plan on some wholly new site. But it 
came as a painful shock to the friends of peace at 
Geneva when Mr. Chamberlain, in March, 1925, 
announced to the Assembly of the League his country's 
rejection of the Protocol, in a speech that took the 
form of a slashing attack upon it and whose real 
author — ^we have Mr. Wickham Steed’s authority for 
believing — was not Mr. Chamberlain himself, but 
Lord B^out, who was voidng the sentiments of the 
majority of the Cabinet. 

Air. Chamberlain could hardly have failed to be 
embarrassed by the part assigned to him, since he was 
an ardent Gallophile, and the mainspring of his policy 
consisted in co-operation with France. He was not 
long in showing how far he was prepared to go in 
this direction. The Cologne, or Northern Sector of 
the Allied Occupation of the Rhineland, ought to 
have been evacuated, under the terms of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, by January, 192J. It was at Cologne 
that the British Army had its headquarters. But the 
French put in an objection. The evacuation had only 
been conditional on Gcnnany fulfilling her part of 
the Treaty, and particularly the disarmament dauses. 
Which was just what, according to the French, the 
Germans had not done. In several quite avoidable 
ways they had evaded the stringent requirements of 
the Treaty. And here, at least, the rrcnch had a 
case that was probably watertight, from a strictly 
le^ standpoint. 

But how long was it tigfit or expedr'ent to sfind on 
the strict letter of the law in tiiis matter of Disanrn- 
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ment, when the Germans had every reason for plead- 
ing that both its letter and its spirit had been \’iolated 
by the refusal of the Allies to take any serious steps 
towards that general disarmament, of which the 
German contribution had been specifically intended 
to be only a first instalment ? It was as plain as a 
pikes^ that France had not the remotest intention 
of doing her share, and was relying for her security 
on her — at present — overwhelming predominance, 
and the ring of bayonets udth which she had sur- 
rounded Germany. 

Apart from any consideration of legality or honour, 
was this state of things, in which the defeated nations 
were placed utterly at the mercy of France and her 
allies, to go on forever? This was a question that 
the French mind, reputed to be so logical, never 
appears to have envisaged with any dearness. For 
the Germans would have had to be more or less than 
human if they had accepted, for a moment longer 
Aan they could help, the position of humiliatmg 
inferioritj', whose continuance was not only becoming, 
every year, more grossly a breach of treaty, but whiA 
had already exposed them to such outrage as that of 
the Ruhr invasion. To raise hands of horror over 
the dilatoriness or evasiveness of the Hun in stripping 
himself of his last means of defence, showed a certain 
lack, not only of honest)’, but of humour. There 
was no moral argument for France’s daim to keep 
Germany disarmed without disarming herself, or any 
argument at all, save that of force. 

But was France, the logical, prepared, not only now, 
but for all time, to push this argument to its condu- 
sion ? Did she seriously b^evc that Germany 
would not, some day, lose patience and assert her 
right to self-defence, or that having done so, she 
would stop at self-defence ? Or was France prepared, 
not only now, but for all rime, to cross the Rhine, 
with every man, horse, and gun, the moment Ger- 
many took the first definite step toa’ards re-arming in 
defiance of the Treaty? Would she dare to do so. 
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with a probably hostile Italy on her flank? Unless 
her answer was to be a permanent and unalterable 
“ Yes ”, and if she xi*as not prepared to scrap the 
Versailles Treaty, and come to an agreement with her 
adversary while he was in an agreeing mood, there 
w’as nothing for it but for France to take up a position 
that she knew in her heart of hearts she could not 
defend, and to xj’ait, like an inverted Micawber, for 
the thing she most feared t:of lo turn up. 

Without e\*et committing herself to a specific 
declaration of her intention to enforce German dis- 
armament in the only way that it could, ultimately, 
be enforced, France continued to cling to that part 
of the Treaty of Versailles that imposed obligations on 
Germany and not on herself. Germany was in default 
on disarmament, and until this u*as remedied there 
could be no evacuation of any part of the Rhineland. 
This was embarrassing enough for England, who had 
no desire to introduce any element of friction into 
the working of the new Dawes scheme, or to do 
anything that might have even the appearance of 
playing fast and loose with Treat}’ obligations. It 
would Euve been auitc open for hex to have marched 
her troops out of tnc area, and left the French to take 
such steps as they chose. It is conceivable that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, it is more than probable that 
Mr. Uoyd George, would have taken this course had 
the dcasion rcst^ with them. But Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain was not prepared to break with France, 
even under these drcumscances, and he had the letter 
of the law on his side. And so, to the loud-spoken 
indignation of Germany, the Union Jack continued 
to fly over Cologne for a little longer. 

In April an event occurred w’hose significance was 
only too apparent. The fint German President, ^e 
cs-saddlcr, Ebert, had died, and after one inconclusive 
election for his successor, the Nationalists had put 
forward that aged Junker, Field Marshal s’on Hinden- 
burg, who by a narrow, but sufficient majority, suc- 
ceeded. The return of the victor of Tannenberg to 
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the head of affairs was a sufficiently plain intimation 
that Germany was beginning to harbour dreams of 
resurrection. But the prophets of smooth things 
were somewhat consoled when nothing very startling 
proved to be the immediate sequel. After all, they 
argued, Hindenburg had sworn to guard the Repub- 
lican Constitution, and Hindenburg was an honour- 
able man. What sort of the defence this new Hinden- 
hurg Line would be in the day of trial, time would 
show. 

There had been other evidences of the way in which 
the unclean spirit of Prussian Nationalism, that the 
^ies had fought to exorcise, was beginning to regain 
its old ascendency. For as long as the AUics them- 
selves gave harbour to a similar spirit, it was merely a 
case of Satan attempting to cast out Satan. There 
were already beginning to emerge two sharply con- 
flicting schools of thought from the welter of German 
politics. There were those who still remained loyal 
to the Republican Constitution and the Liberal ideas 
it embodied, and these still hoped against hope, by a 
policy of peaceful co-operation and fiilfilment of the 
Treaty, to obtain relief, oy gradual consent, from what 
every German regarded as its intolerable burdens. 
But there were also the out and out Nationalists, who 
believed in a military tyranny wielding a policy of 
blood and iron in the good old style of Bismarck and 
Frederick. Their object was not only to tear the 
Treaty to shreds, but to fulfil all the old ambitions 
that had made Germany the terror of the world. 
For the moment, this revived Nationalism pinned its 
hopes to an alliance with that known enemy of the 
League and Western Ovilization, Bolshevik Russia. 

So far its successes had been in the congenial field 
of murder. Etzberger and Rathenau had paid the 
price of their determination to seek peace and ensue 
tt. The Kapp Putsch had fiiiled, as well as a later 
attempt at Munich, in which the famous Ludendorff 
had condescended to assodarion with a certain ex- 
house-painter, not even a German, but a demagogue 
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xvav, to earn the blessiz^ pionounced upon peace- 
maJcers. Hardly less important was the influence and 
advice of the British Ambassador at Berlin, Lord 
D'Abemon. 

It was only after long and tedious negotiations that 
the delegates of the various Powers concerned were 
brought together on the lovely shores of Lake 
Maggiore, at the little Swiss town of Locarno, and 
the scries of treaties was signed which, it vras hoped, 
would lay firm the foundations of European peace 
for a long time to come. 

The perpetual guarantee, originally proposed, of 
the Franco-German frontier, was extended to include 
that of Belgium. Belgium, Germany and France 
solcnanly undertook never to go to war against each 
other, and in case of any one of them flagrantly violat- 
ing this provision, England and Italy undertook to 
come to the aid of the aggrieved party. As for her 
Eastern frontier, Gennaoy did not abandon her claims 
to an eventual revision, but she solemnly plcd«d 
herself not to seek tius by fot<x of arms, and she ^so 
concluded treaties for the arbitration of ah disputes— 
not even excluding those involving the elastic entity 
known as national honour — ^with Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. Further treaties of mutual guarantee against 
aggression were signed between these two Powers, 
respectively, and France. And it was understood that 
the sequel to the settlement should be Germany's 
enory into the League of Nations, a point on which, 
curiously enough, she was less insistent than France 
herself. To the German Nationalist, indeed, the 
League and all its works were anathema. 

'Hiis settiemenf, to which the delegates put their 
signatures on Mr. Chamberlain’s birthday, Octo^r 
the 1 6th, was hailed throughout the ex-AUy countries 
as good tidings of great joy. At Locarno itself there 
had been cordial and symbtdic fraternization. “ We 
ate alb’* M. Briand bad put it to his German col- 
league when they went on the lake together, " in the 
same boat now.” Air. Chamberlain’s return was a 
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triumph, both in Paris and in London, and he was 
awarded the Garter for his services. This time, 
nobody seemed to have any doubt about the world’s 
great age begin^g anew. Everyone was talking of 
the Locarno spirit, the tmion of hearts between ex- 
enemies, the agreement to forgive and forget. Now 
at last the War was really liquiAited, and the war-spirit 
exorcized. 

The reception accorded to Locarno in Germany 
was more qualified. The whole growing strength of 
Nationalism was thoroughly hostile both to the 
Locarno guarantees and the Locarno spirit. National- 
ists had no desire whatever to perpetuate the existing 
state of things, or to enter the League, which stood 
for their perpetuation. Nor w'cre they minded to 
postpone, for a moment longer than necessary, the 
settlement of the hea\7 account with France, and the 
achievement of all, and mote than all, of what Germany 
had forfeited in the way of frontiers, colonies, and 
wealth, at Versailles. As long as that detested treaty 
continued to be honoured, there could be at best only 
a truce, and anything that had even the appearance 
of willing consent to the system of things it had 
established was as the sin of treason. Acceptance 
was, indeed, forced through the Reichstag, less in the 
Locarno spirit, than as a means of getting the Allies 
out of Gjlogne. Stresemann might have earned the 
gratitude of Europe, but he had done himself no good 
in his own country. 

And the exuberant optimism with which the settle- 
ment had been greeted m England — how far was that 
justified? What did Locarno really mean? The 
answer of the average man would have been compre- 
hended in Ae one word, " peace,” and peace was what 
Englishmen, almost without exception, desired above 
c\’ery other blessing. Locarno was regarded as the 
completion of the w’oik that the Dawes Plan had 
begun, and the return to gold had continued, of 
stabilizing peace. The nations at last knew where 
they were, and like planets that had been dragged out 
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of their courses by the passing of some strange sun, 
they had found new orbits in which to revolve. Now 
that the reult of the War had been finally decided, 
it would be possible, without fear or friction, to settle 
down to the enjoyment of a new era of peacefid pros- 
perity, in whidi all nations alike should partiapatc. 

To achies’c this desirable state of thin^, to what 
commitments had Britain actually pledged herself? 
It was already a matter of hisrorj' how she had been 
dragged into the last war by the action of her rulers 
in committing her, though without any formal 
pledge, to the support of one of the two great hostile 
combinations into which Europe was divided. She 
had now gone further than even Sir Edward Gr^ 
would have dreamed. She had made herself respon- 
sible for the defence of both the French and Be^ian 
irontien, without receiving anything in return. 
German aeroplanes might, one fine night, lay lindon 
in ruins, and as fat as lx»omo teas concerned neither 
France not Belgium need lift a finger to interfere. 
But let Paris oc Brussels be threaten^ and not only 
the able-bodied manhood, but the whole population 
of Britain, would be required to plunge into horrors 
to wluch those of the last War would seem mild in 
comparison. If a Locarno system had been estab- 
lished in the previous century, Britain would have 
been compelled to have joined in the Franco-German 
War, though on which side is not so dear. When 
Prussia had been fighting at Sadowa, and France at 
Magenta, Britain would have been compelled to 
umfcrtakc responsibility for the Rhine line against 
Prussia and France rcspc(rfvdy. 

But Britain's responsibilities, though formally 
limited to Germany's Western Frontier, were, in 
reality, far more onerous. What was to happen if 
Germany were to fall, as she undoubtedly hopM to do 
in due season, upon Poland, for the recovery of the 
Oarridor, or upon CrecJio-Slovakia ? Was Britain 
to keep the ring dear 1^ holding back Fiance from 
attseking Germany in the rear, as she was pledged 
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to do under the Locarno settlement, or alternative 
to prevent Germany from hitting back? The oi 
thing that she would not be abie to do, with at 
decency, was to disinterest herself in the quart 
altogether. 

It was odd that the friends of peace should hai 
raised such paeans over an arrangement that made 
almost inevitable that, if it were honoured, Britai 
would be dragged willy niily into the next ma;< 
European conflia, though she might be left alone i 
bear the brunt of such violence as anyone might choo: 
to offer her. But if the average man had been capab 
of analysing his own thoughts, it would almost ce 
tainly have turned out that he had never seriousl 
contemplated the possibility of his being called upoi 
in his own person, to honour the Locarno guaramei 
He was as ready to induce his neighbours to shafe 
hands all round and be friends, by pledging himself t 
take action in an event that he never visualized a 
being remotely likely to happen, as one might be t 
back the bills of a friend whose solvencv one believe 
to be above suspicion. How could Germany, wit' 
her army cut down to a police force, ever dmam o 
attacking France? And why should France, wit! 
her fears removed and the Reparations busines 
settled on an agreed basis, want to attack Germany 

The assumption was, that all would continue for th 
best in the best of all possible worlds, or rather, tha 
Britain and her late Allies could now settle down t( 
enjoy the best of both worlds. The settlement o 
Versailles would be maintained substantially intac 
with the goodwill of a disarmed Germany. Monej 
woiUd continue to circulate from America to Ger 
many and thence back through Europe to America, 
and everyone would put it in his purse and be happy. 
Everything, in fact, was settled. 

But, in fact, though ererything had been patched 
up for the moraenf, aoddag whatever had been sefried. 
The perpetual, atxeleratcd motion of the Dawes 
machine was bound to end, sooner or later, in a crash 
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and collapse of its whole ^tem. The vast inferiority 
complex planted in the Gennan soul was not to be 
temoved by a few diplomatic civilities. Not even 
the supreme humiliation of the Rhineland occupation, 
apart from the O3lognc sector, was terminated as the 
result of Locarno; and Germany’s reception into the 
League, with a permanent scat on the Council, 
instead of being a spontaneous gesture of reconcilia- 
tion, was held up by an ignoble row, because first 
a greedy Poland, then a haughty Spain, and finally a 
slightly ridiculous Braail, insisted on standing out for 
equal privileges. 

No doubt Germany welcomed a breathing space 
to recruit her resources and re-equip her metories 
with the money so hopefully advanced by her 
American creditor. It was better to start by spoiling 
the Egyptians peaceably, so long as they would con- 
sent to the process- Bur Gennany was c^y leciwtisg 
her strength foe the next and more serious step. 
When the golden stream ceased to flow, it would be 
time to look to her iron. And when that dav came, 
Ac ever-growing strength of Nationalism would easfiy 
thrust aside, or crush out of existence, such friends of 
peace and freedom as Stresemann and his like. Then 
would be the time for the German Samson to rise 
and snap the bonds with which his enemies had 
sought to bind him. 

iGid when that day came, what would be the effect 
of Locarno on Britain ? And more important still, 
how would France stand ? For there was one ques- 
tion — and that the most impottant of all — to vvhich 
not even the French inteJligence dared frame a 
decided answer. If, and when, in the fullness of 
time, Germany sboidd start to ic-arm in defiance of 
Versailles, would France dare to grasp the nettle by 
attacking her promptly before she had gathered 
enough strength to make the opmtion impracticable ? 
And m that case what would Britain do ? And what 
Itidy ? 

Locarno or no Locarno, there could have been no 
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serious quesrion of the British army falling in on the 
Western Front to assist the Hun in another invasion 
of France or Little Belgium — for once war has started, 
one cannot limit oneself or one's allies to a passive, 
defensive role. There ate limits to what the British 
people, or even the British soldier will stand, and any 
statesman who attempted to honour such an obligation 
would be strung up to the nearest lamp-post in 
Whitehall. Under any circumstances, England would 
be bound to rind some excuse — ^and such excuses 
are seldom hard to find — for declining to take up 
arms on behalf of Germany against France, what- 
ever Mr. Chamberlain might have pledged her to at 
Locarno. 

But it was never likely to come to this, for the 
sufficient reason that France, by herself being patty 
to L.ocarno, had renounced so explicitly any intention 
of again crossing the Rhine, as to render such action a 
moral impossibiSty under any circumstances whatever. 
Even if Britain were to take up the position that 
Germany, by breaking her oblipitions, contracted at 
Versailles, had absolve England from hers contracted 
at Locarno, this would not be any shield to France 
from the probable outraged and interested determina- 
tion of Italy to honour her own obligations uncon- 
ditionally. And with what grace could England 
intervene to stop her. 

To the very shrewd and determined men who were 
planning another German liberation, similar to that 
from Napoleon's sway, Locarno must have signified 
precisely this — that sooner or later Germany would 
be able to repudiate the disannament clauses of Ver- 
sailles, and ao it without interference from France. 
When that day came, Locarno would assume a very 
different complexion. Under these circumstances, 
one would have imagined that France’s only policy 
would have been to nave pressed on with the scheme 
of disarmament to which she, along with the other 
Versailles signatories, was pledged, and which, with 
her still overwhelming military predominance as a 
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bargaining counter, she could no doubt have arranged 
under conditions calculated to guarantee for her the 
maximum of attainable security. Better by agreement 
now, than by the will of Germany later on. But 
France, or rather the politicians who constituted the 
personnel of her kalciaoscopic ministries, had neither 
the will, nor perhaps the capacity, for envisaging the 
situation dearly, and planning, not for the moment, 
but for a by no means remote future. They preferred 
to stick to their rfile of inverted Micawbers, and wait 
complacently for the inevitable not to turn up. 



CHAPTER X 


RED FRIDAY 

After the great coal strike of 1921, comparative 
peace descended upon the Labour world. The 
collapse of the so-<^ed Triple Alliance, on Black 
Friday, had put a damper on the movement for 
Direct Action, and for four years there was no conflict 
of the first magnitude between Capital and Labour. 
This was partly due to the fact that the coal industry 
had entered upon another period of that deceptive 
and temporary prosperity that battens upon the mis- 
fortunes of others. In 1922 there had been a cod 
strike in the United States, and in 1925 the German 
industry had been stricken with paralysis by 
M. Poincari’s invasion of the Ruhr. The depression 
that had settled on the English mining districts was 
relaxed ; the export trade looked up again ; and even 
with the seven hour day, there were jobs, at a living 
wage, in comparative abundance. 

The coming into office of a Labour Government 
had a certain tendency to relax the strain on the 
Industrial front. The astonishing spectacle of the 
machinery of State controlled by their own repte- 
sentatives, had raised hopes among the industrial 
wage-earners of revolutionary changes in the social 
ortfer. So long as Wr. MacDonald and his colleagues 
were at the helm, these hopes were centred in Parlia- 
mentary action. Not unnaturally, the overv’helmmg 
defeat of lihout, first in Pariiament and then at the 
polls, produced a violent revulsion of feeling, especi- 
ally as throughout the Patty it was proclaimed, and 
believed, tliat the pitch bad been queered by the 
393 
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forgery of (he Zino\ieff letter. At the same time 
the Parliamcntaiy leaders, who had counselled and 
practised moderation when in ofBce, and had so 
palpably failed even to redeem their election pledges, 
foncited a great deal of their prestige with the rank 
and file. Tliere was a demand for fighting leaders 
and the achie^’cment of revolution, not by consti- 
tutional means, but by the direct and concerted action 
of the Unions themselves. 

Hitherto the leaders of the great Unions had been, 
for the most part, men of a cautious and moderate 
disposition, who were more accustomed to bolding 
in check than to stimulating the fighting instincts of 
their followers. It was therefore a portent of alarmin g 
significance when the Miners* Federation chose for 
its Secretary a violent and professed Bolshevik. This 
was when Mr. Hodges, who, in spite of his proved 
ability, had never been forgiven by the extremists for 
his association with Black Friday, resigned that 
office to become a Gvil Lord of the Admiralty in 
Mr. MacDonald’s Government, and was succcMcd 
by a certain Mr. Arthur Cook, a Somersetshire man, 
who, like so many other fighting leaders of the Post- 
war era, was a master of emotioru! oratory, an art 
that he practised, literally, in his shirt sleeves. He 
was about as absolute a contrast as could be imagined 
with the cold and inhuman calculators who had been 
the leaders of the original Bolshevism. Indeed, his 
eloquence was said to have derived no small part of 
its inspiration from little Bethel. Bolshevism prob- 
ably meant no mote to him than the most out-and- 
out fighting extremism that he could possibly imagine. 
It was a matter less of philosophy than of tempera- 
ment. He was that sort of man. 

So he proclaimed himsdf a disdple of Macx and 
a follower of Lenin, as if these two names were a 
sort of swearwords, that would caress his personality 
with the maximum of emphasis. And in case there 
should be any mistake anout it — or bkn — he had 
taken care to announce, on assuming the Secretary- 
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ship, that he was redder than ever. At an^ rate, he 
was quite clear about the sort of policy he intended 
to promote. He had already indicated that the last 
thing he uwitcd to attain was the prosperity of the 
mining industry on a basis of co-operation between 
Capital and labour. He was out to smash the 
Capitalist S}rstcm, and until that happy consum- 
mation was attained, to render it completely unwork- 
able. With a man in this mood it is as impossible 
to negotiate as unth a hungry tiger. 

Not that the owners themselves were models of 
sw'eet reasonableness. If they found themselves 
confronted with the phenomenon of Mr. Cook, he 
was no more than they had deserv'cd. Even among 
their fellow employers, they were known to be the 
most reactiooa^ and impracticable of their class. 
They had not the least idea of adapting their industry 
to hard times by a constructive scheme of reorganira- 
tion. Their one idea for cheapening the cost of their 
product was to take it out of the miner’s standard of 
living by a reduction of wages or a lengthening of 
hours. The result was that beween the men’s 
Federation and the employers’ Association, there 
existed none of that goodwill to the adjustment of 
differences that obtained in such great industries as 
those of cotton and railway transport. They hated 
each other cordiallv, and took no trouble to disguise it. 

Meanwhile the tad times, that had been staved off 
for a couple of years, were settling down, worse than 
ever, upon the mines. The end ofthe Ruhr adventure 
and the new lease of life granted to German industry 
under the Dawes plan, were again bringing home to 
Britain the stark reality of the prospects for her 
leading industry. There w'as no longer the demand 
for Bntish coal that there had been before the War, 
and this state of things was, as far as human foresight 
could penetrate, likely to get worse rather than better. 
Coal had ceased to be the unquestioned monarch of 
industry. Ibe internal combustion engine was taking 
over more and more of the work of steam. In the 
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South Amcrian market, for instance, the competition 
of oil was c\’cn more serious than that of coal from 
the United States. Again in Germanj', one of Brit- 
ain’s best customers btfore the \C^ar, the substitution 
of lignite u-as an important factor in redadog the 
demand for coal. And even where coal was retained, 
it was rcouired in proportionatelf Jess quantities, 
owing to the many economics in its use that were the 
result of sdcntihc progress. A house of any size, 
centrally heated, makes a less denund on the coal 
merchant than one in u'hich /ires arc blaring on cver)' 
hearth— to take the homeliest of many instances. 

By the middle of 1925, the situation in the industry 
had become desfXfate. In 1924, the amount of coal 
exported from England was slightly orct 3 million 
tons less than the average of the five last years before 
the War. In 1921 that dc/idf was multiplied almost 
fivefold.' The number of unemployed miners, which 
had been 38,000 in May, 1924, had risen by May, 1923 
to 199,000, and in June leapt up to 301,000.* More 
and more pics were being closed down, and the 
industry -vzs being run, on the existing wages agree- 
ments, at a loss. Bankrupfer stared it in the fice. 

It may have been obscr\'ea that the enormous leap 
up in the numbers of unemployed miners had taken 
place in the first month in which the effects of Mr. 
durchill’s return to gold had time to be felt. Amid 
so many causes depressing the industry, it is hard to 
disentangle the effect of any one, and it would 
certainly be an esaggetadon to talk as if the gold 
standard were the sole or even the principal villain of 
the piece. The depression was not confined to the 
British industry, but affected, in a greater or less degree, 
every coal-producing country in Europe, and the 
Royal Commission, reporting in the spnng of zpae, 
merely diagnosed some temporary ill-effect of the 
return to gold, and added that this factor has now 
ceased to dc of primary importance,” But when a 

* Riper/ efRajal Cemmiisisn n the CeaJ Indus/Jj p. f. 

* A/rmial Rigu/fr p. ^8. 
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patient is fighting for his life, it takes a very slight tilt 
to upset the balance. Mr. Churchill’s move, whatever 
proportion of blame may be attached to it, at least 
could not have been timed more unhappily. 

Even if the owners had been as W'ise as serpents, 
and Mr, Cook and his fellow-leaders as peaceable as 
doves, it would have taxed their utmost joint resources 
to have reconciled the conflicting claims of solvency, 
and the men’s standard of living. With the foreign 
demand diminished by more than a fifth from the Pre- 
war standard, the numbers of men competing for jobs 
in the industry had risen by over lo per cent., the 
hours of work underground had been reduced from 
8 to 7, and finally, by an agreement in 1024, the wage 
bill had been substanti 3 iy increased. With the 
industry running at a loss, it was hardly conceivable 
that without some lengthening of hours or sacrifice 
of wages it would be possible for it, out of its own 
resources, to avoid so wholesale a dosing down of 
pits as would have thrown perhaps the majority of 
miners on to the dole. 

It was a desperate situation for eve^body concerned, 
and one that called for the most unselfish co-operation 
between masters and men if its hardships were to be 
minimired. But neither side had any other remedy 
than that of the skipper and the deck-hand, cast adrift 
in a waterlogged boat, who, instead of baling it out, 
dose in a death grapple and endeavour to throw each 
other overboard. The owners, on the last day of 
June, gave a month’s notice of their intention to 
terminate the existing wages agreement, and pro- 
posed an alternative arrangement, which, though Jts 
exaa effect was not very obvious, would certainly 
have involved a reduction of wages. The miners not 
otdy rejected the proposals out of hand, but refused 
even to negotiate ■with the owners until they were 
wJthdniwn. This being refused, the situation was a 
complete deadlock, with what bade fair to be the 
greatest industrial ■war in the history of the country 
was timed to break out at the beginning of August. 
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Not even Mr. Cook, and ccrtainlv not the President 
of the Miners’ Federation, Mr. Herbert Smith, a hard- 
headed Yorkshireman, can have seriously imagined 
that it would be possible to force the owners to main- 
tain wages out of money that the industry was not 
paying, by such suiddal tactics as a strike in the trough 
of a depression. But the scope of their vision was 
not coniined to the horiaoa of the coal industry'. The 
miners would keep their jobs and get their money, 
and what the industry could not pay, they would call 
on the whole body of the nation’s taxpayers to stand 
and deliver. And they would back their demand 
with a threat even mote formidable than that of the 
triple strike weapon that had broken in their hands 
on the Black Friday of 1921. This time they would 
mobilize the whole force of organized Labour. A 
majorit)’ of the electorate might choose a Tory or 
any other Government, but when the whole economic 
life of the country was brought to a standstill, it would 
be seen who was the real master. 

That Mr. Cook should be able to impose this 
^^afx^an logic upon the most potent, grave, and 
reverend signors who stood at the head of the Labour 
Party and of the other great Trades Unions, might 
weh have seemed to transcend the bounds of possi- 
bility. But the wild nun had, in this instance, judged 
the situation correctly. It is true that Mr. MacDonald 
was an open disbeliever in the General Strike weapon, 
and that most of the responsible leaders ■were opmly 
or tadtly in agreement with him. It is true also that 
these leaders had enough weight in the political 
counsels of the Party to be able to get the Communist 
heresy put under its official ban. 

But there was now developing a remarkable and 
definite cleavage between the pohtical and the indus- 
trial sides of the movement. Lateur organized in 
its Unions spoke in a more formidable voice than 
that of Labour organized politically. All the baffled 
Bating spirit, ah the bitter /eding that had besaj 
accumulating since the election, were able to find 
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expression, and dictate the policy of what after all 
was the nearest approach to a Union of Soviets that 
Britain could produce, in the Trades Union Congress 
and its General Council. By what spirit that Congress 
was dominated, was suggested in the Autumn by the 
fraternal reception it accorded to the Bolshevik 
emissary, M. Tomsky, and the applause with which 
it greeted not only his harrangues, but those of such 
out-and-out English Communists as Mr. Harry 
Pollitt. 

This spirit only needed some powerful emotional 
stimulus, such as that afforded by the hard case of 
the miners, to Mther a force that it would be impos- 
sible for the elder statesmen of Labour to withstand. 
Their position was by no means easy. They dared 
not incur the reproach of another Black Friday. The 
demand was for fighting leaders, and unless they were 
prepared to satisfy it by turning their backs on their 
followers and proceeding in the direction of the 
enemy, they would be replaced by others of more 
accommodating disposition. Perhaps when the 
enemy machine guns had done enough execution, it 
would be time to take charge, and Bring what was 
left of the army out of action. 

With a rapidity that took the Government and 
country completely by surprise, the situation developed 
exactly on the lines that Mr. Cook had foreseen and 
intenued. Even before the fateful month of July, 
negotiations had been on foot for a fighting alhance 
of the Trades Unions. The indignation excited by 
the owners’ proposals brought these to fruition. 
The General Council made acat its support of the 
miners even in their refusal to negotiate. And on 
the last day of the month, a Conference, a thousand 
strong, of delegates from Ae \'arious Unions, author- 
ized a committee of nine to marshal their whole forces 
for the expected conflict, the first step being a refusal 
to handle coal on the railways or at the docks. 

Meanwhile, what steps were being taken by Mr. 
Baldwin and his Government to deal with tlus crisis, 
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that was more and more plainly dcveltming into a 
class war in which the whole nation, and not merely 
one particular industry, sras destined to be involved ? 
It was the supreme test of Mr. Baldwin’s statesman- 
ship. He had begun well, by making a stand against 
the reactionary and cittemist elements in his own 
party. As eady as March, he had made it cleat that 
he was determined to regard his office as a trusteeship 
of the nation, and not merely for his own party 
caucus. A Bill had been brought forward by Mr. 
Macquisten, a Consetviave lxt«-bencher, Tvith the 
by no means indefensible purpose of making it 
impossible for Trades Unionists to be required to 
contribute to the funds of the Labour Party, unless 
they had formally contraaed so to do. But Mr. 
Baldwin turned it down, not on its merits, but because, 
as he said, his Government had been returned to 
office under the impression that it stood for peace 
between all classes of the community. And because 
it stood for peace, it was not going to push home a 
politiGal advantage, or to fire the nrst snot. It was 
one of those rare speeches that lift politics above the 
level of a skin game between parties, and it tended 
to increase the respect with which Mr. Baldwin was 
already regarded in the country. But it met with no 
response among the section in the Trades Unions that 
was pressing foru-ard towards an intensified class 
war, and only served to intensif}' the vendetta against 
Mr. Baldwin amongst the reactionaries and hundred- 
per-cent party men on his own side. The concessions 
to the aged and widows in Air. Churchill’s Budget 
finally convinced these worthies that Mr. Baldwin 
was no better than a Socialist and a traitor. The 
barrage of the stunt Press, which had been lifted 
during the election, was put down again with drum- 
fire intensity. Everything that Mr. Baldwin did or 
refrained from doing, everything that he was or into 
which he could ^ written up, Md become a greater 
offence t^han ever to the gods of Fleet Street. 

As the situation in the coal mines became acute, the 
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position of the Government became one of extra- 
ordinary difficujty. It could not drive the men by 
force down the pits, or compel the owners to employ 
men they did not want at wa^s they could not afford. 
By premature intervention it might do more harm 
than good. After the owners’ denunciation of the 
wage agreement, it tried in vain to bring the parties 
together. It hurriedly set up a Court of Enquiry that 
that was barely tolerated by the owners and boycotted 
outright by the men. It might as well have enquired 
into the state of the canals on Mars, for all the attention 
that was paid to it. 

Was the Government, under these circumstances, 
to wash its hands in despair of the whole business, and 
let these obviously impracticable disputants have the 
fight for which they were spoiling ? For it was 
rapidly becoming apparent that there was only one 
possible alternative, and that was for the owners to 
pay wages on the reduced scale that they proposed, 
for the miners to receive them on the old scale on 
which they insisted, and for the Government to put 
its hand in the taxpayer’s pocket to make up the 
difference. Here was at least a proposal which the 
most reactionary ow*nct could join with Mr. Cook 
himself in applauding. For it amounted to sub- 
sidizing both profits and wages in this one industry 
at the expense of every taxpaying dtizen in the 
coimtry. 

Nor was it conceivable that this principle of making 
up wages out of taxes, if it w'cre once applied, could 
be restricted to the ^nefit of one industry alone. 
If coal, why not shipbuilding or transport or any 
other industry to which depression might bring hard 
times ? And why, in the name of fair play, should 
not the whole force of militant Trades Unionism be 
employed to back each and every such demand? 
How, short of bankruptcy, could there be an end to 
this process, once it was started? 

It is no wonder that Mr. Baldwin, as late as the 
29th of July, informed the miners’ representatives 

H.V. 
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that under no circumstances could he consent to the 
granting of a subsidj’. 

But It turned out that he had spoken too hastily. 
He and his Go^’cmmcnt had only too plainJy bcOT 
taken by surprise. They had not counted on being 
faced, almost without at'aming, with so fearful a 
situation as would be involved in a stoppage of the 
whole economic life of the country, hfr. Baldwin 
must have realized that without the most careful pre- 
paration, the result might be sheer chaos, and priva- 
tion such as had not even been experienced during the 
German submarine blockade. It was characteristic 
of him that he had allowed his wish for peace to 
assume a corresponding desire in those who, when 
he spoke to them thereof, made ready for battle. 
So unwilling had he been to fire the first shot, that 
he had not even loaded the gun. 

It was equally characteristic of him that he should 
quite frankly hare faced up the new simarion, without 
bothering about consistency. At the last moment he 
decided to gain a breathing space, at all costs, until a 
Royal Oammission had had time to act as an impartial 
umpire and discover a xi-ay out of the impasse. It 
might be, even now, that reason would prevail, and 
the catastrophe of a General Strike be averted. If 
that hope failed, at least the Government and nation 
would not be caught unprepared. 

This involved the granting of the very subsidy that 
Mr. Baldwin, speaking as trustee for the nation, had 
only two days before ruled out of the question. For 
nine months, from the beginning of August to the 
end of April, the country woula be saddled with a 
burden of millions, as a bribe to mincowners 
and miners to keep the peace in their industry, and, 
indirectly, to the federated tfnions to abstain from 
plunging the whole country into industrial war. It 
was such a surrender to Direct Action as had not 
been dreamed of in England since the time when 
Ethelred the Unready had paid Danegeld. The 
Trades Unions had held the country to ransom by the 
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mere threat of a strike, and the country, through its 
elected representatives, had consented to pay the 
uttermost farthing. 

But Mr. Baldwin may, or may not, have remembered 
that the first monarch to pay Dancgeld was not the 
redeless Ethelred, but Alfred the Great, who had 
acted not from weakness, but, by gaining time, to 
ensure that any future demand for Danegeld should be 
paid in very different coin. He would still continue 
to seek peace and ensue it by every means in his 
power. But if peace could only be gained by allowing 
the extremist majority of the Trades Union Congress 
to levy any tax it chose on the community — ^which 
was precisely what the demand for a subsidy amounted 
to — then the nine months, so dearly bought, would 
not be wasted. They would be months of secret, 
but earnest, preparation. 

There was one disad\’antage incidental to this very 
secrecy. The extremists on both sides were now 
firmly convinced — as no doubt the Viking and Saxon 
diehards had been about Alfred — that Mr. Baldwin 
was an amiable weakling who could be squeezed to 
any extent. The party of dlitcct action was amazed 
at the swiftness and completeness of its triumph. 
The stain of Black Friday was effaced. That last day 
of July, 1925, was christened Red Friday. And the 
special committee set up to organize the struggle, 
arcularizcd the affiliated Unions as follotvs : 

“ While there is little doubt that the conflict has 
been avoided, the Trade Union movement must be 
alert and vigUant in case the necessity should again 
arise for it to act in defence of its standards.” ^ 

There could be no doubt what this was meant to 
imply. Danegeld, on any future demand, or . . . 

* Tie General Striie, by R. Page Amot, pp. 37-8. 
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GENERAL STRIKE 

The country heaved a profound sigh of relief when 
it heard that the unknown tcnofS of a General Strike 
had been, at any rate, postponed. The idea of the 
subsidy did not convey very much to the ordinary 
dtizen, who was content to believe that it would be 
arranged somehow without making too much dif- 
ference to his pocket. Mr. Baldscin’s inconsistency 
xeas readily forpven by that great majority of English* 
men who desired nothing so much as at home 
and abroad. These almost certainly included a 
majority of Trades Unionists tbemseJres, who, though 
they were ready to stand by their class if it came to a 
right, were not pardculady anxious to burn their 
own fingers to puD the chestnuts out of the fire for the 
miners. 

The Royal Commission, which was set up xmdet 
the Presidency of Sir Hcrben Samuel to enquire 
into the coal industry, was only appointed after what, 
under the circumstances, would seem the inexcusably 
long delay of over a month. But a more competent 
and impartial body than its four members, racked 
by five expert assessors, could hardly have been got 
toother. The Govcmnient this rime avoided the 
mistake of the Sankey Commission, with its four 
separate reports and its personnel of avowed partiaans 
on both sides, whose verdict preceded the evidence. 
From the standpoint of the Red extremists, the fact 
that none of the four was a dass-consdous workman 
was enough to damn that conclusions in advance. 
But the report, when it appeared, turned out to be a 
W 
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model of conscientious imMrtialitjr. It is safe to sajr 
that no one reading it, ana not Jenouing the names of 
its members, could have detected the smallest bias 
cither way. 

Little help was to be had from either of the con- 
tending parties. All that the owners had to offer 
consisted of proposals for sweeping reductions of 
wages, lengthening of hours, and settlement by dis- 
tricts. proposals so harsh as to shock t\vo aristocratic 
members of their own body, who formally protested 
against a policy of depressing the miners’ standard 
of Jiving to the Continental level. As for the miners, 
they, in conjunction with their Trades Union allies, 
produced a new and very complicated version of 
the Socialist panacea of nationalization, which, as 
it would, at the best, have rc<5uired years to put 
into effect, bote little relevance to the needs of the 
moment. 

No blame can attach to the Commissioners that theic 
report was not issued till the loth of March, a time 
dangerously close to the fatal isi of May, when the 
subsidy was to cease. But the month lost by the 
Government in appointing them had had the effect of 
running things much too dose. The Commissioners 
advocated a comprehensive scheme not for the nation- 
alization, but for the rcotgai^tion of the industry, 
by the application of sdcntific method, and, as a 
necessary consequence, the amalgamation of the exist- 
ing chaos of ptiN’atc properties into conveniently large 
units of proauction and distribution. They pleaded 
for a fuller partnership between employers and 
employed. They pressed for the removal of a griev- 
ance that was more sentimental than practical, by the 
State purchase of mining royalties. 

On the most vital question of all, that of the imme- 
diate steps to be taken, thqr rejected altogether the 
owners’ proposals for len^enhig hours and for 
district instead of national settlements. But, since 
they rejected the prindple of 3 subsidy and recognized 
that the costs of labour must be reauced somehow. 
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ihey admitted, though regretfully, the cecd for a 
certain reduction of vages bcloTP the 1924 lc%*el. 
Short of retaining the subsidy, it is difHcult to see what 
better bargain they could have proposed for the 
men^ 

It was now that Mr. Baldwin's statesmanship was 
to be put to the supreme test. He was known to be 
the most liberal-minded Conscr\*atire Premier since 
Disraeli ; he had made it dear that the dearest wish 
of his heart was for Englishmen, of all classes, to 
dwell together in unity. \Vould he now has'c strength 
to make his will for peace prevail over the clamours 
of the wild men who were driving the country into 
strife ? Could he — which was most important of all 
—curb the extremist dement in his own Cabinet and 
party? 

It is only too fatally easy to be wise after the event, 
buz one 6nds lacking in Mr. Baldwin's handling of 
the situation just that touch of inspired leadership 
that alone might have saved it. The Report was 
before him— the decision of the umpire he md him- 
self appointed. He nught have accepted it frankly 
and unoanditionally, and have devoted the whole 
energies of his Government to carrying it into eScct, 
in the teeth of the extremists on both sides. He could 
have come fotward with some alternative solution, 
and staked everything on that. He did neither. 
Instead of giving a decisive lead, be made a bargaining 
offer to acc ep t the Report, in spite of his unconcealM 
disagrecmait with certain of its provisions, provided 
that the other parties ac cep ted it too. He might as 
well have scrapped it altogether. 

From this point it was evident that Mr. Baldwin 
was as powerless as anybody dse to stem the drift 
to a General Strike. He could only stand his ground 
and fight it out, with the confident, this tune, of 
having might as well as right on his side in resisting 
any further -attempt of a port of the community, 
however powerful, to levy tnfmte on the vrbole. Foe 
now the Government its plans fully matured, and 
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its organization perfected, foe dealing with the 
expected emergenej*. That was no more than the 
duty of the most peace-loving Administration, but 
one is compelled to add that a seaion of the Con- 
semtive Part}', and even of the Cabinet, desired 
nothing better than to haix it out once for a!J with 
the Unions. What pressure this was able to exert 
on Mr. Baldwin awaits revelation. 

Equailj* helpless, and much less fortunately placed 
than the Premier, were those political chiefs of the 
Labour Party who realized the disaster into which 
they were being led, or, more accurately, constrained 
to lead. The ver}* success of Red Friaay had given 
such an impetus to the extremist drive on tKc industrial 
front, as it would have required an altogether cxccp- 
tionii strength of leadership to check. TTic fact 
that tlic walls of Jericho lud fallen at the first blast 
of the trumpet, and that the Government had col- 
lected from the nation, for three-quanen of the year, 
the utmost that even Mr. Cook could have demanded, 
lud not unnaturally created an impression that the 
method of extraction was one that could be applied 
rndcfmiteJy, and tliat the Unions had only to ask for a 
subsidy for one to be granted. WTio were Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and his Shadow Cabinet to 
deprive Labour of this rare and refreshing fruit tlut 
Was to be had for the plucking ? Hspccialiy when the 
most reactionary Capitalist organs never ceased to 
assure them that the Prime Minister was half a Socialist 
and wholly a weakling, incapable of withstanding any 
pressure 1 It tvas with the same sort of talcs that the 
German militarists had beguiled themselves, in 1914, 
into believing that under no circumstances could, or 
would, the British Empire stand in their path across 
Belgium. 

One cannot help suspecting that the Conservative 
diehards were not the only people who secretly 
desired that the extremists of the Labour movement 
should have their bluff called. Let them ring their 
tocsin — they would be wringing their hands soon 1 
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And then, pcilups, one might get back to practical 
politics nndcr sane leadership. 

If there had been any hope of a settlement, it \s-ouId 
have been dashed by the attitude of Mr. C^k. He 
lost little time in crystallmng the minimum demands 
of the miners into a slogan, or thought-saving incanta- 
tion, of “ Not a minute on the day, not a penny off 
the pay.” That meant, of course, that the ss-hole 
Report seas so much traste paper. Even Mr. Cook’s 
not particalatly ludd intelligence must have realized 
that his slogan amounted to a demand for the subsidy 
to be made p ermanent, as that tvas the only con- 
ceivable vfay in trhich the miners could be kept in 
employment on such terms. Failing that, they would 
strike and call upon their fclJotr Unionists to come 
to thdr assitance. And what leader would now dare 
to say ” no,” or, if he did, to get that refusal endorsed 
by his followers ? The impasse was absolute. 

For Mr. Baldwin was now adamant in his d«er- 
fflination that, after the nine months* of the original 
subsidy were over, there should be no more raids 
on the taxpayer’s pocket, unless it were some small, 
temporary advance to be conceded for the sake of 
easing the transidon to an agreed settlement. In 
future, the coal industry, like every other, must find 
means of standing on hs own legs. There could be 
no question of allowing it to become permanently 
paiasidc on the country, as, in fact, it had been since 
last August. As the C^remroent viewed the sim- 
adon, Mr. Cook’s slogan, with the General Strike 
to back it, had become a plain demand upon the 
community of “ Your mon^ or your life.” It was a 
straight issue between no surrender and Red 
revoYadon. 

The course of events was almost ciacdy similar to 
that of nine months before. The ou'ncis offered to 
abide by various items of the report, but only with 
large irservadons and amfuguides, and without cou- 
ce&jg the principle of national agreements. The 
miners stood fast on thte slogan. The owners dis- 
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closed the drastic wage cuts that thef proposed to 
enforce by the end of the month. This had the 
effccC of producing a complete deadlock. It was only 
on the 22nd, with eight more days to run, that the 
Government made any attempt to intervene. Four 
more days elapsed in futile marking of time before 
the Industrial Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress was invoked to assist in bringing the parties 
together again, a feat that w'as accomplished on the 
28th, with no more fruitful results th^ before. 

On the 29th, there was another conference, a 
thousand strong, of Trades Union Representatives, 
which, on the initiative of the pacific Afr. Thomas, 
passed a motion authormng the continuance of 
negotiations, provided the owners would withdraw 
their notices of wage cuts, and presumably go on 
paying wages at subsidy rates, which was just what the 
owners would nor, and prolwbly could not afford to 
do. So that after some more fiitile palaver on the 
30th, work in the coal mines come to a complete stop 
on the ist of Mav, except for pumping operations and 
the feeding of the pomes, which the miners, in this 
respect at least more reasonable than in 1921, were 
willing to continue. 

This was a Saturday. The thought that was in 
everyone’s mind was, “ What are the Trades Unions 
going to do about it ? ” Them was no reason why, 
for a few more days at any rate, they should not have 
continued to mediate. The worst they were expected 
to start by doing was to put an embargo on the hand- 
ling of coal, as they had been preparing to do on Red 
Friday. But the fighting spirit had now risen to 
such a pitch, that anytWng less than the most drastic 
action would have been scouted as treason to the 
cause. Early that afternoon there was a hectic scene 
at the Trades Union special Conference. The General 
Strike was to begin on Monday at midnight — that is 
to say in exaedy 34 hours — unless the owners sur- 
rendered by withiiawing their notices. The voting 
was of course unanimous. There was talk, in the best 
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Prussian strain, about shock troops. Tin K/J Thg 
^pas chanted in chorus. Among the choir ^ras 2 klr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. 

On the same day the Government proclaimed a 
state of emergency. It \ras an emergency for which 
it had, this time, its plans cut and dried. 

Even now, it is doubtful whether more than a 
comparatively small minority of Englishmen seriously 
believed that they would wake up on Monday morning 
to find themselves in the midst of a Genaal Strike. 
They felt sure that the crisis would be settled somehow, 
as it had been settled before For it was known that 
during these 34 hours of grace, the Trades Umon 
Council and the Government were in feverish negotia- 
tion-doubtless hammering out some fonn^ of 
compromise, or, at worst, of respite. And indeed, 
it was only now, for the 6 ist rime in the negodadocs, 
that the r^ issuewassquarelyfaced. Itboileddown 
to this — was the subsidy to be continued, yes or no ? 

The only real chance was that the ^vetnmect 
might be induced to prolong the subsidy in order to 
allow negodadons to condnuc. But this was out of 
the aucstion while the Trades Union Council Itself 
was bound fast to the terms of the miners* slogan. 
Lord Birkenhead, who understood as well as any 
how to get a knotty case settled out of court, 
su^ested that the miners should authorize their alhes 
to negotiate on the basis of the Report, and on the 
understanding that this might involve a reduction of 
wages. Then, perhaps something mote might be 
doled out for the sake of peace. But Mr. Cook and 
his colleagues knew themselves to be masters of the 
simation, and were not going to modify one word of 
thdx slogan. It was more than the Trades Union 
leaders dated, to repudiate them now. 

But the negotiations went on, right up to Sunday 
night. A new thrill was added by the fact that the 
progress of events was able to be recorded on the 
radio. It was still known that the Union negotiators 
were going backwards and forwards between the 
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miners and the Government From minute to minute 
the news of a settlement awaited. And then a 
sudden extinguisher fell upon these and all hopes. 
Everything was over. The Government had broken 
off negotiations. The mediators had sent to Downing 
Street and their messenger had been dismissed with 
this bare announcement. They went to bed with a 
dazed realization that now there was nothing for it but 
to put their threat into execution, and go through 
with this General Strike whose success few of them 
expected or probably desired. 

The ground for the Government’s action was that 
the first shot had already been fired. For among the 
other measures planned to take place, was a complete 
suppression of the Press, except for one propagandist 
organ that the united Trades Uxiions proposed to run 
for the benefit of their own cause. Ah printers were 
to withdraw their labour. Unfortunately, a few hot- 
heads of the Natsopas, or Printers’ Union, objected 
to a leading article m the Daily Mail^ whose contents 
mar be guessed from its title. Far Kiff^ and Couf!tTy\ 
ana stopped the paper from appearing by withdrawing 
their labour, ^ir. Baldwin ccttainjy had little enough 
reason for loving the Daily Mail, and would probably 
have been delighted to be told that it would never 
appear again. But that was hardly the point. What- 
ever might be thought of the standards of newspaper 

t 'oumalism or the power of the millionaire Press 
josses, the claim to deprive the public of all its 
customary means of information by the arbitrary fiat 
of the Trades Unions, represented a tyranny such as 
had not hitherto been dreamed of in England. But 
’we cannot help feeling that if the Government had 
really been ingeminating peace in the spirit of Mr. 
Baldwin’s previous appeals, it might have waited to 
demand an e-xplanation from the Union Leaders, and 
given them an opportunity to bring these too eager 
storm troops of theirs to heel. But it is evident that 
there was a section of Ac Cabinet that was itself 
spoiling for a fight. These men knew the strength 
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of the organization that had been so carefully built 
up during all these months, and felt that they could 
take up the challenge with the certainty of defeating 
it. And it would appear that Mr. Baldwin was as 
powerless to hold them in leash, as Mr. MacDonald, 
on his side, was to curb the fighting passions of his 
own extremists. It was rumoured, ana in fact openly 
stated, that the Premier had been threatened with 
several resignations if he stood parleying any longer. 

In any case, it is scarcely conceivable that even 
if the negotiations had been prolonged all night, they 
could have led to the strike orders being counter- 
manded in the morning. AI! that the Trades Union 
negotiators could, or dared do, was to parley for an 
extension of the subsidy, and unless the miners were 
prepared to make concessions on their side, such an 
extension would have been merely Danegeld without 
the departure of the Danes. And the miners were 
not budging an inch — they were almost ostentatiously 
unconcerned with all this fluttering backwards ana 
fotu'ards between themselves and the Government. 
To such a mentality as Mr. Ox)k’s, the failure of the 
General Strike, at the last moment, to materialize, 
would probably have seemed a disaster worse than 
that of Black Friday. 

And so, on Monday monung, those who lived 
within earshot of the railways listened in vain for the 
familiar noises, and realized, with a not quite un- 
pleasurable thrill, that the thing had really happened 
— war had been declared on the industrial front, with 
all its unknown and alarming possibilities. The 
invisible mechanism by which daily life was main- 
tained had suddenly ceased to function. It is true 
that the Trades Unions had made an offer of running 
a food service on the railways, but only on condition 
of their being accorded a veto on the use of the 
railways for purposes that they might consider mimical 
to the success of the srrilce. Even they can hardly 
have imagined that such a proposal would have been 
taken seriously. 
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The situation u^s now* the exact reverse of u'hat it 
had been nine months ago. Then it was the Govern- 
ment that had been caught tinprepared. Now it was 
the Unions that had blundered unadvisedly into a 
struggle against a fully prepared enemy, and under 
leaders whose only idea was not to win, but to get the 
thing over and done with as soon as possible. Their 
one success was at the outset, in the ertraordinarily 
complete response of the tank and file to the appeal 
to down tools. Never was there more striking proof 
of the strength of the team spirit, under modern 
conditions. That the majority of those who came 
out were anxious to forfeit their wages and imperil 
their jobs to get the miners their subsidy, is hardly 
in accordance unth what we know of human natute. 
But the rank and file felt that they were called upon to 
play Ujp for their side, and, like Napoleon's 
they ‘^grumbled but went.” 

Few of them certainly had any revolutiona^ inten- 
tions, or had probably gone very deeply into the exact 
issues at stoke. In faa the leaders themselves had 
sorted with the ^really English disadvantage of 
having failed to thinK out, or at any rate to disclose, 
the mil implication of their proceedings. They 
vehemently, and perhaps sincerely, protested, that the 
strike had no poliricaj objects, that it was a purely 
industrial dispute, and so forth. As if the best \^'ay 
to get a Welsh cod owner to revise his •w’age lists were 
to take away his morning newspaper and to deny 
him the use of the General Omnibus from Seven 
Kings to Cricklcwood 1 The plain fact of the matter 
was that the community was expected to go on 
subsidizing the mining industry out of taxes, as it had 
been doing for the last nine months, and that the Trade 
Unions were out to create such an intolerable situation 
for the community that it would be constrained to pay 
up, and to go on paying lest a worse thing should 
befall it. The surrender demanded was not from the 
mincowners, but from the Government and Parliament 
— that, and nothing less. 
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There was another thing that the leaders of the 
General Strike had failed to think out. In striking at 
the community they were striking first and hardest at 
their own followers. By paralyrmg supply and trans- 
port, they were injuring the poor man far more 
than the Capitalist, injuring him doubly when they 
cut off his wages by making him down tools. The 
poor man’s bus was taken off the road, his third-class 
carriage lay idle in the sidings, while the rich man 
continued to get about as usual in his car. If food 
soared to fuacy paces, the rich man would be able 
to pay them. It it ran short altogether, he would 
at any rate find means of consuming the last crust. 
There is no profoundcr truth, in the twentieth century, 
than that war is suicide, but the form of offensive 
tactics known as a general strike is suicide in the mere 
hope of inconveniencing the enemy. 

Even during the first day it began to be realized 
that the authors of the strike had miscalculated. 
Neither the Government nor the community showed 
the faintest sign of being coerced into surrender. 
The Government’s plan for maintaining the vital 
services proved to be both comprehensive and 
adequate. The whole country was divided into 
dlsttias each under its commissioner, and an orgai^- 
tion, thought out to the last detail, sprang into being. 
There had, during the months of subsidy, been a 
widely advertised attempt to form an unofficial scheme 
for maintaining necessary services, under Lords Tel- 
licoc, Hardinge, Doyd, and other prominent Icacfcrs. 
This proved totally unnecessary. The Government’s 
own plan required no supplement, and volunteer, for 
whom there uus an instant call, v-ould be assigned 
their places in the rutioiul defence scheme. The 
whole able-bodied manhood of the upper and middle 
classes was tumbling over itself with eagerness to 
serve, and after the first day ot two this was reinforced 
by a steady stream from the working class itself, 
including a certain proportion of men who were 
actually on strike, ana oiuy too glad to raise the wind 
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by an unofficial job. The hundreds of thousands 
who eventually came forward were far in excess of 
the duties that could be found for them. 

The chief of all the things that the strike leaders 
had left out of account was the power of the internal 
combustion engine. The “ shock troops ” they had 
called out had consisted of those employed in print- 
ing, in the heavy industries, and the various forms of 
shipping and transport. And what was meant for 
the really decisive manceuvre consisted in the turning 
off of the nation’s steam power, and the consequent 
paralysis of its railway system. But now the roads, 
swarming as they were with motor vehicles of all 
sorts, were capable, at a pinch, of taking the place of 
the railways. An enormous fleet of private cars was 
at the disposal of the Government, or prepared to give 
free lifts to those who could not find trains, and if 
the bus and loccv drivers left their seats, this was a 
job that could ue easily taken on by enthusiastic 
amateucs. There were indeed sporadic attempts to 
deny the use of the King’s highway to motor traffic, 
but these reminiscences of the bold Turpin only 
served to heighten the fun of the proceedings. 

For — and this was the most galling part of all — 
once the first shock was over, the intended victims of 
the strike found the whole thing hugely enjoyable. 
It had all the excitement of another war without 
any of the tragedy. Nobody imagined that it was 
going to last for long enough to take off the thrill 
of novelty, and it was a delightful free outing to 
impersonate a real bus-driver, or policeman, or dock- 
hand, with the knowledge that you were doing your 
bit thereby to smash the great General Strike. 
Luckiest of ^ were the proud young men who 
managed to get employment on the railways, and even 
on the engines — “ scabs in Oxford bags ” as one 
infuriated official of the Railwaymen’s Union after- 
wards characterized them, no doubt to their great 
delight. The present autbortemembers how a cncket 
match, whiA like practically all other fixtures was 
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going on complacently as osua!, was enlivened b^' the 
spctMcle of a passenger train that was providing a 
service of its own up and donm that particular section 
of the main line, and must have stopped at the station 
the best part of a dozen times, at intervals never 
known to Bradshaw. It was manned by three grin- 
rung and waving young fellows, whose efforts to 
start their engine must have caus^ untold agony to 
the real driver, if he had been anywhere about. It 
was c^'cn betting whether the first convulsive jerk 
would be in a fora’atd or a reverse direction. 

Not all the strikers themselves were proof against 
the infection. At this same station, the entire staff 
was dutifully on strike. Bur the entire staff, wirh the 
exception of one lone Abdicl, was present, only not 
offiaally. This was sigiiified by the fact that they 
■were only partially in uniform, even the substimtion 
of a cloth for a p«kcd cap being sufficient to signify 
that they were there by favour and not by order, 
npping, foe this motley porterage, was on a grate- 
fully lavish scale. 

Few of the strikers, who had been called out by the 
Trades Union CouncU, had been able to work up that 
determirution, at all costs, to win, that is the essence 
of the war spirit. There were few atrocities. The 
worst of all, the attempt to wreck the Scotch express, 
was the work of miners. A volunteer worker, after 
the strike ttus over, was set upon and beaten to death 
in the Blackw’all Tunnel. There was a little rioting 
here and there, and it became quite a popular amuse- 
ment to smash the glass of buses, a feat that caused 
their amateur conduaozs to placard them wth cheery 
notices in varying degrees of humour. But on the 
whole, the strike spirit was good-tempered to a degree 
that astounded Condncnfal and Amerfean spectators, 
who were accustomed to a very different state of 
affairs in their own industrial disputes. Wh^ a 
message arrived from Moscow, exhorting the strikers 
to “ ^ht like devils,'* it oused more hilanty th an 
horror. 
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The attempt to suppress the newspapers merely 
recoiled on its authors. Controlling the sources of 
information is a game that two play, and it w’as one 
in which the Government held all the winning cards. 
As the Trades Unions had forgotten the motor car, 
so also had they forgotten broadcasting, that was 
entirely under Government control, and was fully 
capable of diffusing sudi news as the authorities cared 
to release, and of providing a vehicle for such appeals 
as they thought desirable. It was a poor achievement 
to have stopped the Daily Mail printing machines, 
when the impressive, earnest tones of Mr. Baldwin’s 
voice could be heard in every home provided with an 
aerial, and when, for the sake of strict impartiality, 
Labour could be made to speak with the voice of 
Mr. Thomas. 

The fact is that the Trades Unions had committed so 
flagrant and unprecedented an outrage in the sdfling 
of the Press, as to deprive themselves of any leg to 
stand on in oWccting to reprisals. Whether it was 
right or dignified for the Government to descend 
even part of the way towards its opponents’ level, 
was another matter, but in war, he is a vety exceptional 
combatant who denies himself the use of weapons, or 
tactics, employed by his opponent. The war spirit 
in the Government was embodied in Mr. Chunmill, 
who joyfully left the scat of custom to take command 
on the propaganda front. Let the Unions do their 
damnedest against a Press that had after all been 
anything but united in support of the Government — 
the GoveToment would take the field and bold it with 
a newspaper of its own. The offices and machinerr 
of the ultra-Tory Mormttg Poi/ were at its disposal. 

Mr. Churchill directed operations with his accus- 
tomed brilliancy and more than bis accustomed success. 

A new paper, Tie British G<r(ttUy sprang into existence, 
and in little more than a week had broken all records 
of circulation. It u^s, like the organ that the Trades 
Unions had fondly hoped to substitute for the entire 
Press, conducted on Unes of shameless propaganda. 
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It had no hesitation in burking even the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, when he, with the support of the 
Free Churches, endeavoured to act the part of peace- 
maker by su^esting that something after all might 
be conceded in the way of a subsidy. To encourage 
such hopes, in the Government’s view’, would ody 
have had the effect of prolonging the struggle. On 
the other hand, it spared no effort to secure publicity 
for the ver}’ different message of Cardinal Bourne, who 
thundered from his pulpit at Westminster against the 
General Strike as a sm against God and man. Mean- 
while the other new’spapers, with the exception, of 
course, of the Morning Post, had been resurrected 
in a form rather suggestive of their ancestral broad- 
sheets. The Doilj A/a// leader writer was now calling 
for the arrest of the Trades Union leaders, and this 
time there was no Natsopas to apply the gag. The 
%’ictor7 on the propaganii front w’as complete, and 
it must have been a bitter reflection for those who had 
plotted to silence the Press, that they alone had 
rendered it possible. 

It was evident that the attempt to hold up the 
country had miscarried. The Government’s sweme 
was functioning with dramatic e/Sdcacy. Nowhere 
was there the faintest sign of the strike extorting the 
least concession. Nor could the leaders hope to 
save their faces by some show of compromise for the 
Government had announced its intention of having 
nothing whatever to do with them, till they them- 
selves had called Karacrad, by calling off the strike 
unconditionally. It was now that frayed nerves and 
tempers led to some half-hearted but unmistakable 
attempts to tighten up the hitherto unavowed hunger 
blockade. Flout millers were called out ; the issue 
of food permits was cancelled, an action that had the 
effect of putting anybody who dared join in con- 
veying food to the people, under the ban of the 
Trades Union Council- It was all utterly ineffective, 
a mere despairing gesture of men who would probably 
have been horrified if their tactics liad been crowned 
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with the least success. But it served to show what a 
general strike must inevitably lead to, if pushed to a 
serious conclusion. A hardly less revealing gesture 
was the attempt to strike at the House of Commons 
by depriving tt of its electricity supply. 

The Government were fully equal to the situation. 
They quickly took steps to show that there was 

t oing to be no nonsense about interfering with food 
istribution. A spectacular military demonstration 
was arranged, in order to escort a monster convoy 
from the docks, where the departure of food lorries 
had been interfered w'lth. The procession of the 
Guards, with sixteen armoured cars, a large force of 
volunteers, and staff officers in red tabs imparting an 
of reality to the proceedings, proved wildly popular 
in the East End, where crow’ds soon lined ud along 
the route to cheer the soldiers. Terror was acgencr- 
ating into farce. 

But the Government had another battery yet to 
unmask. The Trades Unions had occupied a position 
of such power and privilege that hardly anyone had 
thought of the members of their Council, pronouncing 
txfatbtdra the decrees of organized Labour, as ordinary 
citizens amenable to the law. But what, as a matter 
of fact, they had been doing, was to incite the members 
of their Unions, all over the country, to commit 
flagrant breaches of contract with their employers, 
by quitting their jobs without notice. Now if this 
had been merely a criminal offence, the worst that 
could have been anticipated would have been a few 
days of glorious and not too uncomfortable martyrdom 
in one of His Majesty's prisons. But this was a case 
of dvil damages. Not only was every individual 
striker liable to be sued in the County Court, but the 
Binds of the Trades Unions themselves, and the often 
quite comfortable savings of thdr leaders, might be 
oistraineci upon to an unlimited amount. For a 
judgment of Mr. Justice Asibury had now put it 
beyond question that the strike was illegal, and that 
the Trades Disputes Act of icjoG, the Magna Charta 
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of the Unions, protected nobody concerned. The very 
disbursement of strike pay amounted to a misappro- 
priation of trust fimas. And what was a vei^ 
important point, no man could be deprived of his 
Union benats by defying the orders of his executive, 
and sticking to ms job. This point was driven home 
in a speech by a oistinguisbed Dbexal barrister, Sir 
John Simon. 

The strike had entered on its second W’cek, but the 
end was obviously near. The leaders were now only 
anxious to get out of the mess on any terms what- 
ever. Apart from the unpleasant personal conse- 
quences threatened to themselves, their experience 
must have told them that the breaking-point was at 
hand, and that the trickle of men back to their jobs 
might at any moment become a stampede, quickened 
by the fear of unemployment faking the hindmost. 
All along the line defeat stared them in the face. 
For want of a better pretext, they gnsped at some un- 
official proposals put forward by Mr Herbert Samuel, 
which amounted to frank acceptance of the Report 
by all parties, with a National Board to sanction any 
reduction of w’ages that might prove unavoidable, 
and a subsidy to case the transition. Trusting that 
the Government would sec its way to endorsing these 
terms, the Union chiefs proceeded on the morning 
of "Wednesday, the loth <uy of the strike, to No. ro. 
Downing Street, to make the surrender required of 
them. It was hardly possible to cut a dignified 
figure under the drcurostances, but Mr. Baldwin 
was the last man to humiliate a fallen enemy. 

The companies against whom, without even the 
shadow of provocation, the strike had been directed, 
and whose contracts had been broken, were not 
disposed to let them off so lightly. They had the 
whip-hand, and they were determined to exact such 
terms of surrender as should s er ve both ibr a lesson, 
and a security against any breaking of contracts in the 
future. The leaders were in no mood to resist, and 
were probably not at all sorry that this General 
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Strike business should be knocked on the head once 
and for all. A fortnight before, nobody could have 
dreamed it possible that the railwaymen, dockers, 
busmen, and printers, could have submitted to terms 
so humiliating and so drastic. They acknoxvledged 
publicly that they had done wrong; they solemnly 
undertook to observe their contracts in future ; 
they admitted their employers’ tight to claim damages 
for any future breach ; reinstatement vi-tis only to take 
place as soon as work could be found, and was not 
to extend to those guilty of violence and intimidation. 
To this it might be added that their ten days' outing 
had pretty effectually depleted the coffers of the 
Unions concerned. 

The General Strike, the threat of which had so long 
loomed, like a black doud, on the horizon, had passed 
in utter defeat and humiliation. It had been out- 
raanttuvred and outfought. It had revealed, in the 
community, a power of resistance to dictation that 
had never been suspected. Nor could it even be said 
to have failed glonously. It had developed into an 
open if half-hearted attempt fo impose a hunger 
blockade on the nation, which had been repulsed as 
soundly as that of the German U-boat commanders. 

It had led to the elder statesmen of the Labour Party 
being openly branded as traitors by its young, fighting 
bloods. And the policy of Direct Action, which had 
seemed on the point of capturing the Unions, had been 
smashed beyond hope of revival for at least a decade. 
Not only was the General Strike weapon broken and 
diseteited, but, after 1926, a long period of peace 
in the major industries was secured. Lastly — to 
anticipate events — the Government was able in the 
following year not only to strengthen the law against 
the General Strike, but to cut the claws of the Trades 
Unions still further by restricting their pow’crs of 
coercing individuals. And the measure aroused 
surprismgly less resenemcot than had been ocpected. 

hir. Baldwin’s star was at its zenith. He had won 
an even more astonishing victory than that of the 
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General Election, and without forfeiting his reputa- 
tion as a lover of peace. But if there is any lesson to 
be learnt from modem war, it is that victory is only a 
shade less costly than defeat. And it had yet to be 
seen whether the man, who had been strong enough 
to save the Constitution from a danger without 
parallel in modem times, would have the strength to 
crown his achievement by a peace that should confirm 
the victory, not of a class or party, but of the whole 
nation. 

It may be that such an achievement was beyond 
the bounds of possibility. But it may also be just at 
this point that ^Ir. Baldwin’s strength failed to sustain 
him on that level of statesmanlike magnanimity which 
he had hitherto maintained. Certain h is that the 
triui^h of his Government over the General Strike 
was followed by the long and lamentable and-dimax 
of the still unresolved coal stoppage, and that the end 
of this was a victory not of the nation, or of the 
impartial settlement advocated by Sir Herbert Samuel 
and his fellow Commissioners, but of the coal-owners, 
who were able to starve the miners by inches into 
submission to the most extreme and brutal of their 
demands. 

It is only too easy to demonstrate that the miners 
themselves were no injured innocents, but displayed 
an obstitucy and arrogance that the most hardened 
Capitalist could not have surpassed. They rejected 
every overture and blocked every avenue to peace. 
They repudiated with indignation any part or lot in the 
concessions advocated by their fellow Trades Unionists. 
Their leaders rejected out of hand the Government’s 
offer, after the collapse of the strike, to implement the 
Report and grant a subsidy of £j millions in aid of 
wages. Mr. Varley, a member of their own executive, 
and Mr. Frank Hodges himself, were merc^ snubbed 
for their pains when they put out feelers for a com- 

E romise. But no leaders, however extreme, could 
e extreme enough to satisfy the requirements of the 
rank and file. ^Iicn the executive committee of the 
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Notthumbetland miners proposed to negotiate on the 
basis of the Report, the men balloted down the 
proposal by a dcasivc raaiority. When the Bishop of 
Lichfield, at the head of a body of Churchmen, put 
forward peace proposals that actually included a 
four months’ subsidy — a thing that Mr. Baldwin 
denied any intention of granting, but which he nught 
have been concei\’abIy induced to concede as the 
price of an assured peace — the whole body of miners 
mjccted it, on ballot, against the ads'icc of their leaders, 
including the terrible Mr. Cook himself, who now 
found himself completely pou'crless to lay the spirit 
of intranstgeance that he had been at such pains to 
raise, Nothing short of actual stan*arion would 
induce the minen to consider the slightest departure 
from the demands of their slogan. Tliey preferred 
to be bludgeoned into the loss of everything, rather 
than consent of their &cc will to the sacrifice of any- 
thing. If the country was not prepared to stump up 
for their wages, it should not have one lump of coal 
out of the pits, and there was an end of it. 

It was an impossible attitude, but so out-and-out 
an Englishman as Mr. Baldwin might have rcallced 
something not unpleasantly familiar in this refusal 
to know when one is beaten. It was after all the 
spirit that had inspired the famous 46th, the North 
Midland Division, largely composed of miners, that 
had achieved the impossible and broken the Hinden- 
bufg line by crossing the St, Quentin Ginal. And 
much may be excused to men fighting for a standard 
of living that was, at the best, exiguous. No doubt 
it had Men the duty of the Government and its 
leaders to stand like a rock against any attempt to 
supersede the authority of the State by that of the 
Trades Unions, or to quarter the mining industry on 
the taxpayer. But the miners were also British. 
Their welfare wns part of the nation’s welfare ; even 
their obstinacy was pare of John Bull’s original sin. 
And it had been Mr. Baldwin’s proudest ride to fame 
— as well as his unforgiraWe offence to men whose 
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abuse xras his proudest distinction of ail — that he had 
hitherto persistently refiiscd to sink to the levd of a 
mere party or dass leader. 

Per^ps for the first dme, in aHosring himsdf to be 
rushed, if rushed he ^ras, by the militants of his 
Cabinet, into his and predpitate breach xrith the 
Unions, he shosred signs of uai e ri cg from this h^h 
and stem ideal. In the long months that follo'CTd 
before tl^ resistance of tbe imners was finally stamped 
out, it seemed, at times, as if be had forgot t en it 
altogether, and blossomed into a hundred-per-cent 
Primrose Ami-Sod alist. Since edtber party to tbe 
dispute seemed capable of listening to reason, he 
beome mote and more obviously determined to wash 
his hands of the whole bosicess, and let them knock 
their obstinate heads togedier cndl they got dred 
enough of it to put them together. This was 6if 
enough in the abstract, but wint h mganr is the 
concrete wus that the owners* Kinlr balances would be 
pitted against the miners’ stomachs, and that the wwt 
would resolve itself into a siege in which tbe gatnsoa 
had now lost all hope of raief, and in which the 
besieges would be satisfied wifo tK)thing short of 
unconjfiiional suircadcr. 

It seems ungenerous to ciiricirc Mr. Baldwin for his 
failure to dominate so hopeless a situation, but one 
cannot help a certain feeling of regret tfat he should 
have omitted to stand forth, at this crisis, for a setrie- 
me« truly national, one should have been en- 
forced, by all the resources at the Government’s 
disposal, upon botii combatants and in the teeth of all 
opposition. The wages might have been reduced, 
the day might even have been lengthened — but not 
by a penny or a imnnw more tb?n al^lutely necessary. 
*n:e owners need have been allowed no prmlegc 
beyond what was conceded to th em in the Samuel 
Rc^tt; they nught have been compelled, if th^ 
could not hive been persnaded, to xcorganire their 
industry firom top to txjttom, under pain of having 
the job taken ove for them ^ the State, and them- 
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sdvB dismissed IS unfit for their steuurdslup of 
the nation’s still most vital source of mergy. Above 
all. the nation’s interest might have PP; 

mount, and the idea of a peace being b) 

master to man under stress of privation 1“'= 
no more tolerated than that of" ,^‘Xn 

peace being imposed by the Trades Umon Conned on 

^KhfoBaldrvin had only been able thus to rise to the 
height of his oren noble exhortallon, at foe b'gt^B 
of the strike. " Keep steady c““ 

on earth comes to men of good will , . 

ceivable that he might have come by 
of his countrymen, to wield an influen , , ^ 

to that of any continental dictator. 
given enough proof, and uus to . avould 

liture, of its longing for * 0 " 

govern in the interests of no facuon or p y, 
l-hole community, and of a statesman to Ica^t, wMse 
impSty, no fis than his competence, was above 

‘Xdoubt Mr. Baldwin would 
cult, and perhaps impossible, -j , 

leagues with him in putsuit of - j is'foat it 

worst of a w-ar time to subside, and 

arouses passions that ^eiHo ^ 

there were many ConsOTU owners, 

identified “Xurimy legions 

and wanted to see Mr. Owk md fos 


and wanted to sec A'r. ^ 

beaten as flat as n P-m^f; JlJ^'lfXntindples. 
twice before jeopardizea r 


twice before iropafouedUs 
would surely not have been afraid to stano up 
own backwoodsmm. on 

■Whatever was foe caus^ fop strong of 

helm was relaxed— jj-j-ening and sordid 
class and party passion. ,The sickenmg an 

■ business of driving foe nSTo^d Jetde- 

wages '^"^■i‘’“^‘“S^acc?iipUshed till foe late 
SSSli By foat to foe Samuel Report was as 
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much a thing of the past as the Geneva Protocol. 
The miners had insisted on a fight to a finish, and the 
finish was t’ae victh. 

But by this time, the prestige of Mr. Baldwin and 
the popularity of his Government had slumped to 
a degree that w'ould have probably ensured their 
defeat at the polls at any time after the middle of the 
year. The capture of a Hammersmith seat by Labour 
from the Conservatives at the end of May, was the 
first of a series of by-elccrions that proved how 
decisively the Government was alienating the sym- 
pathy of the urban electorate. Mr. Baldwin stood 
forth no longer as the leader of the nation, but as the 
backer of the mine-owners. 

What was even worse from the Conservatives’ 
standpoint was that a crushing handicap had now 
been imposed on the policy of national revival to 
which their credit was pledged. The combined cost 
of the subsidy, of the General Strike, and of the wal 
stoppage, both to the Government and the nation, 
had been enormous. Trade, and consequently 
revenue, had suffered cruelly. The unemployment 
figures, which in the month before the strike had 
actually dropped below the million mark, soared up 
again, not counting the strikers themselves, to a 
peak figure, in June, of 1,659,000, and at the end 
of the year were still r,5ji,ooo. Mr. Churchill’s 
bad luck had followed him to the Exchequer. His 
Budget of 1925 had undoubtedly been intended as the 
first of a memorable series, lightening burdens and 
scattering benefits. All was now changed. There 
was no more largesse to distribute, and all the Oian- 
cellot’s skill would be employed in devising expedients 
of financial legerdemain, in order to make both ends 
meet, or seem to meet, without putting back that 
sixpence which he had taken off the income tax, or 
depriving the breakfast ^ble of the benefits conferred 
on it by Mr. Snowden. 

Nevertheless domestic tranquillity seemed as firmly 
assured, after the defeat both of the General and the 
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coal strikes, as international harmony by the Locarno 
Treaty and the Dawes Plan. /Ml was quiet, at last, 
on the Industrial Front, and perhaps it might be 
assumed that the class war, like the wax of nations, 
was at last liquidated. 
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even Mr. MacDonald was prepared to relax Britain’s 
grip on the Canal, still less put the Sudanese neck 
under the Egyptian heel. The negoriations broke 
down, and affairs were obviously working up for a 
crisb. There had grown up a habit of assassination, 
which culminated in November, 1924, in the murder, 
in emen daylight in the streets of Cairo, of the British 
Sirdar, or Commandcr-in-Chicf, Sir Lee Stack. 

Thb last outrage shocked British public opinion, 
and the new Conservative Government decided to 
assert British authority, once and for all, in a way 
that would put a defirute end to any further attempts 
of this sort. Accordingly an ultimatum was pre- 
sented to the nominally independent State of Egypt 
which, as the Italians rematked with appro\’ing dehght, 
was as sweeping and arbitrary in its demand as that 
which they themselves had recently fulminated at 
Greece after the assassination of one of their own 
genetab. There was this difference, however. The 
uaglbb had the Egyptians so absolutely at their 
mercy, that there was no question of thb particular 
ultimatum being followed up by bombardment and 
massacre after the Corfu precedent, still less by a 
European War, after that of Sarajevo. It was more 
likely to save life than destroy it, 

England was in no mood to do things by halves. 
Not only were there the familiar demands for apoiogy, 
punishment, and intervention, but advantage was 
taken of the opportunity to settle the Sudan question, 
which had no concrivable connection with that of the 
Sirdar’s murder. It was to be bag and baggage, not 
for the EngUsh, but for the Egyptian forces in the 
Sudan. They were cleared out, not without some 
slight trouble, easily suppressed, at Khartoum. But 
England, hating secured her grip on the Egyptian 
Hinterland, went ffirthe^ and absolved herself from 
all limi tations on the area to be irrigated by the precious 
water of the Nile, before it got to Egypt. Thb was a 
matter on which Egyptian opinion was extremely, 
and naturally, sensitive, though it was unlikely that 
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any material disadvantage was actuaUy suffered by the 
Egyptian fellaheen. There was the usual ultimamm 
sabre-rattling, appearance of battleships and ° 

customs at Alexandria. And it is at least 
to record that the Sirdar’s murderers were tracked 

'^°Afte?tL'!'it wa^fain that 
government in Egypt could not be my ^ . 

Lee. England haS the whip-hand md was obviously 
determined' to keep it, so long as force “ he 

side. It only remamed to be seen whether p 

would bow to the brutal facts of the si a ’ . 

strike the best bargain they I”* 

Power. But this they could not bnng 

do, either under the Conservative or ev 

Labour Government. The British 

on with a steadily-lessenmg fiictinn, « “ 

not the spirit of submission, was engen • 

As SotZ 2 sh\n\, there was no p ace ^ 

head of the Ministry after the, ultimawm-^d no 
other Premier, during his lifetime. Within 

than a transient and embarrassed ‘ j 

thrcc.ycars, he had gone to his grave, national 

people, and enshrined in thdr 
Lo. Neat year King Fuad took the 
dispensing with PaiUoment altogether. g°”^jf 
wlAont t The tide was setung 
an eventud dictatorship— m mcongru , 

phenomenon under Bntish auspices, P p^ypt 
only logical outcome of the state of affairs m Egypt 
created by the occupation. ....—wvvcMHiliza- 

In India, the “f'i'''=5™fM3ybK^s= 

tion was an harder affair than m plpT > P ^ vitality 

of thevast size of the county and Ac md^gw^jy 

of its civilization, partly because tragic 

personality of the Mahatma Gmdta 

Sn”dtls»“sa||^H-^^^ 

& “ephrfforuardildthiscm^^^^ 
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matter. And a golden opportunitj' presented itself. 
The proposed Treaty xeitn Turkey, that was never 
ratified, had aroused a fury of indignation throughout 
Islam. The Faithful were exhorted to rally to the 
defence of their Commander, the Sultan. In India 
this agitation, which was more dangerous than that 
of the Hindus, as it was more likely to affect the loyalty 
of the troops, v,*as led by the tu'O brothers, Ali. But 
how could the Mahatma reconcile his conscience to 
alliance with a creed whose instrument had never 
ceased to be the sword ? What could Satyagraphis 
want Vidth a Khalif whose avowed function was to 
wield that sword against all infidels, not excepting 
Hindus ? But the man who had sat at the feet of 
Tilak was capable of persuading himself and others 
that the champions of Isbm were genuine converts 
to the principles of Satyagrapha. The accommodating 
brothers were quite ready to assure him that this 
was so. 

What was the real nature of the spirit to which the 
Mahatma had just given his blessing, was not long in 
revealing itself. TTie Moplah community of Moslems 
in the uplands of the Malabar coast may have been 
rude and primitive, but thw were at least better in- 
formed of the principles of militant Islam than the 
Mahatma found it convenient to be. They rose in 
such arms as they could get hold of, and incontinently 
fell upon all the unfortunate Hindus who happened 
fo be in their reach, murdering, torturing, raping, 
looting, desecrating shrines, and in fact, behaving 
precisely as the Pindiri and other human scourges had 
habitually done all over India before the strong hand 
of Britain had put a stop to their activities. 

To this inconsiderate conduct the Mahatma suc- 
ceeded in turning a Nelson eve, but it ^ras different 
when the Prince of Wales landed at Bombay, in fulfil- 
ment of a royal promise made some time before. 
The Satyagrapha campaign was at its height, and his 
appearance u’as the signal for a wild riot, in which 
the houses of those wdl-to-do Indians who had 
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presumed to take part in his reception were attacked 
by infuriated mobs, and ttrhich was only put down 

after much lamentable bloodshed, , 

Mr. Gandhi was horrified, and humbled hs soul 

with fasting. He addressed the amens °f Bomb^ 
in terms of grief-stricken mdlgnauon. dnu ms 
rebuke included words of strange self-revelatltm . 

“I have thrown myself into the arms of ™e AU 
brothers, because I believe them to be true and God- 
fearing men. The Mussulmans have to ”7 ™°w- 
ledge played a leading part during the wo y 
carnage. It has deeply hurt me. • • •. . 

But the Mahatma did not stop oigMmng 
paign of non-co-operation. He ’ .1,- 

otheradse if he was to retain his asc^dency , 
Indian National Congress, some of whose arden 
spirits were straining at the leash to ^ . 
o( good honest viScnce and 

crowned with such success in Ireland, jnd fw ot 
whose members really ^preaated ® so^eaf 

ordinance that cut them oSttom p:^ap ’ . 

to the politically-minded Indian, in the 
provincial assemWs that were the 

Montagu-Chclmsford Refor^. The 1 nreserve 

indeed passionately sincere m his 

the spiritual foundations of his new ^ 

Nationalism, and to keep it pure fro , 7 

violence. And in spite of the lessons he 

he still appears to have hoped that he , , j- 

the dow& of the British Raj without sheddmg one 

'^The°lew pL was catefuUy ^“ifby 

stimted authority was to be starve m being 

the simpie refu/al to pay taxB, “.jf 
comprehensively, but pcactsibly, ^ ^ 

functions. If it used ^ but that 

dred millions of them, would take . 

of the spirit, and fight not 
Christia^ had fought Rome. The nOT 
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come serenely into being like a Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth, free not only from the conummation of 
alien rule or contact, but from the consccntcd intoler- 
ance and cttte-ciclujivencas of traditional Jfinduitm. 
In n’ery home, from the HimaJaMj to the Omatit; 
the spinning wheels would be uusily turning, and 
there would be plain, homespun cloth and simple 
fare and concentration on those ihincs that arc not 
temporal but eternal. And the English, with their 
Viceroy anti civil sers'ice and armed men, nuglit Iiaunt 
this Paradise, ghostliJce—maJIcc/ul and destructive as 
rvcrj* Indian cypccis ghosts to be, but gradually dis- 
solving phantoms, with no real part in the world of 
living men. 

Tlic Mahatma nude no secret of his intentions. He 
resorted to the now familiar Nationalist instrument of 
an ultimarura, addressed to the neu* Viceroy, Lord 
Reading. In all but the ihrwr of physical violence, 
this conformed pretty fairly ro the applet! model. 
There u*as the usual catalogue of accusations, the 
statement of demands to be complied with under the 
usual time limit, demands that included freedom, 
even from the law, for the Khilafat agitation, and that 
of some Sikh nonconfomusts, who had also bi^n taken 
under Mr. GandWs wing, and who were trying to 
capture— not without violence — certain tctnplcs of 
the sect from thdr officuting incumbents. Hvcn in 
ease of complete surrender, the British authorities were 
only to be granted a respire from “aggressive Gvil 
Disobedience,”— the words were the Mahatma’s — 
until the non-co-opcraiors, of whom His Excellency 
was ordered to enijuy the jails, had had time to meet 
together and consider the position dt koto. 

Tltis not very tempting offer u’as ignored, but 
before the threat of non-vtolcnt aggression could ^ 
put into force, the excitement created by Mr. Gandhi’s 
agitation lud borne dreadful fruit. In a place called 
Cfhauri Chaura, one of the tens of thousands of 
villages dotted about the gr^t Indian Plain, a mob 
drove the police of the Satanic Government into their 
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it "^ras, and nude it plain to CTerybody that if there 
not to be a rcrersion to uncontrollw bureaucracy, 
there must be a further and bolder appliodon of the 
democratic principle. 

And mcaatrhiJe, life in the cantonments and in the 
innumerable \*illagcs went on ndth singularly little 
apparent change, or sign of what may hare b»m fer- 
menting beneath the surface. The Khilafat agitation 
had bunt like a pricked bubble before the Mahatma 
had emerged from prison, since not the Briton but 
the Turk had d^>os« the 0>mmander of the Faithful 
and turned Hs back on Islam. Hindu patriots con- 
tinued to agitate, and the police to repress them with 
none too gentle a hand. There was, particula^ in 
Bengal, a handful of desperados who took a leaf out 
of the Irish book, and sought freedom fay murder, 
but the authoririm wer^ on the wbol^ capable of 
holding them in check. India had achie^'ea a kind 
of stabiUa, though imperfect and transient. 

Thus all along Britam’s Eastern front there was at 
least the appearance of equilibrium. In Palestine, 
her hands were fully cakca up with acting as umpire 
bcto'ccn the Arabs m possession, and the Jews who, 
flocking back to the Promised Land, regarded them 
much as tbdr forefathers had regarded the Caxmnitc. 
The new States of Iraq and Transjordaaia had to be 
put on their feet with addcc, capital, and bombing 
aeroplanes, to protect themselves against the new 
kingdom of the Islamic homeland, Arabia, now coa- 
quCTcd for himself by Ibn Saud, head of the Wahabi 
sect, wWch, at a rime of apostacy from the luith, 
represented the purest and sternest ideals of the 
Prophet. The first great shock of the Eastern up- 
hearal had been succeed, eat^t at its far-Eastem 
end, by a comparative tranquillity, but there were 
quiretiags of the surface and minor shocks here and 
mere — riots, frontier raids, aritation, murder. The 
vdjeauie forces were not deac^ nut gatfactmg for some 
fresh folding of the snrfux. And what form tlus 
would take, and what part Britain was destined to 
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play in the shaping of a new Orient, no m^n could 
tell. 

In all the other parts of the Empire and Common- 
wealth of Nations, there was nothing to compare in 
importance to this Eastern drama. It was indeed a 
time of manifold activity and dev'clopment — in the 
year 1926 there was a constitutional crisis in Canada 
and another in New South Wales, in each of which a 
British Governor played a part ; there was an even 
more dangerous dispute between Briton and Dutch- 
man in South Africa about the simple matter of includ- 
ing the Jack of a now dissolved Union in a national 
flag — a dispute eventually solved by a sensible but 
hideous compromise. But the ordinary Englishman, 
like GalUo, cared for none of these things, and desired 
nothing better than to let the daughter nations solve 
their difficulties in their own way. Probably not one 
in ten thousand inhabitants of the Home Country 
could, at any given moment, have named the Premiers 
of the four great Dominions or the parties they repre- 
sented. And perhaps in no better way could he have 
done his bit for the Commonwealth than by this 
determination, which was fully shared by Ids rulers, 
to mind his own business and leave the Colonials to 
mind theirs. 

But one event of surpassing importance did happen 
in the history, not of any Dominion or Dependency, 
but of the Commonwealth of Nations itself. This 
was at the Imperial Conference of 1926, the result of 
whose deliberations is embodied in a Document, 
drafted by the Imperial Inter-relations Committee, 
that may turn out to be as important in the history of 
Greater Britain as Magna Qiarta in that of England. 
Precision of definition is not held to be a British 
but that strange, instinctive prevision that we have 
already remarked upon as having guided the decisive 
steps m the foundation of the Commonwealth, seems 
to have pointed to the necessity of defining once and 
for all the principles on which that new form of super- 
national association was destined to repose. And 
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good-fortune, or Providence, determined tint the 
very man should be on the spot vho, of all others, 
was capable of bringing to this task the depth of a 
philosopher, and the lucid discniaination of a master 
of English. This was Lord Balfour. He had been 
a Tory of the Tories and an Imperialist of the old 
sdioot and he was acting on behalf of a Tory- 
Imperialist Goremment. But in this, his last and 
greatest achievement, he seems to have put aside rijc 
prepossessions of the partisan, and risen to the height 
ana inspirarion of the occasion. No one can doubt 
that the vital section of the report, defining the sums 
of Great Britain and the Dominions, is essentially his 
work.* The master touch is unmistakable. 

Nothing, it is said, would be gained by laying down 
a Consritution for the British Empire, which “ bears 
no real resemblance to any other political organiza- 
tion that has ever been tri^” and therefiare, by plain 
implication, beats no resemblance whatever to what 
men have hitherto called Empire. 

Gmat Britain and the Dominions are defined as : 

“ Autonomous Communioes within the British 
Empire, c<pal in sums, in no way subordirute to each 
othtt in any aspect of their domestic or ex t e rn al aSairs, 
though uaifcd ty a common allegiance to the Crown, 
and fredy associated as members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations.” 

“ Ever)' self-governing member of the Empire,” 
the report goes on to say, “ is now master of its 
destiny- In fiict, if not always in form, it is subject 
to no compulsion whatever." 

But this is not all, for the decisive qualificarion is 
yet to txtme, and it is at tlus point that the language of 
the report flows with an elcKjaence of which it would 
be hard to find the like m any other oSciaJ compila- 
tion: 

* I hofc I fcaye doce no iaimttce to «Eotijet cIi3o«ffllicr- 
s(atcs3»fl, Geasal SetnU. Bist die Ibnn, at la^st, if not tthoUj- 
tad cscessaiil)' die sabsttacey x-ctas to me a nm i tt a bb ly 
Bal/basaa. 
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“ The British Empire is not founded upon nega- 
tions. It depends essentially, if not formally, upon 
positive ideals. Free institutions are its life blood. 
Free co-operation is its instrument. Peace, security, 
and progress are amon^ its objects. . . . And 
though every Dominion is now, and must always 
remam, the sole judge of the nature and extent of its 
co-operation, no common cause will, in our opinion, 
be thereby imperilled.*’ 

One anomaly, and one only, will have struck the 
attentive reader, and this is the retention of the word 
Empire in a document which, as far as language can 
express anything, proclaims the formal and final dis- 
solution, for the Dominions at any rate, of a British 
Empire. Disraeli had coined the motto imptrium tt 
liberta: for the Greater Britain of his day. But the 
Conference of 1926 had decided that the last word 
alone was to suffice for the fiinire. Imptrium mig^ht 
have been good enough for Assyria, for Rome, for 
old Spain or new Germany ; but the Anglo-Saxon 

f enius had conceived of something greater and 
etter, something that might, in the future, provide 
an alternative and higher form of human association 
than that of the cent^ized tyrannies under which the 
human spirit was doomed to reel back not into the 
beast, but into the insca or termite. 

No doubt it was wise that the term Empire should 
be retained, and allowed to develop a special British 
meaning of its own. To have formally abolished it 
would have mobilized all the forces of reaction, and 
outraged popular sentiment. The name mattered 
little now that Britain and the Dominions were once 
and for all agreed about the nature of the thi^, and 
that the answer to the riddle, When is an Empire 
not an Empire ? ” should be, by common agreement, 

“ When it is a Commonwealth of Nations.’’ 

Besides, outside the Dominions, the imptrium was 
by no means abolished, not could be, all at once. It 
would perhaps be false to say that even the will to 
abolish It had finally preyed. Now that Dominion 
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Status had been defined, it v.'is only the extension of 
an accented ideal that it should be recognized as the 
natural heritage for the grant of which every member 
of that association, at the earliest possible moment, 
was to be educated and ptepared. Nay more, that 
instead of putting off the date to some ever-receding 
future, those who had already been granted this free- 
dom should hare faith in its magic, racked by a pro- 
portional courage, even to the taking of risks. To 
trust to the free spirit of Anglo-Saxon civilization is 
surely the proudest and noblest form of patriotism, 
one not necessarily confined to the bounds cs'ca of the 
so-called British Empire. 

These pages have made no attempt to conceal or 
gloss over the many failures of the English, at home 
and abroad, to appreciate or live up to the standard 
which alone could justify the use of that much abused, 
and much ridiculed ejaculation, “ Thank God I am an 
Englishman ! ” It is only by prolonged trial and 
error, by the blind groping of the many and the in- 
spired vision of a very few, that the light is attained, 
and that peoples come to realize the destinies for 
which they arc chosen — if indeed there be any choice 
in the matter but their own. 
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Cdoga^ oosipatioo bT' Britisb 
3IS, )8a 

Colonials, mention of liberties by, 
1*3 

Commission to iorestigate Bmitb 
Ptoiectonte of Egypt, report of, 

Commonirealtb Gatcnys, nap 
aboving, ilo 

Co mro o c Tcalth of Natkios, 1)7, 
3)3>439>44iS lodia a future part- 
ner in, 1)7 ; leZadon of Britain 
to, 1(4. Sn «4r« Britisb Coov 


Commumstn : menace of in India. 
1)6; principles of, imrodueed 
into Central ai^ Nonbem Aria 
srith facility. 1)6 

Conuminist, elecrion of to Lartatk- 

Cotnmnaistt in Eagjand, ferocity of, 
sat 

Confederation of tbe Rhine, )6 

Congress of Vienna, follcnnng Cril 
of Kapoleon, disinterested •ction 
GfEaglatidii.4) 

Connaught, H^Rdl. ^ Duke ft. 


Conscription extended to Itelaad 
(tyiJl.tjo; agjtationagainst,sjo 
Coosemtism. main feature of. }06 
Conserratire Goretamenrfteaa-j) ; 
frilnre to deal ene rg e ti cally tnth 
Housing problem, 907, joS ; 
losses at by-elections, 907, 908 ; 
unsympath^ attitude tosnuds 
cx-Sernee naen in OtQ Serried 
908 

Cntsemtire maiocty, iodependeot, 
secured at General Election 
(Nor. t^is). 90), 906 
CcoserratiTe Party : twposidon of 
Lord Birkenhead to, die-hards *’ 
of^ in mattet of aettle iaen t of 
lash quesrian, 144 ; ; opposed re 
Irish T 

* 93 ; i- . - . „ 

eupse of (1906-ax), 907; de- 
feat of tt Goieral Eleedaa (ifJ)}, 

5M. 3M 

ConserraoTe rietoty ; at Newport 
(Monmouth) by-eleetian (Oct. 
lyst), 194 : at Cenetal Efeaen 
(1914), ;6j 

ConsemaTts, great error of vicb 
regard to Iriri^, isy 
Cotatantioe, Kag, 1x9 ; restored to 
throne ofCreeee,aai ; ia 

attack on Kexaal, aai 
Coostantinople, to Turkey by 
Mustafa Keroal, 219 
Comraerptires, knowledge of, joa 
Cook,Artbur: Secretary of Mkiers’ 
Federation. 994, 997, 407, 410; 
erisb for Cmal Strike to ma- 
terialixe, ^la; powerless to re- 
strain miners* demands after 
Great Strike, 4x9 ; coat-owners* 
hatred of, 42 ) 

Coolidge, Pttnjdesc Ctlria, raew as 
to 9(ax Debts, 996, 9)7 
Corfu, bombardment by Italian 

R“*. 347 , , 

Cock, conflagration in, 199 ; lord 
Mayor of, murdered, 139 
Co rp oi ati on Profits Tax. abolition 

at 

fcortpvsd by. 


for bcnae-buildit^ after TTar, 86 
Owton trade, strike in, 97 
Council of Anton. 9)9 : formed by 
Eabour Party to pmeot England 
poiag to war wiui Russia, 114 
Counter-Rerolutiooary Armiea in 
Russia, ABi^ fopport of lit 
Chwani, Noel, atagtog of tagic io- 
cUatt at Annisace by, j 
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Cttmp, C T., President of Ralhra^ 
Union, 

CroroweU, OUtcc ; verdict of h»- 
toiy «>, iz, X i njorto of, JiS 
Crcpwd-rcactioii following the W«, 
rj 

Ctoziet, General, reason for tc«g> 
nation of, r 

Culture, civilized, extinction of, x7} 
Curreocf, ioflatioQ in, bf Corem- 
ment during and after the War, 

78 

Curzon, Lord, aiS, 319, 339, 36^, 
571 i presage uttued li}’ at the 
Armisaee, 3 ; annultreoc of 
Treaff arrang^ with Persia, 
Z09 : hopd^ am unpleasant 
laterriew with M. Poineanf, tt6, 
: opposition to pcopo^ 
war with Turkey, aaS ; remain- 
ing Foreign SecRtary under Mr. 
Booar Law, 307 ; reason for un- 
suitability for Prenuerslup, 3J$ ; 
disappoirtonent at non-sdectioe 
far the Premiecship, 310 
Cseeho^iovalua. aateliite of France, 
4 a 

Caechs, tyrannical spirit nuaifestcd 
by after the War, j$ 

D’Asxkhon, Lord, British Am- 
bassador at Berlin, 386 
Dali Eiresoa (Pariiatnent). Sittn 
Members drcted to British Far- 
liarneni eompoaing, 13 ) 
DtiJjHeraid,i)9i subsidizing by 
Moscow alleg^, las 
Deilj hfail, jl6', and Mr. Baldwin, 

411; action of Printers' Union in 
regard to, on eve of General 
Strike, 411, 417 

Dalton. Huab, Ti» Oipiial Lnjr 
ExpLiintd footnote), lo^ 
Damascus, bombaidmnit by France, 

Dances, jas mnric at, 37 
Dandng, extreme cult folTowiog 
the War, 36, 37 
Dante, a37 

Danzig, •' free ” city of, 345, 3 >} 
Darwin, Charles, 24a, aoi ; re- 
atrangeiaeat of ficts of birtogy 
by, 140 

David, King, 277 

Dawes, Gewral, Amerion banker, 
336. Dawes Comnuttee kiW 
Dives Comiairtee : easablishmeot 
of, 356 5 solution proposed 
erplained, 33 J, fjp; plan of 
firian ee proposed by, comparison 


with circulation of the blood, 
i39! ^sitlon of Germanj’ under 
control of, 540 ; report ot, 340 
Dawes Loon, 340, 342 
Dawes Plan, 371, 38a, 387, 393 
Dawes Scbeme, formt^doa of, 341, 
M* 

Death duties, tocreased, 373 
Debunking u regards celebrities, 
process described, r$9 
Defence of Realm Act (D.O.R.A.). 
ff; flouting of, 3S; piotrxcfed 
restrictions of, 303, 304 
Delhi.' posiponement of Gandhi's 
proclamauon of Hartal ot general 
closing of shops, not aodSed at, 
160 ; outbreak of mob at, 160 
Del), Ethel M., extretne popularity 
of novels of, Z90 
Demobilization of British Atm)', 
34, 33 ; marked by signs of 
muon3', 33 

Democracy, safety of world for, 
344,— «on-realiatloo 34$ • 

compfete overthrow la Icufr, 346 
De Valen, Eamoo, 433 ; tuuoQslity 

of, 131; character tjs: li^ 
drpesdesce of Ireland the aim of. 
1)3 : implacahle attitude of. 143 ; 
anger at words used by the Kmg 
at opening of Nortnem Irish 
Parliament, 143, 144; disbeliever 
in concessions, 147 ; opposition 
to the Treaty. 147. 148 
Dickens, Charles, literary scandal got 
up igainst, 169 
Dicalnson, Lowes, 284 
Diggers, the, a I^can sect, 138 
Duarmament : impartial proiiuse of, 
ccodition upon which fulhlment 
might have been [xKsible. 63 ; 
sbirkiog of by France, 349, 330 ; 
agreed standard of, 333. sole 
condition for expeciadon of, 334. 
333 } general, not carried out, 
380, 381 

Disaniument Qauses in Treaty of 
Versailles, preamble to, 6i 
Disease, successful treatmeor of 
casu^iies by during ibe War, a3o 
Disraeli, Benjamin (airl of Bcacoas- 
field), aiy, i^o, 406 ; combination 
of empire widi liberty, ila. Stt 
aits BeaconsGeld, lord 
Diitiaiat by iavasion, principle of, 
applied to Getmaoy, rai 
Denunion Premiets, desire for 
Preferential Tariffs expressed by, 
yax 

D«tilnion Status, definition of, 441 
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England— 
interested actitin of at Congrea of 
Vienna after the fall of Napo- 
leon. 4; ; and United States to 
assist France in ihture German 
aggression. Treaty _ stipulating, 
fo ; default of, ctrcumsances 
m vhich possibly thmtened, 
£0; hatred of irish patrion 
for, rij ; and Umted States, 
poisoning of relations between, 
iji : dictation of terms of Sinn 
Fein to, tj5 ; termination of 
Black and Tan force m Ireland 
demanded in, 140, 141 ; benefits 
to be gained {com assodaaon 
of Irish Free State with, »4j ; 
benefits gained by withdrawal 
of Irish Memben from West- 
ninater, 146 j tesponsibiljues 
as an Eastern Power, 149 ; as- 
sumption of Indian Empire by, 
Ijo; natires of India ruptured 
from, tfis i maritime aupteniacy 
tbreatened, 167, 174 ; allianoe 
with J*^. leS i agteemeni at 
Naval Disartnamest Conference 
tiot to eonscract fortifications I 
East of 1 10' Longitude, 176 ; ai^ I 
Auacnlia, conversion by of Siflga- I 
pore into an Impregnable for- I 
utss, 177 i alliance with JtfMO, 
why pRludlclal, iSs: consulta- 
tion with Che Docttiaioai before 
entering mto tieaties or alliances, 
rS; ; revolt of Mesopotamiaii 
Ara^ agwst, 109 ; scLture of 
Gibraltar, Malta and Aden by, 
all ; fastening upon Egypt after 
construction of Suez Cu^, an i 
loss of Minorca by (footnote), 
all ; direct line of comrounica- 
rion with Indian-Pacific Ocean, 
in; protectorate of Egypt 
assumed by, zia; safesuarding 
of interest in Suez Canal, neces- 
sity for, Its, ail ; Fost-war. 
most powerful level&ig aracy of, 
1$} ; tradition of frcMom in. 
zyj ; cancellation of debts owing 
to proposed by (19**). Jo?! 
restoration of Gold Standard m, 
J74, 376, 377 ; a creditor nation 
— on paper, 577; possible serious 
caatequenert to, under terms of 
Locarao Set^ment, 388, 389 
English t craving for guidince and 
leadership following the War.aa; 
totally disinclined to subjugate 
IteUnd, 13a I 


En^h Common Law, principles of, 

18a 

English Government : problems of, 
J9 ; recognition of Egypt as an 
independent state, ai; 

English occupation of Ireland ose- 
lesr, 135 

English population exhibiting neu- 
rotic reacrion from war strain, 
56. J7 

English piopetty-holder, finandal 
acumen of, 79 

Et^hsh public opinion resent at 
Geonan atrocities, 13 

English temperament, unfavourable 
- Bolshevism, 113. tr4. 116 


Ee/mU Cordia/t : rupture of, event 
leading to, atfi ; tepla^ by 
Coriiali in France, }t6 
Environment : life, the adaptation 
of creantre to, xi ; tcvoluoofuza- 
tioft of by man in the Machine 
Ag^ ai ; slow adapiarion to by 
our ancestors, <49 ; revolutionl- 
zaikm of without revolutioniztag 
men. U9 

EtzberMr, auassinailon of, 383 
&bef , Lord, fixing of agmd stand- 
ard of disarmament advocated by, 

Europe after the War, 103 
Europe, countries of yielding to 
extinction of culture, 173 
Eurc^ean Allies and iadebtednnis to 
&igland, 18 

Europe anarchy, dmoditha of 
President Wilson and the United 
States from, 6, 7 

European Confeience at Genoa, 103, 
aoy ; wceckace of prospects of 
by hL Poincaii, ae; ; consequent 
(iulute of, aoj, ao6 
European politics, complicited ftace 
of, 333 

Evohitian, transformation into a 
dt^ma, 139 

Es-Service men in Qvil Service, 
unsympathetic atutude of Conser- 
vative Government towards, 508 
Extiangance, GovemmentaJ, zaud- 
festo from M.P.s regarding. 
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Fwich »nd Bridsh ut compand, 

i8j 

Fmid, Sigmund. 2S9 ; degradation 
of man by, ajS ; surk maeenat- 
Utn of, ajg : doctrine of widc- 
fpeead preraknee of nerrous 
disease taught by, ajj j and Lav- 
rence, O. ft, similarity in ticws 
as to sex modve, xj6 
Fry, Roger, a8}, 184; art critic, 
aSj 

Fuad, King, Egyptian FatUament 
dispensed vith, 4}i 
Futurism, Italian, a86 

Gau-tpou, aaj, 226, 569 
Gallipoli Peninsula, sared to Turkey 
by Mustafa Kenw, a 1 9 
Gandhi, Mohandas Katamchand, 
2}7, }6a, i6y, 164, ai4 ; earlier 
struggles on behalf of hU eoun- 
t iyrryu . ryy; method of eort- 
quering material Tlolenee (Xamr- 
grtpia, or aoul-focee). tij ; ugh 
character of, i)8 ; title of hfahait* 
ma, or Great Seer, bestowed 
upon, i]8; legal training of, 
1)8; grate defect In character of, 
>>*» pamodam of, ij»,— 
wrested to destructite purpom, 
try ; answer to question put 
MahtiRa Tilak. t)9; patriotism 
of choree between India and 
Truth, ij9i pterious patriotic 
behaviour of, ijy, 160; final 
turrendet to cause of natioaalism, 
]6o; personally of securing 
multitude of foUowen, 160; 
proclamation by, of f£wr«/, or 
^neial cIoHCg of shops, post- 
ponement n« notified at Delhi, 
160 : forbidden to enter Ibe 
Puniab. 160 i petsonaliy of, 4)i; 
nacionaiism of, proud, 
eaclusivcnesl of, 4ja; great 
ebaractetistica of, 4)1 ; speedies 
and writings of (quoted), 

Glides, Sir Eric : amalgamation of 
railway companies into four 
groups, by, t88; reorgaoieatiort 
of railwan completed by, lyy : 
appointed president of Ojmnfttee 
for devising means of econoiwea, 

SspcT-Me, 3 f}, JW 
General Eleeuon, 1918 : astorushisg 
result of, aS : why urgently de* 
manded following the War, xa; 
result in Catholic ZreUtid, fjr; 
early in 1922, frustrated, ayy; 


(1922), result of, joj ; (192}) : 
issue upon which fought, jay, 
jjj ; result of. J24. jjj ; (1914), 
reside of, toy 

General Strike : foreshsdowing of, 
yd i postponement of, su&idy 
cause of, 404 ; Mr. Baldwin’s In- 
ability to pteveot, 406 ; and La- 
bour Party, 407: Government 
and Community’s tefiisal to be 
ccerred by. 412; injury to the 
poor causra bv, reasons tor, 414 ; 
TOlunteer woreer begtea to death 
during. 4t$ t few atrocities in, 
4id; Ignominious l^ure oi^ 411 ; 
subsidy and coal stoppage, enot- 
inous cost of, 421 
Geneva Protocol, 455; principle of, 
446; mjecdon by British CoTcm- 
iDcnt, 479, 480 

Genoa. Srt European Conference 
ar Genoa 

George King, 27.225.118; 

opening of Parliament ofN'ortaem 
Ireland by, 142; appeal to all 
Itishoien to exercise of foibear- 
antt and cooeUiaiion, 142; de< 
dsieet regarding diasoIudoB of 
Parliament (1924), 4^4 
George, DavidlJoyd,}, 45,96, 119, 
MJ. 38;. JPJ. 

firmness in dealing with the 
United States on the quesrios of 
blockade, 9 ; admindoa of 
Ludendorif for, 20; prestige at 
time of Armistice, 20 ; iotuiUTe 
genius of. 20. at ; unrivalled as a 
Wax Minister, 20. 21 ; cause of 
ofience given by him to Liberal 
colleagues, at ; premiership im- 
provised solely for war purposes, 

21 ; not a philosopber atat^man, 

21 ; action by instinct, 24 ; 
opomltm of, 2| ; a practi^ 
poUtidan, 24 ; generous in vic- 
tory, ay ; Luidiy act cowards 
Germany contemplated by, ay ; 
compliance with and encourage- 
ment of feeling of popular hatred 
towards Cetmany, 26 ; recon- 
struction policy savocat^ by, 27, 
aS : capsule of a wider vision 
than that of national egotism. 45, 

44 ; haicpeitd by support 
exuaordiaiijr IVirliameot (splS), 

44 ; commissioned to secure the 
bret for British interests at Peace 
Conference, ^y ; philoscphlcal 
tpSrit of President Wilson not 
snared by, 48 ; trust in mtuidon. 
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Ceotft, DaTkj Uayd—iattitMi) / asrtsifrcsssest &tsa Ccasarr- 
4t, 49 ; ptepotsd to act at tbe ] ore folSoven, 199 ; «4w«-trtrr 

Pace Co^erecce fm frcm tiie . his satananthip, 199 ; idea c{ 

coaocii of his Caixcet, 49; I nev<KM« vith Fnice,canceiTtd 

genet o ut spirit tnviids C cs cs ny , b^, xox ; soccets ia oegotiiriBS 

erin^b7,49 ; dlScoltje^vuh* | Imh Treaty, tgx; focsxy to 

dtavil &Dca hh ei ecrio n cotstsk- 1 attend Repuaeiaeis Con fei eoee, 

inems,49 ; adminionoFCetaaRj zos, loj ; meeui ig vhh 

to Leagse of Kzoqcs daited j Briand at Cannes, zs} : proposes 
49, }4 ; £dl of hit. Asiqni^ to M. Brixnd cSa d Bnthti aid 

Nett ed hy, jo : rerizsal to aoxp t j m case of Cermao iTgressiaa, 

Lord NorAcl:ffe as a deiegste at | taj ; oo character of hL, Pmo- 

tbe Peace Cocfeteace, jo ; dc- cani (qooted), 104 ; approaching 

nnnention of Lord Konfadife in fdJ of. a»6 ; m^inbeac atntaoc 

the House czf Caccuaacs, ts, 5a ; tosratds the Ctnls, 2i8, zzi ; 

tei^tani sent to by fjo ^ gnrt dsarge against, aa4 ; desit- 

meisbeaofpuiiaaient. ]t :pr^ can of Oeating a Cmtre Pmy cf 
able actioQ oC if left to dtafi , foCoven, tif ; caose cf cn- 

Treaty mdraendenriy, 54 ; desire ' popohutiy ct, tt4 ; testg ai doo 

to tndnrV Oeztsasy ia league of of Ptamcnhip by, 255 ; ictto- 
Kitkaa. 54 ; atrinade of, to peace specs of fnintitcml cateet of 
teia9ofAli:a.£6 ;feaaofr^atd- . (1916-22), ijt ; outssapdisg 

mg etsh&htEcet of B^dil^ruea nuoif.erid adrieseniect cf,'tf6; 
m GeztBasy, £6 ; dire DDdemiong cyr o ea ro L'eited States 

of ia Rgard to tnsi of Katsei, Settfaneat. jte ; coeohisatioo 

69 s secret dbampioQ of vtth Fiaacc ia 

cnboAcd in Peace Tteaaes, yy . 1 rasioe of tis Ruhr, fij ; tmiring 

optsnisai d, *itet 7u, yy : ' arsth h(r. Asqaitb ce behalf of 

orgaohaoon of a i uniawa st>- 1 Ftee Tade, )t) ; Peoples’ Bod* 

dnay. 76; derma inw of teeoo* get (1909), 77. 927; daScolties 

ftn jctwn aiter sv, So ; hoorng «( dosag tabon Go r rfflrvn t 

ptthlmn to be dealt «vb by. ' (i9i4)> 5)9 > o eg odt aoot 

ti ; atmo & of, tovudi Ttea^ , «itb the Bolsarrila, )m 
of VersiOes. 92 ; aod Tttaet, ' George, tT. H, 299 
asagooisia Le^tkt , 91 ; astoo- ' Crw Vihinittm, Tie, cuiseyance 
isht^a at at ac ^ t cf mooey 1 uPitaideot ^iboQ,by,47 
x e yd red foe lecoostractioa of | CttrpaJ, Ttr, rjj 
6cnst2SBd n^oot ia Fnaee, 91, I Ceo^taa School cf Poetry : rsseo^ 
92; Thi Tnii atcid Riptevftav I 276; tanopuliiity of, aiier the 

«ad IFV Ddtt (footnoce), 91 ; : War. 276 ; icroit against, 277 

deeninatioa of at Codiefeaces ‘ Ges m an angreotoo : futoie, Eog- 
aPtcr War, 9s ; d-jRmlfMK re. | bod aad Ututed Staxs to assist 

gardl^ Gesnany, 99 ; Sdreoie ; Fiance in. aeem Tieary trijnlar- 

cf VaSBficrpDna lasanxe , tag. )$ ; Badtb aid c£aid to 

(1911), IS9 ; Goretniaeat France in case of, by h(r. Uoyd 

bebtrmur in lesaid to to George, to M. Bnaad, 209 

L e ttf e ea Rsssia and Fohad. 1x4; | Gctman Army, stars of 

perverieas to settle Ig*H 1 at one ca Axmisoa, a ; re- 

ctilibs,i)o; aneinpt to deal Titb 1 tnobiliTatico hov readered 
■»<,art-rgt«vr SO Ittlzail, 197; | Lc pc adble , It 

ia hsptoristaaa, tyj^ ! C e ipaa driegacea to Parts after 
intniirre sense of popokt opissoa . War; criimtoftfiysiealpziTarioos 
sdil poaseawd by, 141 ; courage- j epoo. 6j ; Allies vent u ctmrrcsy 
onaaericaitobisitacsbod of deilmg < to, 66 

vuh tbe Irish delegates. 144; | CcsDaa£n2Cce.coIhpseo(^xr»,aot 
drScolaea of (1921). it6. 187; j Gersaa Fleet, isatiiiy cf, 1 ; stir- 
d:£cnloea cf, foOoviag Coal 1 mider sad seatilmg at Scape 

S rrite. 19s, 19} ; poareri of tta- J Flow, 67, 174 

proTtsatua 198 ; pee- I Genztan cnac&me gunn g, asu aef 

catiODStEaiueofPieizienbip, 199; | of just before A r rristife , a 
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Getmin nation, confidence repoted 
in PrcaHent Wilson, tftet thdr 
defeat, 8 

Gewnan Princes, cspulsion of, j 

Gennta Reptntiona PzjraefKs, 
discharK of British debt to United 
States, Wilt upon, 313 

German tows, seizuie of, by Allied 
troops, 200 

Germans, yield to demand for ii:~ 
paiadons, 200 

Germany, 81 : hopeless pL'i>bt of, 
after termination of the War, 3 ; 
inducement to surrender, oflcred 
to at Armistice, 6 ; terais ^ sur- 
render dictated to, 10, it ; tur* 
render of, condition on vhtch 
obtained, il ; popular hatred to- 
vards, condoned by and en- 
couraged by hfr. Lloyd Geor^, 
a6 i hunger bloekaoe in pro- 
longed, 30 ; attinida of Oetnen- 
ceau towards, 43 ; implacable 
batted of France for, 41 ; sereriry 
of treatment at the iWe Con* 
feience. 4$ : generous attitude ' 
rovards, erlnced by hfr. Uord 
George, 49 ; admission to ute 
League of Nations desired W Aft. 
Uo^ George, 49. 14 : Treaty 
vith, result of conmcting and 
eoncWlictory plans, tj ; future 
advantage of, from inerease in 
rasn-pover, ij ; Ainire union of 
Austria enth, 33 ; loss of PoUnd 
and AUacs to, 33 ; iouttensity of 
indemtucy detnWded of, 39 ; 
msdntenance in state of impover- 
ished Iropoteflce hy France, 39; 
payment by, of Allies’ tribute to 
the United States propo^, 6i ; 
diploraatid blunder of, in 1871. 
efiecTs of, 63 ; Mr.Uoyd George's 
diificuities relating to, ^3 ; and 
Lenin, iii ; Japan joining vrich 
the Allies against, 172 ; threats 
to, tegaiding fion-paymait of 
reparatront, 199, ; principk 

of distraint by invsrion applied 
to, 200, 202 : de-FiussiaoWdoo 
of, 201 ; financial ruin of, aot,— 
follou^ by mental and spintoal 
ruin, 201 } deep-seated hatred of 
hL Poinctui for, 204 ; inposuble 
demands on, made by hL Raio- 
cirf, 204 ; and RuWa, •gp»- 
meat between, 203 , 206 ; Invasioo 
of, }ij, •! rr?. • Reparadcaw pay- 
ments from, extraction of, 3IJ, 
314,— hopeless ptsitiwi with 


regard to, ^34, 5 ) 3 ,rwe 4 fflRepara- 
ticint;posiuonof under control of 
Dawes Committee. 340 ; final re- 
nunciation of daWs on Alsace- 
Lorraine, (84 ; admission to 
League of Nadons, >90 ; signific- 
ance ofLocamo SeWeraent to, tot 
GibfaM, X 

Gibraltar, seiruie by England, m 
Ci&errian Sundif Schools, songs of. 


Gladstone, W, E., 329 ; and Home 
Rule for Ireland, 127 ; advance of 
British forces to Oito during 
premiership of. tli ; i»ograph}c3 
calomny regarding, 170 
Gbsgow, riot of strikers in, 97 
Goethe, 92 ; 276 

Gold, sidvaoiages of, as an impartial 
umpire, 373 

Gold Standanl, reatontion of, in 
EogJand, 374. 374 . 377, 57S. 396 
Gordon, Genera], Lytton Strachey’s 
calunmy regarding, 269, 270 
Government, srie^uate nuns of to 
maintain vital tervuass during 
General Strike, 474 
Covetament and Community, re> 
filial of to be coerced by Garral 
Strike, 414 
Gravitauon, 138 

Great Britain and the DomioiCAS, 
Status of, 440 

Great Mogid, rule of. in Fliodusan, 
130 

Great Strike. Sh General Strike 
Greatness, hatred of, 264 
Greece : ascendann of, state of 
Egypt during, jfiS; changes In 
thterne of, axi ; young king of. 
death of, 221 

Greek Army : successful attaek on 
Kemal and the Turks, 220 ; retire- 
meat &om Eastern Thrace, 219 
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Ofl. iS4 
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Politics, comparaUTc, President VTtl- 
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E , Alexander, Tbt D 
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Tied Fa^, J93, H Jif. | 
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Redmood, ACajar, kiSed ta war, 119 
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daring, 16S 
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Russu, Tsarist, defisit by Japan, )68 School of Economics, 198 
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be t w e en , aoj, 106 a substitute for religion, 241 ; 

Russian atroaties during Resolu- belief in unless assured following 
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Russian Comrnunistic tnenaoe in Cntuiy assumption, 24; 
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Russian liabilities, ^estion o^ j6t Scotcli Express, wreck of, sttempted 
Russian loan : proposal for by by miners during Great Strike, 
Labour CoTcnunent, )6i, 362. 416 

)£) : tepudiaaon by the Libe^, Sea communications with Europe, 
362, 363 altering geographical orientation 

Russian pnsarits during Rerolurion, ofZodia, 166 

stamtion of, 117 Sea-power, primacy of lost to 

Russian Revolution, 33, 39 Britain, 19 

Russian Royal Faiwy, martyrdom Senate. Sa American Senate 
of, it6 Scnsatkcial manifestations of life, in 
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Sadowa, battle of, 388 Shanks, Mr. 277 
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Salmge, Stanley, .feA/ij* «/ Lovr* aod following the Wax, 230 
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tiopbe threatening bmkdown of m, causes of, 102 
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Samuel, Sir Herbert, President of following the War, 16 
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420,42a real aM arrifidai, duty on, 17} 

Samud Report, 41} iimn roi^d Psftr, by Robert Keable, 

Samurai, trie, of Wells’s Alodens spy 
Utopia, resemblance to Fascists, Simon, Six John, 420 
267 Singapore : conversion into an 

Sanedons, applicatioa of. 356 imptegoabie fortress. 177, 3)4, 

Stndeison, (^-master of Ouodlc, 379 ; strategic importance of, 176, 
Mr. Wells’s biography of, t6j 177 
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